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SECOND PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE EGYPTIAN 

EXPEDITION 

By James Henry Breasted 
T he University of Chicago 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The work of the Egyptian Expedition during its first season 
(1905-6) had included a complete paleographic survey of the 
monuments of Lower Nubia from the foot of the second cataract 
at Haifa to the Ptolemaic temples just above the first cataract, not 
inclusive of the latter. In order to complete such a survey of all the 
monuments of Nubia, it was now necessary to extend the work of the 
expedition for the next season (1906-7) through the second cat¬ 
aract and above it to the southernmost monuments in the Nile valley, 
that is, from the vicinity of Khartum to the foot of the second 
cataract. In this stretch of the Nile northward from Khartum, 
the river describes a huge double curve of nearly a thousand miles, 
forming a vast S, which includes five of the six cataract regions, 
and comprises nearly all of the cataract country (see Map, Fig. 1). 
In the absorption of the Upper Nile, a process which began in the 
twenty-fifth century b. c., the Pharaoh’s power never extended 

1 
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Fig. 1.—Map of the Cataract Region of the Nile, from Khartum to the Second Cataract (after 
the Atlas of the Egypt Exploration Fund). The Sudan Railroad' cuts across the desert from 
Haifa [Second Cataract] to Abu Hamed, and then follows the east bank of the Nile to Khartum. 
The territory covered by this last campaign of the expedition extends along the river from Naga on 
the south to the region north of Kummeh and Semneh on the north. 
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above the fourth cataract, and his final frontier was always the 
land of Karoy, the country around Napata at the foot of the fourth 
cataract. 1 Our original plan involved no more than the completion 
of the monuments within this Pharaonic viceroyalty of Nubia; 
that is, we did not expect to proceed up the river beyond the 
Pharaonic frontier at the foot of the fourth cataract. The later 
independent Nubian kingdom has, however, left important hybrid 
Egyptian monuments much farther south at the classical Meroe, 
and at other points still farther up the river, and we finally decided 
to include these also in at least a rapid visit. The addition of 
these later Nubian sites made up a heavy winter’s work, but in 
view of the fact that no epigraphic work had been done in the 
country since the Prussian expedition in 1844, we determined to 
attempt it. The time at our disposal for these upper sites, how¬ 
ever, would necessarily be very limited, as we should be obliged to 
return in time to pass the cataracts before the fall of the high 
water, which would have already begun to recede before our 
arrival in the south. 

In making our preparations for the entire trip the Sudan gov¬ 
ernment assisted us in every possible direction. I may say that 
the trip would have been quite impossible, if we had not enjoyed 
such help. Sir Reginald Wingate, sirdar and governor-general 
of the Sudan, showed the most cordial interest in our project, and 
during his autumn visit in Cairo I was privileged to discuss our 
plans with him in a delightful interview, in which I learned to 
know for the first time his great solicitude for the preservation of 
the ancient monuments in the Sudan, as well as his surprisingly 
wide and detailed knowledge of them and of the early history of 
the once afflicted land, which he is now so successfully lifting 
from anarchy and desolation to prosperity and happiness. Among 
other things Sir Reginald wrote to all the British governors of the 
Sudan provinces in which we were to work, requesting them to 
assist us as far as possible, and this thoughtful measure proved 

i This is distinctly stated on the scarabs of Amenhotep III. The situation of Karoy, as 
the region about Napata is determined by the data in the tomb of Hui (see my Ancient 
Records, II, §§862 and 1020). There cannot be the slightest doubt that the statuettes of 
Amenhotep II found by Lepsius at Naga north of Khartum (see Map, Fig. 1) were later 
carried thither. 
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invaluable. It is a privilege to express to him here a sense of our 
great indebtedness for the unstinted interest and assistance we 
enjoyed at his hands. To Captain Parker, head of the Intelligence 
Department of the Sudan in Cairo, the expedition owes great obli¬ 
gation for attention to many preliminary arrangements necessary 
before we could leave Cairo. 

After ten days’ work in Cairo, spent in repacking and distribut¬ 
ing supplies, they were dispatched to four points along the upper 
river, where we could pick them up at the proper intervals as 
needed. On October 20 we left Cairo for Aswan, where we picked 
up the equipment of last year. The expedition this season enjoyed 
the experienced services of Mr. N. De G. Davies; with him, the 
photographer, two native assistants, besides the cook and camp 
servants, the present writer left Aswan by government post steamer 
for Haifa on October 24 where we arrived three days later. At 
the Haifa terminus of Kitchener’s famous military railway to Khar¬ 
tum, we had the good fortune to find an American traffic-manager 
who had lived in Chicago under the shadow of our university halls. 
He made it possible for us to take with us in the regular passenger 
train at baggage rates our thirty boxes of supplies and equipment 
for the southernmost portion of our trip. Leaving Haifa two 
hours after our arrival, on the evening of the twenty-seventh, the 
morning of the twenty-eighth found us approaching the Nile again, 
having during the night, crossed two hundred and thirty miles of 
desert, and cut off the great bend of the Nile, the upper loop of 
the S (measuring some six hundred miles) around which we should 
follow the river on our return. A glance at the map will show 
that the railway from Abu Hamed on, may hug the river all the 
way to the terminus on the Blue Nile opposite Khartum. On the 
evening of October 28 our numerous impedimenta were hastily 
thrown from the train at the little wayside station of Kabusliia. 
As the train pulled out and moved away across the desert, we were 
left to the silence of the night, and dreams of the ancient capital 
of Nubia, the mysterious Meroe of the Greeks, the pyramids of 
which we had descried from the train as we passed, and which, 
indeed, we could still discern rising dimly on the northern horizon 
as the night fell. 
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II. MEROE 

We camped beside the little station, having first, sent to the 
neighboring village for camels, whose groaning and complaining 
awoke us the next morning before dawn. With our stuff loaded 
upon fourteen camels we had made the two hours’ march to the 
main group of pyramids by ten o’clock, and before night we were 
snugly stowed away in the small chapels of the pyramids where 
we lived for two weeks. It is impossible within the limits here 
necessary, nor does it fall within the purposes of this report, to 
describe in detail the imposing monuments still surviving at ancient 
Meroe. The ruins of the city still lie unexcavated, extending for 
a mile along the river and for nearly a mile inland at the modern 
village of Begerawiyeli. Here are the remains of three structures, 
probably temples, of which little more than the ground plan sur¬ 
vives. Southeast of the town is a low mound marked on Cail- 
liaud’s map 2 as “restes d’un monument.” Cailliaud thought it 
the remains of a pyramid, but it was clearly a peripteral structure, 
probably a temple, and reminding one of the similar peripteral 
building at Musawwarat. I found remains of columns on the north 
and south sides. The building was oriented with front to the east, 
approached by a ramp leading to the door, and the whole was sur¬ 
rounded by an inclosure wall of burnt brick, now scarcely showing 
above the present surface. I mention this building especially as 
it is not described by Lepsius. It would repay excavation, as of 
course would the entire site of the ancient city. The great necrop¬ 
olis of the city lay in the desert to the eastward about an hour from 
the river, but a smaller cemetery lies southeast of the town but 
fifteen minutes’ walk distant, and about ten minutes’ walk east¬ 
ward of the peripteral temple above mentioned. This smaller 
group of pyramids we called the “west group,” while the two 
parts into which the greater cemetery falls were designated as the 
“middle” and “east groups” respectively. These were the royal 
cemeteries. That of the people lay in the desert on the north of 
the middle and east groups, and has apparently received no atten¬ 
tion since the hurried visit of Lepsius as he was leaving Meroe in 
1844. The tombs of the people are marked simply by mounds, 

2 Voyage & Merod , planche II, 150. 
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Fig. 2.— Middlo Group of Pyramids at Meroe. Looking southwest from the summit of one at the northeast. 
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Fig. 3. —East Front of Pyramid at Meroe. Showing window at top, behind which was chamber. 
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which we had no authorization to excavate, so that T can report 
nothing of their internal construction. Those of the royalty were 
pyramids of masonry, built with a much sharper slope than in 
Egypt, and far smaller in size (Fig. 3). In the majority of cases 
the burial seems to have been in a chamber in the rock beneath 
the pyramid, approached by a shaft or an inclined passage from 
the east. Before the pyramid on the east 3 side is a small rec- 



Fig. 4.—Meroe, Middle Group, North End of Main Line of Pyramids. Showing chapels 
buried under rubbish and casing blocks. 

tangular chapel usually of a single chamber, backed by the pyra¬ 
mid, fronted by a pylon and containing mortuary reliefs and 
inscriptions (Fig. 5). In at least seven of the pyramids of the 
middle group there was near the apex enveloped in the masonry, 
another chamber without means of access. To the dead, however, 
it was accessible through a false window or door in the east front 

3 The Nubian pyramids are oriented to face southeast or south of east, but there is no 
accuracy or regularity in the matter. 
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Fig. 5. —Reliefs on North Wall of Chapel of Southernmost Pyramid in Middle Group at Meroe. 
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of the pyramid, at a point exactly opposite the chamber thus 
hidden in the masonry. This false door, called by Cailliaud “une 
esp&ce de fausse lucarne” or dormer-window, is of course the 
Egyptian false door, so often found as the mortuary entrance in 
mastaba masonry, or the cliff tombs. In Cailliaud’s day there 
were seven of these false windows still preserved, 4 but at present 
only one survives (see Fig. 3). Behind it the hollow of the 
chamber is still pretty evident. It has been necessary to go into 
these details, in a matter which does not concern our epigraphic 
work, because it has been lately stated that Ferlini, the Italian 
physician, who excavated at these pyramids in 1834, could not 
possibly have found his splendid treasure of Ethiopic jewelry in a 
chamber at the top of the pyramid. It is further stated that “in 
the upper portion of no other pyramid in the Sudan up to the 
present has any chamber been found.” 5 There can be no doubt 
that Ferlini found the treasure now in Munich and Berlin, in a 
chamber at the top of the pyramid as he narrates the discovery. 

The chief purpose of our visit, however, was not an investiga¬ 
tion of these problems, but to make an epigraphic record of 
inscribed monuments at Meroe as complete as possible. In this 
work there was more than enough to be done. The west group 
which lies on the plain near the town as we have said, is probably 
the oldest of the three groups. Cailliaud found twenty pyramids 
there in sufficient preservation to be measured and planned, while 
the low mounds marking the remains of seventy-five more smaller 
ones surrounded the group. The only inscriptions, however, as 
everywhere else among the Nubian pyramids, are in the chapels, 
and as nearly all the chapels of the west group have disappeared, 
we found but little to be recorded there. The middle group and 
the east group are situated on the first ridges of the eastern desert 
highland in two imposing clusters, separated by a valley which 
runs up the east side of the middle group and winds away north¬ 
eastward. These hills are of the black stone of the region, com¬ 
monly called “iron-stone,” which, indeed, looks precisely like the 
slag from a large blast furnace. Owing to its blackness it absorbs 
the radiant heat of the sun, and becomes so hot, that at noonday 


Voyage h Afero^, PI. 37. 


b Budge, The Egyptian Sudan , I, 296. 
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in early November we found work among it all but impossible. 
It made trouble with instruments,. producing such heat that the 
bubble in the level on one’s camera disappeared, I suppose owing 
to the expansion of the liquid in the glass tube. It was impossible 
to level a camera for several hours near midday. Cailliaud was 
able to measure twenty-two pyramids in the middle group, and to 
determine the situation of sixteen more. In an examination of 
this site the day after our arrival, I could place only thirty-three 
with certainty, but there were masses of rubbish and debris on the 
eastern slope where a number of others might have stood. This 
is the most important group at Meroe, and had not the knowledge 
of hieroglyphics on the part of the builders here so declined as to 
make most of the inscriptions now on the spot very obscure or 
completely unintelligible, it might have been possible to reconstruct 
a rough historical outline of the growth of the cemetery and the 
succession of the kings. Incidentally it should be added that the 
cursive and other Meroitic inscriptions removed from here by 
Lepsius, will now, in the course of a few years, become readable 
as a result of the recent discovery of papyrus fragments of the 
Nubian New Testament, the first specimens of such literature 
yet discovered. When these aids are available we shall be able to 
gain much of the history of the vanished empire of which these 
pyramids are the most considerable surviving remains. While 
we could observe here and there structural evidences of a long 
history, like the erection of a pyramid partially covering the still 
discernible base of an older pyramid, or reused blocks with the 
sculpture up-side-down, too many of the chapels had been removed 
or had totally perished, or what remained was in too bad a state 
of preservation to furnish a basis for any historical reconstruction 
of the group. Even where the inscriptions are well preserved, a 
rare circumstance, they are more often than not quite too corrupt 
to be intelligible. Long study and application will secure some¬ 
thing from some of them, but such study of our copies has not yet 
been possible. It should be noted, however, that one circumstance 
points to the greater age of the pyramids at the south end of this 
group. The latter all contain plentiful hieroglyphic inscriptions 
scattered among the figures of the reliefs, whereas in the main line 
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(western row) of this group, the last four pyramids (Fig. 4) and 
possibly the fifth (but its chapel is deeply buried) exhibit the 
usual panels for the lines of hieroglyphics, which have, however, 
never been inserted. This can only indicate a later period when 
knowledge of hieroglyphic had about disappeared. The panels 
were prepared, but no one could be found to fill them. 

It was unfortunately impossible to carry out the methods of 
record developed during our first season’s work. The heat was so 
great as to make development of negatives on a large scale quite 
impossible; nor was our excellent portable dark room, which w T e set 
up beside one of the chapels, large enough to permit of such work 
on the scale demanded by such a great quantity of work. We 
were obliged to suspend our otherwise unvarying rule of develop¬ 
ing, and, if possible, of the use of a print on the spot, until we 
could reach our boat. More than ordinarily important things, 
and especially difficult and doubtful exposures, were developed 
before we left, and done again if not satisfactory, but it was 
impossible to furnish prints and to collate them with the original 
walls as we did on our first campaign. We adopted the plan of 
copying all inscriptions by hand, while depending chiefly on the 
photograph for the reliefs, and for paleographic accuracy. The 
long narrow chapels, not wide enough to give the camera sufficient 
distance from the wall to focus, caused much difficulty and delay 
in this work. The corrupt character of the texts, and the bad 
state of preservation also made the w*ork of hand copying likewise 
slow and laborious in the extreme. A record of a number of the 
fallen and dismantled chapels was furthermore made impossible, 
by the fact that as the inscribed blocks lay scattered about upon 
the ground, the rubbish from Budge’s excavations had been thrown 
over them, making it out of the question for us to attempt to 
rebuild or reconstruct such chapels, in order to piece together the 
reliefs and inscriptions which they still bear. Many of them 
deeply buried under excavator’s rubbish were hopelessly inacces¬ 
sible. Furthermore, the shifting of scattered blocks in the course 
of these excavations, and of the “road-making” carried on at the 
same time, had resulted in intermixture of the sculptured blocks 
from different chapels, till we found it next to impossible to sift 
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them out again. Such chapels will probably never be recorded 
in full. 

The large pyramid at the northern end of the main row (middle 
group) has discharged a huge and dangerous mass of core masonry, 
rubbish and heavy blocks eastward over the entire chapel, so that 
we found it impossible to clear it (Fig. 4). A strong presump¬ 
tion of the character of the sculptures it contains was furnished by 
its neighbor the second pyramid from the north end, the chapel 
of which we cleared out, and recorded in full. The places for the 
hieroglyphics in the sculptures were all left empty. I believe this 
chapel has not before been cleared. We cleared out six chapels 
in this group. The chapel of the pyramid at the extreme north¬ 
west contained a few pieces of blue glazed ware exactly like that 
of the Saitic age. I should say, therefore, that this group 
began not later than the Persian age. and continued into the 
Christian era. 

In the eastern group across the intervening valley, Cailliaud 
measured nine pyramids and counted thirty-eight more. Some 
thirty are now traceable, but sixteen more low mounds are discern¬ 
ible on the hill west of the south end. In the chapel of pyramid 
Xo; 5 our excavation disclosed a very fragile offering-tablet of the 
deceased king, inscribed with his name. It was possible to copy 
this, but the crumbling condition of the stone made it impossible 
to rescue the tablet itself. In chapel Xo. 6, however, we discovered 
a well-preserved royal offering-tablet, also bearing the royal names 
and titles (see Fig. 6) and this monument we were able to forward 
in good condition to the museum at Khartum. 

The unexpected condition of the pyramids at Meroe involved 
much more labor than we had anticipated, and we were obliged to 
proceed much more rapidly than I desired, or than our usual plan 
of work permits. As the first attempt, however, to secure and pre¬ 
serve a complete record of all the documents surviving there, our 
negatives and copies may serve as permanent archives of the place. 
So many of the chapels contain duplicate scenes, that probably 
only a small proportion of the inscribed walls that have perished 
are really lost. We were disappointed at finding practically no 
inscriptions in the Meroitic script. The most important were 
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removed by Lepsius, and in view of the subsequent fate of so much 
on this site, it is a matter of congratulation that he did so. The 
quarries, from which the stone was taken for these pyramids, are 
in the eastern ridge farther out in the desert. Visiting these on 
the last day of our stay, I found that the vast quarry-halls had 
been pushed entirely through the top of the hill to the other side 



Fig. 6. —Inscription on Sandstone Offering-Tablet of Ergamenes. Found in a chapel of 
the east group at Meroe, now at Khartum. 


at least five hundred feet. Enormous masses of stone chips have 
been shot over the slope and lie like a mountain on the eastern 
incline of the ridge. The place must have been worked for cen¬ 
turies to produce such vast excavations. In one portion several 
hundred feet long, the roof of the hall has fallen in, producing 
an enormous crater in the top of the hill. Such a quarry from 
ancient Egyptian times would undoubtedly contain a number of 
inscriptions left by officials and architects in charge of the work; 
but unfortunately I found none here. 
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III. NAGA AND MUSAWWARAT 

Having spent two weeks at the ruins of Meroe, Sunday, Novem¬ 
ber 11, found us again on the line of the Khartum railway, and by 
evening we were encamped at Wad Ben Naga, forty-eight miles 
south of the pyramids of Meroe. In Lepsius’ day, this trip would 
have consumed from two to three days. The next day we were 
somewhat delayed by dearth of camels, and leaving Wad Ben Naga 
some three hours late, began the twenty-four-mile march south¬ 
eastward into the desert to the temples of Naga. Darkness over¬ 
took us long before our destination was reached, and although our 
late start had made it impossible to stop for anything to eat, I 
shall never forget the evening march across the starlit desert. To 
one familiar only with the desert of the north in Egyptian lati¬ 
tudes, this southern desert is a great surprise with its green wadis, 
water worn from the rains, and supporting considerable trees and 
groves. In a broadening of such a valley called Wadi Auateb, a 
long day’s march from the river, stand the temples of Naga (Fig. 7 ), 
the work of the same Nubian rulers who are buried at Meroe. 
They evidently had an important residence here. On the north¬ 
west of a group of at least six temples there are the remains of 
numerous buildings of stone, and brick, three of which at least 
were considerable colonnaded structures. The oldest temple here 
(Fig. 8) evidently dates from Ptolemaic times, while the not un¬ 
pleasing kiosk (Fig. 10) before the temple of the great queen 
(Fig. 9) is evidently of Roman age. The Sudan Government have 
erected an excellent rest-house here, and dug a deep well, furnish¬ 
ing good water, so that work in this remote site is now practicable 
and easy. We exhaustively photographed and copied the numer¬ 
ous reliefs and inscriptions here, but as compared with Meroe, the 
enigma of it all was even more puzzling, an impression which was 
only heightened after a hot half day’s march northward to the 
ruins of Musawwarat (Fig. 11). Here is a vast complex of stone 
masonry, once the palace of the Nubian line. It is some three 
hundred paces square, and in the midst of a raised base is a 
sumptuous peripteral building (Fig. 12), more likely to have been 
a state hall than a temple. Just northeast of it there is, however, 
an evident temple, and at the north end of the site still another. 
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Fig. 7. — General View of the Plain and Temples of Naga from Northeast. 
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Fig. 8.—Column and Rear Doors of Ptolemaic Temple at Naga, 
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East of the palace a half-mile out in the desert are two more 
temples, the larger of which contains almost the only reliefs to be 
found at the place. These latter temples are close to the vast 
walls of an extensive reservoir, which supplied the royal residence 
with water. There are practically no inscriptions here at all. 



Fig. 9.—'Temple of the Queen of the Ferlioi Jewelry, at Naga. 


Throughout the course of his work at Meroe, Naga, and Musaw- 
warat, the Egyptologist feels himself suddenly projected into a 
totally unknown chapter of history and art. The sculptures reveal 
a different world, and are not estimable by any analogies known 
to the observer, while, to increase his bewilderment, the inscrip¬ 
tions refuse to yield up their secrets. Undoubtedly the coming 
decipherment of the Meroitic inscriptions will relieve us of much 
of this embarrassment. It was with something of relief, therefore, 
that our short visit at Musawwarat concluded our rapid excursion 
into these monuments of the far south. While Mr. Davies and 
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myself made a brief visit in Khartum, unfortunately much ham¬ 
pered by the festivities of Bairam, the nineteenth of November 
found us encamped at Abu Hamed at the head of the long fourth 
cataract region, at a point where the Nile turns sharply south- 
westward for some two hundred miles (see map, Fig. 1). 



Fig. 10.—Temple of Roman Age at Naga. 


IV. FOURTH CATARACT REGION 

Of this stretch of two hundred miles, about one hundred and 
forty are so broken up by outcropping of the granite through the 
Nubian sandstone, that it forms one long succession of often 
dangerous rapids, the lower of which are known as the “ fourth 
cataract,” though the entire group from Abu Hamed onward is 
also frequently included in the term. This region is the second 
serious obstruction to navigation in the ascent of the Nile. 
Though the second cataract is even worse it is not quite so long, 
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Fig. 11. — General View of Palace and Temples at MusawwarAt from Northeast. 
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and is so comparatively near their ancient frontier, that the 
Pharaohs successfully passed it. The fourth cataract, however, is 
so remote and so long that the Pharaohs never surmounted it. 
They were never able to push their frontier above it. At its foot 
they built a frontier administrative city, Napata, and at the great¬ 
est expansion of the Empire, Karoy, the region about Napata, was 



Fig. 12.—Central Peripteral Building at Musawwarat from Northwest. 

officially called the southern limit of the Pharaoh’s country. 
Here, then, we were about to enter territory whose monuments we 
could read, and we felt more at home. I had some hopes that we 
might happen upon the southern boundary land-marks of the 
Empire; for Minhotep, an officer of Amenhotep II, has left an 
inscription in the quarries at Turra, near Cairo, stating that in the 
land of Karoy (the southern boundary), and in the land of Naharin 
on the Euphrates (the northern boundary), he had erected the 
tablets of the king. 6 

6 See the author’s Ancient Records , II, §800. 
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Arrived at Abu Hamed, the feast of Bairam was not yet over, 
and we had much difficulty in securing a good boat for the descent 
of the cataracts. The only boat at Abu Hamed suitable for the 
dangerous voyage had been brought down from Khartum, and the 
owner refused to sell it. The mamur was doing all in his power 
to secure another, and the omdeh promised us one from a village 
farther up the river, but it was several days before it arrived, and 
then it seemed too small and hardly staunch enough to descend 
the rapids. A fortnight later when w T e had safely accomplished 
the descent of the cataract, we learned that a native who had em¬ 
barked in this boat with his four wives was unable to keep it 
afloat in the cataract. It sank and all four of the women were 
drowned. The owner of the other boat was finally prevailed upon 
by the omdeh and the mamur to part with it for fifteen pounds. 
It was about twenty feet long, eight feet wide, and two and a half 
feet deep, and built so heavily that when we put off with ten people 
in it, besides a good deal of baggage, on the afternoon of Novem¬ 
ber 22, it carried all with ease. A small caravan which followed 
us on the right bank, carried further supplies, from which we drew 
whenever necessary. The voyage of one hundred and forty miles 
through the successive rapids of the cataract was one of surpassing 
interest, with a sufficient spice of danger and risk almost every 
day, to banish all tedium. 

It is impossible in the space at command here, to do more than 
indicate the character and chief difficulties of a search for records 
in this region. We began with an attempt to search the islands 
and cliffs of the shore with thoroughness for such inscriptions as 
are regularly found in frontier districts of this kind farther down 
the river. This soon proved to be an enterprise of great difficulty. 
As soon as the numerous islands, sometimes of great size, began 
to lie in the stream several abreast, we could descend but one of 
several channels, and having descended, often through difficult 
rapids, it was impossible to reach the other islands. For if we 
succeeded in threading the numerous rocks in swift water and 
reaching the mainland to go back to a point opposite the islands 
passed, it was impossible to bring back the boat, with which to 
cross over to them. Often the current was so swift that it was 
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impossible to make a landing on an island we might be passing, 
because of numerous rocks, ugly and jagged, projecting far out into 
the stream along the shore. Our search finally resolved itself into 
careful observation of all smooth rocks facing the river, with a glass, 
in the hope that one of the earlier emperors might have marked his 
farthest advance there, as the Twelfth Dynasty Pharaohs did in the 



Fig. 13.—Landscape in the Fourth Cataract Region. 

second cataract region. But this search was necessarily, for the above 
reasons, confined to the particular channel down which we were 
passing. It is impossible here to devote any space to description 
of this wild and interesting region so little known to archaeologists. 7 
Suffice it to say that the only ruins which we came upon were the 
strongholds of the petty Nubian kinglets, the “meleks” whom 
travelers of a century ago found still ruling their tiny kingdoms, the 
fragments of the once great Nubian empire. Situated on com¬ 
manding cliffs and jutting rocks, their dark sun-dried brick walls 
and battlements formed a picturesque center in not a few scenes 

7 Cailliaud is the only one who passed through it. 
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of wild and solitary grandeur in this remote wilderness. A melan¬ 
choly memorial of later history in this region we found on the island 
of Um Duema, about half an hour by river below El Kab. Here 
lies the wreck of Colonel Stewart’s steamer, sent out by Gordon, 
while beleaguered in Khartum, with dispatches for the outside 
world (Fig. 14). Obliged by the wreck of his boat to land in 



Fig. 14. —Fragments of Colonel Stewart’s Steamer in the Fourth Cataract Region. 


these dangerous waters, a disaster doubtless due to the treachery 
of his reis, Stewart was fallen upon by the crafty Arabs of the 
Monasir, still living in the region, and he and all his party were 
massacred. 

On November 30, having been nine days in the rapids, we 
emerged at the foot of the fourth cataract into smooth water. At this 
point we met for the first time the cordial assistance of Colonel 
Jackson, C. B., governor of the Dongola Province, who did all in 
his power to further our work. He placed at our disposal one of 
his picturesque Nubian police, who accompanied us throughout 
our work in the Dongola Province. For his warm hospitality and 
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ever-ready assistance we owe him a great debt of gratitude. Here 
at Kareima we were able to take possession of the two nuggers, or 
native cargo-boats, each of which was fitted with a deck-house for 
our occupancy, by the government Department of Steamers and 
Boats under the direction of Mr. C. H. Page, to whom our thanks 
are due for much assistance. The larger of the two boats was 



Fig. 15. —A Bivouack in the Fourth Cataract Region. Boat in which the Expedition 
descended the rapids from Abu Hamed to Gebel Barkal (140 miles). 


about fifty feet long and twelve feet wide, and bore forward of the 
cabin a convenient dark-room, one of the most necessary things in 
our equipment. Such nuggers are equipped with two masts, and 
their sailing abilities are very well understood by the native reises; 
but being built with insufficient depth of keel, in order to decrease 
the draught, they are unable to sail down-stream with the wind 
abeam, and soon drift in upon the lee shore, a difficulty which 
caused us many a long delay. After several days spent in settling 
our outfit on board, we could devote our attention to the antiqui¬ 
ties of the vicinity. 
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V. NAPATA (GEBEL BARKAL) 

Across the river on the east, at the very foot of the cataract, 
are the pyramids of Nuri, perhaps the oldest pyramids in Nubia 
(Fig. 18). Here eight are still standing in some degree of pres¬ 
ervation, while at least thirty-six more are scattered about as 
mere heaps. They are oriented roughly at southwest to northeast, 



Fig. 16.—Running the Amraliwa Rapids, the Last of the Fourth Cataract. 


and some at least are of solid stone masonry to the center, though 
of such poor quality that they must of necessity rapidly fall to 
pieces. The chapels are heaps of ruins, preserving none of the 
sculptures or inscriptions. Here probably lie the kings of Nubia, 
for a brief time lords also of Egypt, against whom the prophet 
Isaiah declaimed in the streets of Jerusalem. The exact situation 
of their city of Napata is still a matter of some uncertainty, but 
its state temples, with traces of the neighboring palaces, lie at the 
foot of the imposing mount of Barkal (Gebel Barkal), a half- 
hour’s walk from Kareima, and twenty-five minutes from the river 
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on tlio right of tho niiddlo. Tlio wooded shore on the right is an island.) 
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Fig. 18.—General View of the Pyramids of Nuri. 
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on the right bank. Here in the eighth century b. c. grew up the 
first independent Nubian kingdom, which in the last quarter of the 
eighth century B. c. absorbed Egypt, and held it, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Delta, taken by the Assyrians, until 661 b. c. A hundred 
years later, perhaps impelled by the campaign of Psammetichos II 
against Nubia, these Nubian princes were already occupying their 
southern capital of Meroe, after which time they no longer resided 
so frequently at Napata. But the earlier history of the place 
dates far back of the rise of the Nubian kingdom. Seven hundred 
years earlier, in the middle of the fifteenth century B. c., we find 
Amenhotep II here hanging a rebellious vassal, whom he had 
brought from Tikhsi in Asia, upon the avails of Napata, as an 
example to the Nubians. It is a remarkable thing, therefore, that 
no remains of the imperial age, back of the independent Nubians, 
can be found at Napata. 8 The buildings now known there all date 
from the Twenty-fifth or Nubian Dynasty; but from the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, when the Pharaohs took possession of the place, on 
through the intervening dynasties, to the Twenty-fourth, no monu¬ 
ments have as yet been discovered there. 

Looking out through the palms of the village of Barkal, north¬ 
ward across the fields and the desert the splendid yellow mass of 
Mount Barkal rises on the northern horizon behind the rich green 
of the palms (Fig. 19). On the southern flank of the mount, 
facing the observer as he appoaches from the river, are ranged the 
scanty ruins of six temples, extending in general in an east and 
west line, and mostly facing east of south (Fig. 20). On the w T est 
of the mount are two groups of pyramids. The temples have suf¬ 
fered so sadly that epigraphic work exists only in the large temple 
at the extreme east, and in another near the west end of the row. 

The large eastern temple is the oldest now known at Napata, 
the granite base of a chapel at the rear end showing the name of 
a Piankhi, probably the great Piankhi who conquered Egypt in 
the second half of the eighth century B. c. An altar of Taharka 
(688-663 b. c.) also stands in a side chapel at the rear. But the 

8 Lepsius states that he found the name of Ramses II here, but this was doubtless the 
throne-name assumed by a later Nubian. We also found the name of Wsr-m H t-R' (throne- 
name of Ramses II) here, but it was clearly later Nubian work. These late Nubians fre¬ 
quently assumed the great names of Egyptian Pharaohs. 
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Fro. 19.—Gebel Barkal Viewed through the Palms of Barkal Village Looking north of west (pyramids visible on horizon at left of mountain). 
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Fig. 20. —Gebel Barkal or Mount Barkal, and the Ruined Temples of Ancient Napata at its Base (at right is great Nubian temple of Amon, at 
extreme left temple of Tirhaka [Taliarka]). 
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hall and the large court in front certainly belong to a much later 
age, and doubtless date from the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The later Nubian kings who built the large court adorned 
it with sculptures which they took from older temples. Especially 
notable are the two noble lions now in the British Museum, and 
the ram at Berlin, all of which were carried from Amenhotep Ill’s 
temple at Soleb. 9 A number of such rams still mark the avenue 
down the axis of the forecourt, though they are all but one now 
covered with rubbish. 

It was in this temple that the annals of the Nubian king, 
recorded on granite stelae, were discovered by an Egyptian official 
in 1862. They were shortly after removed and brought to Egypt 
by order of Mariette. In the series of stelae thus rescued, those 
of the kings of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty who disputed with 
Assyria the possession of Palestine and lower Egypt are entirely 
lacking, leaving a noticeable gap. I therefore very much desired 
to find some of the old men of the neighboring villages, who might 
remember where these stelae had been taken out over forty years 
ago. At this juncture we received a very welcome visit from Mr. 
J. W. Crowfoot, acting curator of the Antiquities of the Sudan, 
to whom we are indebted for much information, and who extended to 
us every assistance in his power at all times. With his aid and 
that of Mr. Woodland, inspector at Meraui (Merowe) an aged 
native was found who told us with accuracy and detail the story 
of how the stelae were excavated and removed, and pointed out 
the place without hesitation. He took us to the forecourt of the 
large eastern temple, and pointing to the rear of the court, indi¬ 
cated the wall of the western half of the second pylon, or rear wall 
of the forecourt, as the place where the stelae had stood. We 
therefore engaged a body of natives and set them at work clear¬ 
ing the other half of the pylon. We kept from forty to sixty 
men on the place for a week, and removed the rubbish from an 
area extending almost out to the adjoining row of columns (see 

9 In view of the explicit statement in the inscription of the late Nubian king on one of 
the lions, that he carried it off, and the explicit statement of Amenhotep III on all of the 
sculptures that they were made for Soleb, no time need be spent in discussing the denials 
recently expressed (Budge, Sudan , I, 618 f., where the statement of the Nubian king is un¬ 
known, and the illustrations of the ram are accompanied by the statement that they were 
placed by Amenhotep III at Soleb, though the text of the book denies this fact). 
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Fig. 21.—View Southwcstward from tlie Summit of Mount Barkal. Looking down river across Barkal village and fields of the Dongola 
Province to New Merowe (Abu Dorn) six miles below on the other shore. 
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Fig. 22). Descending to the level of the pavement, we found that 
it had been removed. No trace of any stelae was discernible. The 
excavation disclosed reliefs on the pylon of enormous dimensions, 
showing the king slaying his enemies in the conventional style 
before Amon. On the westernmost column ou this side of the court 
a perfectly preserved Meroitic inscription was found. The clear- 



Fig. 22.—Excavations in First Court of Great Amon Temple at Napata (Gebel Barkal). 


ance also exposed a long relief on the inside of the east wall of the 
court. It depicts the sacred barque containing the image of Amon 
borne on the shoulders of the priests. Before it, in the place 
occupied by the Pharaoh in Egyptian reliefs of the kind, the high 
priest offers incense, while behind him follows the king. This is 
a striking corroboration of the classic stories of the pre-eminence 
of the priesthood in the Nubian kingdom. In the accompanying 
inscription occurs the name of a queen who is mentioned on a 
statue in the Berlin Museum which was found in Upper Egypt. 10 

Berlin, No. 4437. The name is probably to be read ' nh-Pk rs r f y. I am indebted for the 
reference to the Berlin statue to my friend Schaefer (see AZ , 43, 48). 
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Evidently the connection between this Nubian kingdom and that 
of Egypt in later times was not entirely broken. 

The three small temples lying immediately west of the large 
eastern temple have now almost disappeared, and what little they 
offer need not be summarized here. The other important temple 



Fig. 23.—Temple of Taharka at Napata (Gebel Barkal). 


here is the second from the western end, built by Taharka (Fig. 
23). It consists of two colonnaded halls of masonry, followed by 
a third hall, which, with three chambers behind it, is cut into the 
cliffs of the mountain. The dedication inscription furnishes a 
hint of its history, for in it Taharka states that he “found this 
temple built [by the hand] of the ancestors, a small work” and 
that he thereupon rebuilt it. Undoubtedly this was then the 
Empire temple. It is dedicated to Mut; the large eastern temple 
was therefore the state temple of Amon, while one of the small 
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temples between will have been the sanctuary of Khonsu, the other 
member of the Theban triad. 

While at work upon this temple we received a visit from Colo¬ 
nel Jackson, the governor, who has evinced the greatest interest 
in the Barkal temples. But for his work of conservation there 
would not be a column left standing among them. Cut by the 
wind-driven sand, they are slowly eaten away at the base, and 
would long since have fallen, but for the staunch masonry with 
which he has supported them, as well as, also, the walls of the 
transverse hall of Taharka’s temple. Approaching for work here 
one morning we found a knot of natives excavating at a spot 
where none of our men had ever been placed, and 1 immediately 
investigated what they were doing. There was a funeral taking 
place in a neighboring cemetery, and these men were taking out 
flat stones to lay upon the body in the grave before it was covered 
up. On inquiry it was found that they had been accustomed to 
do this from time immemorial. It was thus evident why so much 
of these temples had disappeared since the time of Cailliaud. On 
being informed of these facts, Colonel Jackson had the chief men 
of the neighboring villages summoned and Mr. Woodland, the 
inspector, informed them of the severe penalties which they would 
incur on any repetition of the offense. 11 

The pyramids on the west of the mountain contain six well- 
preserved specimens (Fig. 24) but the chapels are in such bad 
condition that they furnished only scanty materials like those 
obtained from the chapels at Meroe. There are seven pyramids 
on the crown of the slope and ten more, totally dismantled, on the 
lower ground farther south. Structurally they are of the greatest 
interest, for the summits of three are better preserved than any 
other pyramids in Nubia. Here at the provincial capital of Upper 
Nubia, where the Twenty-fifth Dynasty largely resided, we might 
expect them to contain the bodies of the earliest Nubian kings. 
But this problem is still unsettled. 

On the twentieth of December, having spent three weeks on 
the ruins of Barkal, our two boats cast off for the voyage of over 

11 The enactments of the Antiquities Ordinance issued for the protection of the monu¬ 
ments by the Sudan Government, provide for a year’s imprisonment as the penalty for such 
destruction of ancient monuments. 
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three hundred and thirty miles around the western segment of the 
upper half of the S, through the third cataract to the head of the 
long series of rapids, of which the last and worst is called the sec¬ 
ond cataract (see map, Fig. 1). We anticipated leaving the boats 
at Kosha, one hundred and fifteen miles above Haifa, at the foot of 



Fig. 24.—The Pyramids at Napata (Gebel Barkal) from the Summit of Mount Barkal 
(taken with telephoto attachment). 

the second cataract. Five miles from Barkal we made our first 
stop at Merowe, the present capital of the Dongola Province, and 
the residence of the governor. Here we enjoyed the cordial hospi¬ 
tality of Colonel Jackson, under whom the Dongola Province is 
enjoying the most flourishing prosperity. He showed us the 
remains on an ancient site east and southeast of the present town. 
The excavations made in erecting a blockhouse during Kitchener’s 
campaign against the Dervishes had accidentally uncovered the 
remains of a temple with a colonnaded hall, though the ground- 
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plan could not be made out, as the deserted blockhouse still stands 
on the ruins. Another colonnaded building lies in the vicinity and 
near it a colossal hawk wrought in black granite. All around 
these are numerous mounds covered with the potsherds usual on 
such a site. They are all late so far as I could observe. On the 
desert side is the cemetery of the ancient town, from which the 
diggers of sebakh have taken scarabs and statuettes, probably 
ushebti-figures. The question arises whether this is the Empire 
town of Napata founded by the Eighteenth Dynasty in the sixteenth 
century b. c. The natives call the place Abu Dom. The name 
“Meraui” properly attaches to the site immediately opposite Abu 
D6m, but was transferred to the present capital of Dongola at 
Abu Dom (now called Merowe) by Kitchener. The name “Meraui” 
has been shown by Lepsius to be Nubian. The original Meraui 
on the right bank, that is, on the same side of the river as Grebel 
Barkal and its temples, still contains a ruinous mamuriyeh, the 
walls of which are filled with sculptured fragments and inscribed 
blocks, taken from ancient Egyptian tombs and temples, and re¬ 
used in comparatively modern times. Some of these are older 
than the Nubian kings. Indeed, one of them bears an isolated 
mention of “Per-Amenemhet” or “House of Amenemhet.” This 
can hardly be any other than one of the Twelfth Dynasty Amenern- 
hets. It would be rash to conclude that one of these kings at so 
early a date penetrated so far into the Sudan, much less that he 
could have founded a town in this vicinity, but the interesting 
fragment is likely to belong to the ruin of some Empire tomb or 
temple in the vicinity. In the middle of the inclosure is a fine 
block of granite bearing the name Seneferre-Piankhi, and another 
fragment in the wall contains the name Taharka. The place from 
which these fragments came, being on the same side of the river 
as the Grebel Barkal ruins and only five miles away, may either 
itself have been the ancient town of Napata, or the fragments may 
conceivably have been carried from the Grebel Barkal site. In 
favor of this last supposition is the fact that the block of Seneferre- 
Piankhi calls him “beloved of Mut residing in Nubia (T’-Pdt).” 
It may therefore have come from the Mut temple rebuilt by 
Taharka at Gebel Barkal. 
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VI. FROM NAPATA TO ARGO 

It was with great regret that we took our last stroll through 
Governor Jackson’s superb garden at Merowe, and enjoyed his 
kindly hospitality for the last time, a pleasure which we shall not 
soon forget. On the twenty-‘Second of December we passed the 
so-called pyramids of Kurru, and also those of Tangassi, which 
are little more than burial tumuli, with a few unhewn stones 
scattered over them to retain the desert gravel of which they are 
composed. Some seventeen miles from Merowe on the right bank 
is a similar group of mounds, which we reached on the next day. 
In a winding wadi west of the cemetery, I was led by a native to 
what he called “buyut” (“houses”), which proved to be a series 
of tomb chambers cut in the rock wall of the wadi. The walls 
w T ere plastered with stucco, into which were cut Coptic inscriptions, 
all of which had almost entirely disappeared except one in the 
ceiling which I photographed. These are among the southern¬ 
most Coptic inscriptions known. Reaching Bakhit on the same 
day, we found there our first Christian church. It is one of a num¬ 
ber still surviving in ruinous condition in the Dongola Province. 
They arose in the sixth century A. D. on the Christianization of 
Nubia, and fell into ruin in the fourteenth century, when Chris¬ 
tianity in this region was supplanted by Islam. The church of 
Bakhit is surrounded by heavy fortress walls of sun-dried brick 
reinforced with stone. The curtain wall is strengthened by 
eighteen projecting towers for enfilading the attacking lines. A few 
miles below Bakhit the Sudanese Arabic ceases to be the native 
tongue and the villagers speak Nubian, though the men all under¬ 
stand Arabic also. 

On the twenty-fourth of December we reached Debba, where 
the Nile begins to turn northward, and after which we were obliged 
to sail against the incessant and powerful north wind. On the 
way we made brief observations and photographs at the Christian 
fortresses of Ed-Dafar and Genetti. We were held at Debba all 
Christmas day by a head wind, but managed to reach Old Dongola 
by the next evening. On the twenty-seventh I found a native north 
of Old Dongola on the east shore, at a village known as Megabda, 
who told of an inscribed stone far out in the desert. Here, some 
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four miles from the river, a broad wadi filled with trees and scat¬ 
tered vegetation passes like a river of green through the desolate 
expanse of the gravelly desert and must be fed by subterranean 
water. Its course is roughly parallel with the Nile and it is known 
as Letti. Approaching it from Megabda, we came upon a low oval 
mound of red burned brick some four hundred to five hundred feet 
long and half as wide. On its western margin lies a splendid 
granite block, a section of an obelisk, bearing on one corner the 
fragments of a four-lined Egypto-Nubian hieroglyphic inscription, 
now too fragmentary, unfortunately, to give us any information as 
to the place. But it was evidently a Nubian site of Meroitic age. 

Having passed the night at Klieleiwa, where there is a fallen 
granite column of a church long since engulfed by the river, we 
stopped on the morning of the twenty-eighth at Sliekli Arab Hagg, 
where we rode out again into the wadi of Letti, visited farther 
south the day before. Here, along all the eastern margin of this 
wadi, is one vast cemetery for miles and miles. Some of it is un¬ 
questionably ancient, but parts of it are still in use by the desert 
tribes along here. Here and there rises a “kubba” or domed tomb 
of a holy man. Near such a kubba behind Arab Hagg lies the 
section of a granite obelisk of the existence of which I was kindly 
informed by Mr. Crowfoot. It bears on each side a column of 
inscription by a Piankhi, whose Horus-name is once given as 
K’-t’wyf, or “Bull of His Two Lands;” and again as “Mighty 
Bull Shining in Thebes.” His nbty-name is Hk’-Kmt, “Rulerof 
Egypt.” Unfortunately his throne-name is not given. The sec¬ 
tion had been roughly rounded by hewing off the corners, till it 
much resembled a column from one of the churches of the region, 
and as such it had undoubtedly later served. It will be evident, 
therefore, that some ancient Nubian town and temple existed some¬ 
where in this Wadi Letti. The omdeh from Sliekli Arab Hagg, 
who was with us, stated that he knew of other remains farther north, 
and we followed him northward for two miles. On reaching the 
spot the stone he had promised to show us was found to be com¬ 
pletely covered by drifting sand and after searching for some time 
w'e were unable to hit upon it. The section of obelisk has since 
been transported to Khartum, where it now is in the museum. 
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VII. ARGO AND TOMBOS 

Prom this point until tlie island of Argo was reached, only a 
church at Komi (west shore) and the ground plan of a late Nubian 
temple at Bugdumbush (east side) offered us any new material. 
We found New Dongola, which we reached late on New Year’s 
Day, very interesting and its market furnished us the last oppor¬ 
tunity before the awful wilderness of Batn ei-Hagar, for buying 
petroleum. Here we were delayed by a violent northern storm, 
and it was not until the afternoon of January 4 that we reached 
the island of Argo (Arko). Stopping at the village or district of 
Tebe on the west side of the island we marched inland to a point 
nearer the eastern shore where there are extensive traces of an an¬ 
cient town. The two well-known colossi of granite, each some 
twenty feet high, are standing statues of late Nubian kings without 
inscription (Fig. 25). They stood facing each other on each side 
of the temple entrance and have now each fallen over backward. 
The mound containing the ruins of the temple is elongated east 
and west, being some 250 feet long; and the statues lie at one 
end, that is, of course, the front end of the ancient building. On 
the northern side of the temple mound at about the north wall of 
the forecourt, west of the colossi is the sitting statue of King Sebek- 
hotep (H'-nfr-R’-Sbk-htp) of the Thirteenth Dynasty, facing 
south. The age of this statue has commonly been confused with 
that of the two late colossi near it, a confusion to which the present 
writer must also plead guilty. The presence of the Sebekhotep 
statue, commonly supposed to be very large, on this remote island 
has been generally regarded as evidence that Sebekhotep of the 
otherwise insignificant Thirteenth Dynasty, had extended the 
power of Egypt southward from the second cataract to this point. 
An inspection of the Sebekhotep statue, however, must lead to a 
different and important, even though negative, conclusion. The 
statue in the sitting posture measures about four and a half feet 
in height (Fig. 26). It weighs far less than the British Museum 
lions, which some late Nubian king transported from Soleb below 
the third cataract three hundred miles up the river to Gebel Barkal 
(Napata). Without further evidence of any conquests in Nubia 
by Sebekhotep, therefore, we are perfectly safe in concluding, that, 
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Fig. 25.—Colossi of Lato Nubian Kings on the Island of Argo. 
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Fig. 26 —Granite Statue of Seb “khotep Brought up the Nile by Some Late Nubian to 
the Island of Argo. 
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like the Soleb lions, this statue of Sebekhotep was carried south¬ 
ward from some temple of northern Nubia by a late Nubian king. 
We are thus relieved of the confusing and anomalous supposition 
that the weak Thirteenth Dynasty, after the fall of the Middle 
Kingdom, advanced the southern frontier of Egypt over two 
hundred miles southward. The gradual absorption of Nubia by 
the Pharaohs thus becomes an intelligible and traceable progress 
southward at times when such advances of the frontier are quite 
in harmony with the internal vigor of Egypt. 

As we left the Dongola Province at this point, we were im¬ 
pressed with the historical significance of its economic value. It 
is a rather general impression among Egyptologists that the sole 
motive for the southern advance of the Pharaohs and their steady 
absorption of Nubia was the desire to control the southern trade 
routes coming out of the Sudan and to hold the Nubian gold 
mines in the eastern desert, but that the land itself offered nothing 
which would attract conquest. Having now traveled the entire 
length of the Dongola Province, viewed its broad fields and splen¬ 
did palm groves, sheltering and feeding so many prosperous com¬ 
munities, the economic value of the region to the Pharaohs became 
at once apparent and much more strikingly so than from any report 
of some other traveler. 12 Here at the northern gateway of this 
province, also, it was significant to find the memorials of the king 
to w T hom (with the above Sebekhotep out of the way) it now be¬ 
comes evident that the conquest of the entire region was due. The 
Middle Kingdom (2000-1788 b. c.) had definitely advanced the 
southern frontier of Egypt to a point some forty miles above Haifa, 
at Kummeh and Semneh. During the period of weakness and con¬ 
fusion culminating in the invasion and dominion of the Hyksos, 
after the fall of the Twelfth Dynasty, it was not to be expected that 
any further southward advance would be made. Now that the 
anomalous Sebekhotep at Argo is out of the way, we know that 
none was made. With the expulsion of the Hyksos, however, 
expansion northward and southward followed, and hence we find 
the records of Tliutmose I (last quarter of the sixteenth century 
b. c.) extending from the first cataract ever southward at intervals 

12 Schaefer in his publication Nastesen has expressed a similar opinion, from impres¬ 
sions gained from Lepsius’ notes. 
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through the dangerous waters and difficult marches in the desolate 
wilderness of the Batn el Hagar, until, having surmounted the 
rapids of the third cataract, he was the first Pharaoh to stand at 
the northern gateway of the Dongola Province. Before him 
flowed over two hundred miles of unbroken river, winding among 
the richest fields and the most opulent palm groves in the Sudan 
(Fig. 21). With the difficulties of the long advance now behind 
him, and the decisive battle over, he halted here for a well-earned 
rest, and opposite the Island of Tombos (Fig. 27) he erected five 
triumphant stelae commemorating the conquest, calling him 
“ Overthrower of Kush,” and proudly reciting the limits of his 
vast empire, from the upper Euphrates on the north, to this remote 
province on the upper Nile (Fig. 28). At the same time he took 
measures to protect and hold the new conquest, and built a for¬ 
tress here. Thus when we have excluded the alleged advance of 
Sebekhotep through this region, Thutmose I and his monuments 
here gain an entirely new significance. He was the first of the 
Pharaohs to view this great garden on the upper Nile, and to him 
its absorption by Egypt was due. 

There are no traces of the fortress mentioned in the largest 
stela-inscription on the eastern shore, where the stelae all are; but 
on the upper (southern) end of the island of Tombos opposite the 
stelae, is a Nubian stronghold of sun-dried brick, which may con¬ 
tain the nucleus of Thutmose I’s fortress here. The rocks on the 
island and the neighboring mainland belong to a granite ridge, 
which cropping out here causes the Abu Fatma and Hannek rapids 
immediately below, these being the chief rapids of the third cataract. 
Both on the island and the eastern mainland the granite has been 
extensively quarried, and in the eastern quarry there lies a pros¬ 
trate royal colossus left nearly finished. It is evidently from here 
that the granite shafts for the large colossi on Argo were taken. 
They show the same color. It should be noted also that the granite 
of the Sebekhotep statue there is of much darker color than that 
of the large colossi, or that of these Tombos quarries, the only 
granite near Argo. The granite rocks in the middle of the island 
rise fifty to seventy-five feet above the river and bear numerous 
rude graffiti of workmen, chiefly depicting animals and boats. 
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Fig. 27.—The Nile, Looking down Stream at Tombos. Island of Tombos at left. Stelae and inscriptions of Thutmoso I on rocks at right. 
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Further south, between the fortress and the granite quarries of the 
island, we found on a low rock a new inscription. It is dated in 
the year twenty of a king whose name is certainly either Thutmose 
III or Thutmose IV. The space for the three plural strokes 
which would make the name that of Thutmose IV, has been broken 
out, but there is room for them, and the question arises whether 


Fig. 28. —Photographing Tombos Stela of Thutmose I. The stela is inscribed on the large 
fallen rock at left. 

the preceding sign, the beetle (hpr), has been slightly misplaced 
by accident, or intentionally so placed to make room for the fol¬ 
lowing plural strokes. The available documents from the reign of 
Thutmose IV and his age at death (twenty-four) as shown by his 
mummy, are against his having reigned so long as twenty years. 
The inscription belongs to a new viceroy of the south, “king’s-son, 
governor of the southern countries, Ani.” His name occurs in 
two places, and both times has been carefully erased. The first 
time, the remains of the signs projecting above and below and 
preceding the erased surface would indicate with tolerable certainty 
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that the name is Ani. It contains eight lines, being a prayer to 

the gods of Nubia for “valor, vigilance,.readiness, in 

the favor of the king” and the usual material blessings. Ani adds, 
however, a list of the products of the Sudan which he delivers to 
the king. They are: “perfumes (Hnm*t), ivory, ebony, carob 

wood,.(a word lost), skins of the panther, Kliesyt- 

wood, incense of the Mazoi, being the luxuries (spsw) of wretched 
Kush.” The Mazoi were the Nubian tribe occupying the country 
within the upper loop of the Nile-S, and now included between the 
river and railroad from Haifa to Abu Hamed. It is evident that 
the bulk of “Kush” was the Dongola Province. This is the 
southernmost inscription of an Egyptian viceroy, and the first yet 
found in the Dongola Province. 

On the way to Tombos Davies went out to the strange massive 
mud brick mastabas at Defufa and made some general observations 
and photographs. These enigmatical monuments would repay a 
more extended investigation than it was possible for us to make in 
the limited time at our disposal. At the same time I went down 
the west shore to a point well toward Tombos and collected some 
data on the remains of a church in Akkad north of Hafir. 

VIII. THIRD CATARACT 

On the completion of the monuments of Thutmose I at Tombos, 
we began the passage of the third cataract, and accomplished safely 
the descent of the Abu Fatma and Hannek rapids on the eleventh 
of January. These are usually called the third cataract, although 
there is one more, though easy, rapid just below Hannek at Slia- 
ban and still another short, but much worse, rapid at Kagbar, thirty 
miles farther north. A tempest from the north, which wrecked a 
native boat in the channel on our beam at the foot of Hannek, held 
us moored at the north end of Simit Island, above the Shaban 
cataract all day the twelfth of January. We sent out our felucca, 
the only small boat to be had, to the rescue of the two people cling¬ 
ing to the wreck, but so powerful was the wind that the felucca was 
three times blown past the wreck and carried off to leeward, before 
she made the wreck and took the owner and his son ashore. 
Shortly afterward, a fold of our badly housed mainsail having been 
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caught by the gale, it was quickly whipped from its lashings and 
the lower half of it snapped into ribbons before the slovenly 
Nubian sailors could secure it again. The next day the wind had 
abated but the repair of our mainsail delayed us half a day, and 
the night of January 13 found us no farther on than the head of 
the Shaban rapid. This we ran on the fourteenth and in the 



Fig. 29. —Our Larger Gyassa Descending the Kagbar Cataract. 


evening of the fifteenth we moored but a few miles above the 
Kagbar rapid. By noon of the sixteenth we had secured a gang 
of men from the neighboring village and had begun the passage 
of the difficult Kagbar channel. It lies at the west end of the 
rugged granite ridge which stretches across the river here like 
an artificial dam. The drop in perhaps three or four hundred feet 
is considerable and the channel makes two sharp turns, forming a 
complete inverted Z- However, when darkness overtook us, the 
smaller of our two gyassas was safely through, though only after 
a narrow escape at one point, and the larger boat was lying in the 
lower angle of the Z (Fig- 29). This was an uncomfortable situ- 
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ation, at a point where the boat was exposed to the full fury of the 
swift water descending the long reach of the Z. Sleep w 7 as impos¬ 
sible, and to add to our discomfort a heavy wind off shore sprang 
up. Above the roar of the cataract surging beside us I heard, 
about midnight, the sharp snapping of canvas fluttering in the 
wind, and on going out could discern through the darkness the 
mizzen-sail loose from its lashings, and drawing heavily. The reis 
had moored the boat only at the bow, and the stern was now driven 
by the mizzen-sail out into the rapid. The single forward line 
chafing on the rocks fortunately held long enough for the fright¬ 
ened crew to carry a line ashore from the stern, but they could not 
draw the stern in again. What we escaped in the night, however, or 
a similar mishap, overtook us the next morning. We succeeded in 
avoiding the rocks in the last reach of the Z, and were driving 
across the river at the foot of the cataract in the heavy wind still 
blowing, when we ran upon a hidden rock under full way, which 
drove a large hole through the starboard bow. The boat filled 
rapidly, and the w 7 ater had reached the after-deck, which is 
always low in such craft, in a few minutes, but fortunately just as 
she sank the heavy wind had beached her. The story of the 
removal of our stores as the vrater rushed into the hold, our efforts 
to prevent the craft turning over into deep water and driving with 
the current a total wreck, and the various attempts to repair the 
hull cannot be added here to burden this brief recital of our 
winter’s work. We succeeded in stopping the hole sufficiently 
to bale out the water, and right her, and in the final work of 
patching the hole inside and out, we enjoyed the assistance of 
the Shellali natives of Mr. Scott’s government surveying party, 
w 7 hich by extraordinary good fortune happened to be passing 
along the eastern desert at the moment. I am glad of this 
opportunity to express to him our sense of obligation for this 
effective aid. 

Our wreck took place on January lb, and the repairs were 
completed by the evening of the seventeenth. Although our 
stores were all reloaded by noon of the eighteenth, the heavy 
north wind made it impossible to start, and the wind continuing, 
the evening of the nineteenth found us only three miles north of 
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the fatal Kagbar rapid. It was not until noon of the twenty- 
first that we had made the few miles necessary to reach Dulgo 
and the temple of Sesebi. 

IX. DISCOVERY OF GEM-ATON, IKHNATON’S RELIGIOUS CAPITAL IN 

UPPER NUBIA 

The temple of Sesebi heretofore attributed to Seti I, has long 
been known, although it lies in the heart of the most inaccessible 
region of Nubia. It is situated at the foot of the third cataract a 
few miles below the Kagbar rapid on the west side of the river, 
opposite Dulgo, the residence of the mamur of the district. It 
is thus separated from the south by the third cataract, and from 
the north by the long and terrible rapids of the second cataract. 
It has therefore not often been visited by Europeans. Burckhardt, 
almost the first European of modern times to penetrate into these 
regions between the second and third cataract, passed the place 
in 1813 ; 13 but as he went up the eastern bank he never saw the 
temple of Sesebi, or at least makes no reference to it. 

In January, 1821, the able Frenchman Cailliaud, in company 
with Letorzec, reached it on his southward journey, and spent a 
day there. 14 As he continued southward, he passed several days 
later, the two Englishmen, Waddington and Hanbury, coming 
northward on their return journey. The latter two, therefore, 
arrived at Sesebi eleven days after Cailliaud’s visit; 15 so that the 
Frenchman was the modern discoverer of the temple. Waddington 
was evidently under the belief that he had discovered the existence 
of this temple. His brusque treatment of Cailliaud would indicate 
also some jealousy of the latter’s possible achievements in this 

^Poncet (1698), who gives no account of the monuments in the country, probably never 
saw Sesebi, and du Roule, who perished in Senaar, of course published no account of his 
journey (1704). Norden (1788) did uot even reach the second cataract, and Bruce, returning 
from Abyssinia in 1772, did not follow the river here. In 1793 Browne’s visit to Dar-Fur did 
not carry him into this region; and Legh (1813) stopped at Ibrim, half way from Aswan to 
the second cataract. 

14 Voyage a Merob, an Fleuve Blanc , au-delh de Fazoql .... a Syouah et dans cinq 
autres oasis; fait dans les ann£es 1819 , 1820 , 1821 et 1822 , par M. Frederic Cailliaud, de Nantes, 
Paris, 1826 (2 vols. of plates, 4 vols. of text), Text, Tome 1, p. 387. 

15 Journal of a Visit to Some Parts of Ethiopia. By George Waddington, Esq., and the 
Rev. Barnard Hanbury, London, 1822, pp. 279, 280. Cailliaud states that he reached Sesebi on 
January 8, and met the Englishmen on the eleventh. Waddington affirms that he met 
Cailliaud on the fourteenth and arrived at Sesebi on the nineteenth. 
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region. 16 The Englishman Hoskins, on account of a rebellion among 
the tribe of the “Mahass,” avoided the river at this point. He 
cut off the bend in the stream, on which our temple is situated, and 
passed through the desert from Fakir el-Bent to Soleb on June 3 
and 4, 1833. He therefore never saw Sesebi. Eleven years later, 
on July 4,1844, the great Prussian, Lepsius visited Sesebi on his 
way north; 17 but two generations elapsed before it was again the 
object of research. In 1905 Budge 18 visited the place, and the 
present writer on behalf of the Oriental Exploration Fund of The 
University of Chicago spent part of two days there in January, 
1907. 

The first account of the temple ever published was that of 
Waddington (op. cit., pp. 279 ff., 320), who accompanies his 
description by a small plan. For his day, his observations are well 
made, and accord perfectly with the facts. He also made an 
attempt to identify the place with the ancient “Aboccis” of Pliny. 
Cailliaud, who was a good draughtsman, made fuller observations 
and published a plan of the town, a plan of the temple, a perspec¬ 
tive view, and an elevation of one of the columns (op. cit., 
Planches, Vol. II, PL VII-VIII). It is evident from his sketch 
(PL VIII) that the site of the temple was encumbered with much 
more rubbish in his day than at present. Neither Waddington nor 
Cailliaud enjoyed a knowledge of hieroglyphics, as the researches 
of Champollion were published the next year. Nevertheless, 
Waddington says, that the columns “have been covered with 
hieroglyphics and figures which are much defaced and worn away 
by time. I copied three or four which I do not remember to 
have observed in the temples of Egypt” (op. cit., p. 280). Lep¬ 
sius was the first visitor with a knowledge of hieroglyphics. He 
says: “Hier stand ein alter Tempel, von welchem jedocli nur 

16 Of his meeting with Cailliaud and Letorzec in this remote wilderness, Waddington says, 
“We merely exchanged a few words of civility in passing, and proceeded on our respective 
destinations with as much indifference as if we had met in the park or on the boulevards"’ 
(op. cit ., p. 257). Cailliaud states that Waddington refused him information (op. cit.. Text, 
Tome II, pp. 395 f.), and in spite of Cailliaud’s later cordial note (op. cit ., Text, Tome II, 
p. 405), the Englishman’s above words are not reassuring. 

n Briefe aus Aegypten , Aethiopien, und der Halbinsel des Sinai , von Richard Lepsius 
Berlin, 1852, p. 256. 

is The Egyptian Sudan , its History and Monuments, by E. A. Wallis Budge, 2 vols., Lon¬ 
don, 1907, Vol. I, pp. vii, viii, 440 ff. 
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noch vier Saulen mit Palmenkapitalen aufrecht stehen; diese 
tragen die Schilder Sethos I , die siidlichsten, die uns von diesem 
Konige begegnet sind” (Briefe, p. 256). In his Denkmaler 
(I, 118-19), he furnishes the only good plans, of city and temple, 
with a fine aquarelle of the ruins (Fig. 35) and an elevation of one 
of the columns. Since my return to Europe I have had the 
opportunity of examining the unpublished manuscript of Lepsius’ 
venerable “Tagebuch” of his Nubian voyage, and I find there one 
of the acute observations we have learned to expect from him. 
His only remarks on the sculptures, after a description of the 
columns bearing them, are the following: “Die Mitteltableaus 
der Saulen sind auch sehr zerstort und alle uberschnitten; als 
dies geschah wurden die Saulen auch mit Kalk tiberzogen.” 

Budge visited and examined this temple with the purpose of 
excavating it. His conclusions as to its origin and value he states 
thus: “This temple was built by Seti I, king of Egypt about 

1370 B. c.An examination of the ruins of Seti’s temple 

convinced both the inspector and myself that it would be a waste 
of money to dig there,” 

Looking southwestward from the hill of Sese at the present 
day, the temple of Sesebi and its ancient city are lost in the wide 
plain which stretches far away westward from the Nile (left, 
Fig. 30), to the distant hills of the Sahara. During the writer’s 
entire stay at Sesebi (from noon of one day until noon of the 
next), the air was so obscured by flying dust and sand that at no 
time was the horizon clearly visible. This is evident from the 
photograph (Fig. 30). The violence of the wind was such that 
work upon the temple was almost impossible. Our camera ladder 
was hurled to the ground and broken, and a circle of poles and 
braces around the camera failed to prevent the agitation of the 
instrument by the fierce blasts of the tempest. Evidently Lepsius 
met with a similar experience, for he remarks in his “Tagebuch” 
(MS, p. 21), “Abdrucke der Inschriften konnten des Windes 
wegen, nicht gemacht werden.” All our photographs here were 
taken under almost prohibitive difficulties, and indeed it was well 
nigh impossible even to use a notebook when exposed to the full 
fury of the wind. One would dodge out from the lee side of a 
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Fig. .JO, Plain of Sescbi Looking Southwest from South Slopo of Sesc Hill, tho Temple Columns and Walls of Gem-Aton Discernible i 
Center. (Taken in hoavy sand-storm,) 
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Fig. 31.— General View of Temple of Sesebi from Southeast, Looking Northwest. (Rear of Sese Hill on extreme right.) 
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column during a momentary lull, make a hurried observation, 
and hastily beat a retreat to escape a deluge of sand beating like 
hot cinders in one’s face, and record the observation in the wel- 



Centim. 100500 2 * e s 10 12 1* 16 is %o Metres 

F.Fmo 50 10 20 30 +0 5oFufsfi: 

Fig. 32.—Plan of the Temple of Sesebi (after Lepsius, Denkmdler , 1,119). 

come shelter of the column. Nor are such winds as these uncom¬ 
mon in Nubia; they blow for days or even weeks at a time with 
unabated violence, and the quiet intervals usually continue but a 
few days. In the use of the accompanying photographs, therefore, 
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tlie reader is requested to bear these facts in mind. They are 
not what they would have been under different circumstances. 

The temple of Sesebi stands not far from the line of cultiva¬ 
tion, about five minutes’ walk from the Nile (Fig. 34). It was 
built of sandstone and its ground plan was about forty meters in 
length by twenty meters in width. The axis is in a tolerably 
accurate east-and-west line. The rear portion of the building 
has disappeared entirely and even in Cailliaud’s day only a short 
section of the lower courses of the north w T all was observable. 
At the present day the exterior walls are nowhere visible, though 
excavation would doubtless disclose their position. The rapidly 
falling river forbade our undertaking any clearance of the walls 
here, much to our regret. The ground plan of the interior at 
the rear is entirely problematical, but the arrangement of the 
interior of the front half is clear and was already perceived by 
Erbkam, Lepsius’ architect (see plan, Fig. 32). This portion of 
the building consisted of two columned halls, one behind the 
other, each having eight columns in two transverse rows. Those 
of the rear hall have now disappeared (Fig. 33), though Cailliaud 
found four bases, of which we could still observe three. In the 
first hall, three columns of the eight still stand (Figs. 33-35). 
They are of the second row, which thus lacks only its southern¬ 
most column. In Lepsius’ day a fourth column in this hall, was 
still standing (Fig. 35). It was the northernmost in the first row. 19 
The arrangement of this temple is therefore unusual and it 
should be compared with the other temple of the age to which it 
belongs, just found by Borchardt at Tell el-Amarna. One would 
expect a court before the first liypostyle, but we could find no 
traces of it. 

Of the relation of the building to the town inclosure we shall 
speak later. The architecture of the temple is not of the best. 
The palm columns are all of the same height and there is no 
clerestory. Their proportions are heavy, being much too thick 
for their height; the height of the capital approaches a third of 
the entire height of the column, and they cannot be compared 

1 9 Small fragments of its capital still lie on the spot. Budge still saw entire drums, and 
speaks of “inscribed portions of a doorway” (op. cit ., p. 441). 
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Fig. 33. Sesobi Temple, Looking Northeast across Second Hall to Columns of First Hall. Sese Hill on left. Buildings of Dulgo on 
east shore between northern (left) and middle column. (Native’s garment blowing in heavy wind.) 
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3. 31.—Sesebi Temple. Columns of First Hall from West. (Fragments of fourth column recently destroyed are behind northern (left) 
; see Fig. 35.) Nile and eastern hills in background. 
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with the sole palm column still surviving at Soleb. Space will 
not permit a detailed discussion of the architecture of these 
columns here. 

What excavation may yet disclose cannot be foreseen, but at 
present the unique and remarkable history of the place can be 
drawn only from the sculptures and inscriptions on the three 
surviving columns. These we shall refer to as the northern, 
southern, and middle columns. The reliefs on the northern and 
middle columns are on the south side; those of the southern 
column on the north side. The reliefs on the southern and 
middle columns thus face each other, and the aisle between them 
is the middle aisle, as the ground plan shows (Fig 32). They 
consist of offering scenes in which the king is always at the east, 
facing west, and the god before him at the west facing east. 
This shows that the back of the temple was at the west and the 
front at the east, for such is the direction with reference to front 
and back, in which the royal and divine figures in such temple 
reliefs regularly face. It is as if the god were issuing from the 
holy place in the rear of the temple, to meet the king entering 
from the front. The king, as Lepsius long ago noted for the 
first time, is Seti I. He stands with uplifted hands, before a 
small flower-crowned standard, surmounted by an oblation-vessel, 
as may best be seen on the middle column (Figs. 38 and 45). 
An examination of this middle column (Figs. 38, 39, 45, 46) will 
show the reader clearly the arrangement of all these reliefs, which 
it is important to follow closely, thus: 

The God The King 

- > Altar or Standard <-- 

On the contiguous sides of the southern and middle columns, that 
is, on either side of the central aisle, the divinity to whom Seti 
offers is naturally the great state-god, Amon. 

Having this arrangement clearly in mind, we may now take 
up each column in succession, beginning with the southern 
column. Here Amon is accompanied by his name (Fig. a), 
while the name of the king (Fig. 42) is just above the latter’s 
extended arms. 
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Fig. 35.--Sesebi Temple. Columns of First Hall as seen in 1841 by Lepsius (from Denkmaler , I, 118). Column at left, leaning to its fall, 
has since disappeared (see Fig. 34). 
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Above the king is a sun-disk adorned with the suspended ser¬ 
pent, over which is the band of heaven, extending clear across 
the relief (Figs. 36, 37, and 42). Both the figures, of god and of 

king, have suffered much. 
The king’s extended arms, 
the head of the god, and his 
upper figure are still pre¬ 
served. Behind the king was 
a pair of cartouches of large 
size, of course also containing 
his name. These were sur¬ 
mounted each by a pair of 
large feathers, of which only 
the tops now survive (Figs. 
37 and 42). This style of 
cartoucli is common on tem¬ 
ple columns and on scarabs 
from the Nineteenth Dynasty onward. The formulae of offering 
and the promises of the god, usual in such reliefs, are lost in the 
middle of the lower half of the scene, on each side of 
the offering standard. (See Fig. 37.) Behind Amon 
was the figure of Mut, but it has completely disappeared 
except the spiral wire belonging to her crown (Fig. a) 
and faintly visible behind Amon’s tall feathers. Her 
name is also visible by the top of the feathers (Fig. a). 

The relief on the middle column (Figs. 38, 39) is 
better preserved. It is precisely like that on the south¬ 
ern column. Of the king’s figure on the right only one 
elbow of the uplifted arm, and the pointed front of the 
royal kilt, are preserved (Fig. 45). Over his head is V/ * 

the sun-disk hung with the sacred serpent, and the sign h 


Fig. a .— Southern Column, right half, names 
of Amon and Mut. 



Fig. b 

fiL—fl 




of life. His name above his extended arm, is here better 
preserved (Fig. 45). The name of the god (Fig. b) has 
entirely fallen off except at the end. Under the king’s arm is 
the designation of the cultus act, which he is performing. It is 
interrupted by the point of the royal kilt, which runs out into it 
(Fig. c). 
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Fig. 36. —Sesebi Temple. Right Side of Palimpsest Relief on Southern Column. Expunged 
figure of Ikhnaton in middle. (Compare Fig. 41.) 
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Fig. 37.—Sesebi Temple. Left End of Relief on Southern Column. At top titles of Ikhnaton’s 
queen. (See Fig. 42.) 
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Fig. 38.—Sesebi Temple. Right Half of Relief on Middle Column. (Compare Fig. 45.) 
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The heaven-band above the king’s head, stops just there 
(Fig. 45), showing that there was no pair of large cartouches 
behind him, corresponding to those on the southern column 
(Fig. 37). A single column of text under the god’s 
arm contains one of the conventional promises. Behind 
Amon, who faces the right with extended scepter, was 
the figure of Ptah or Osiris (Fig. 45), but only his 
two hands grasping the scepter have survived. The 
beginning of his speech (Fig. d ) is all that has been 
preserved. The heaven-band stopped just behind him, 
including no more than his figure. 

The northern column (Fig. 40) has preserved little 
of the relief scene. Seti I on the right w T as offering 
wine to Khnum on the left. Over the king are his two cartouches 
and the serpent-hung sun-disk, as on both the other columns. 
Thesun-disk bears the familiar designation (Fig. e ). The king 
was accompanied by his fca-figure, a smaller male figure, standing 
beside him surmounted by the titles (Fig./). 

Under the god’s arm is the designation of the cultus-act (Fig. g). 
This statement that the wine is offered to Amon-Ee is doubtless a 
hasty error on the part of the scribe, for the inscription (Fig. h) 
over the god shows that he was Khnum. 


Fig. d 


Fig. e 
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Fig. h.— Titles of God Khnum on 
Northern Column. 


In this rapid survey of Seti I’s reliefs the reader will probably 
have been disturbed by intrusive figures. There is a noticeably 
intrusive symbol on all three columns. It generally breaks into 
the royal ovals of Seti I, and is so large that it may be seen at a 
distance (Fig. 31, on two further columns). I refer to the deeply 
cut disk at the top in the center of Seti’s reliefs. Beginning to 
make a record of Seti’s reliefs I first attacked the southern 
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Fig. 39.—Sesebi Temple. Left End of Relief on Middle Column. (Compare Figs. 38 and 45.) 
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Fig. 40.— Sesebi Temple. Right Half of Relief on Northern Column. 
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column. I was immediately greatly puzzled by this disk. It 
seemed to have been cut after Seti’s inscriptions, as it so sharply 
interrupts them. But, when I considered its position on the other 
columns, and perceived that it was in all three cases in the middle 



Fig. 41. —Expunged Figure of Ikhnaton behind Amon on Southern Column (Right end; 
compare Fig. 36). 


of the side facing the middle aisle, I conjectured that it was one 
of the deeply cut sun-disks appearing at the top in the middle of 
Ikhnaton’s adoration scenes, and that such scenes had once stood 
where we now find those of Seti I. I added the mental reserva¬ 
tion that I would never be able to prove the conjecture, and would 
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never think of publishing it. This was during the first five 
minutes of work. I went on with an examination of the southern 
column. Having passed from the figure of Amon at the right, to 
that of the other supposed divinity standing behind him, I was 
endeavoring to discern the head, when I was suddenly confronted 
by the familiar outlines of Ikhnaton’s figure, dimly discernible 
through the barbarous chisel marks of intentional expunction. 
All the peculiar and unmistakable lines were there. I glanced at 
the other columns, now knowing where to look and what to look 
for. He was there on all the others also. These were palimpsest 
columns, and this was a temple of the great revolutionary, the 
first and only one known in Nubia. Indeed, they were then the 
only surviving monuments of his thus far discovered in Nubia. 
Furthermore, no other columns of the great heretic anywhere, 
whether in Egypt or Nubia, have escaped destruction. It is 
therefore imperative to demonstrate beyond all doubt that he was 
their builder and the author of the reliefs, over which those of 
Seti I have been superimposed. 

The southern column, as Figs. 36 and 37 show, has at the top 
of the relief, two heaven-bands: one directly above the deeply cut 
sun-disk 20 in the middle, extends on the right far beyond the 
limits of Seti’s relief; the second (lower down) cuts directly across 
the sun-disk and extends on the left far beyond the other band, 
clearly visible above it (Figs. 36 and 42). This lower band also 
cuts across a crown of Lower Egypt at the right, which terminates 
under the upper band. It will probably be clear in the photo¬ 
graph (Fig. 36), that the figure wearing this crown is that of 
Ikhnaton, with his protruding chin, his oblique neck, and his 
crown tilted too far back—all barbarously chiseled away (Fig. 41). 
It is at any rate evident that this figure is not original to Seti’s 
relief, in which the goddess Mut once occupied the place behind 
Amon. The curled spiral wire (Fig. a) of her crown (like that 
of Ikhnaton) extends obliquely upward from Ikhnaton’s nose. 
This is clear on the original and also in the photographic negative. 
Ikhnaton’s hands are uplifted before him, each bearing a tall 
ointment jar (Fig. 41) which he is offering to his god. His god 

20Erom here on, “sun-disk” refers exclusively to the deeply cut disk of Ikhnaton; not 
to the disk over Seti’s head. 
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is of course the deeply cut sun-disk before him. The heaven-band 
above Ikhnaton extends quite beyond him, on the right (Fig. 36), 
making room behind him for another figure under it. This is of 
course his queen, who never fails to accompany him in such scenes 
elsewhere. Her legs can be discerned behind him below the large 
vacancy left by the piece which has flaked off. (See also Fig. 34, 
right-hand column). On the left (Fig. 37) the heaven-band of 
Seti I is interrupted by the chiseling away of Ikhnaton’s crown, 
the oblique lines of which can still be followed (Fig. 42). Over 



Fig. 42. —Southern Column, left side, upper portion of relief, showing titles of Queen 
Nofretete, crown of Ikhnaton and two heaven-bands, one across disk of Ikhnaton. 


the upper end of the crown, above Seti’s heaven-band (that is, 
outside of the limits of his relief, Fig. 42), is the conclusion of 
the usual formulae following a king’s name. At the right of the 
mutilated crown is a fragment of the royal oval once containing 
the king’s name. We thus have here again the figure of Ikhnaton 
facing his god, but mutilated from head to foot beyond recogni¬ 
tion, if other evidence were not obtainable for identifying it. 
Just as on the right, the heaven-band above Ikhnaton here on the 
left, extends out behind him far enough to cover another figure, 
and fortunately we have here inscriptional evidence to determine 
whom it represented. In six columns extending directly across 
Seti I’s heaven-band are the name and titles of Nofretete, Ikhna¬ 
ton’s queen. They have been cut into at the bottom by the large 
feathers rising from the cartouches of Seti I, lost below. They 
are as follows (Fig. 42): “Hereditary princess, great in favor, 
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plenteous in love, queen of South and North, .... the palace, 
customary .... embracing (?) ....(?) great king’s wife, his 
beloved, [Nofretete], living forever.” 

It is thus clear that the original relief on this column was 
arranged as follows (Fig. 43) : 
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Fig. 43.— Diagram showing Arrangement of Ikhnaton’e Expunged Reliefs at Sesebi. 


The altar cannot now be traced, but must of course have occu¬ 
pied the center as often at Amarna (Fig. 44). Traces of a vessel 
sitting on the altar are probable on the middle column. There 
is no room behind the queen for any of the daughters appearing 
so commonly at Amarna. 

When this column was appropriated by Seti I, his sculptors 
chiseled out the reliefs of Ikhnaton as far as possible, but the royal 
figures and especially the sun-disk were too deeply cut to be com¬ 
pletely erased, while some of the smaller things, like the titles of 
Ikhnaton’s queen were overlooked or neglected. When the work 
of erasure and destruction was complete, the defaced surface of 
the column was filled out, patched, and smoothed with stucco. 
The reliefs of Seti were then sculptured upon this new surface, 
partially in the hard stucco patching, partially in the sandstone 
of the column. Fresh coloring over the whole concealed the 
stucco patching, and the fraud was only discernible when the 
colors had disappeared and the weather of centuries had loosened 
all the stucco till the last vestige of it had fallen out, carrying with it 
large portions of Seti’s reliefs and inscriptions and in places caus¬ 
ing their complete disappearance. Thus it is that his cartouches, 
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Fig. 44.—Amarna Relief showing Ikhnaton and Queen Worshiping the Sun-disk. 
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or the name of his god, are now cnt into by Ikhnaton’s sun-disk, 
producing the impression that the sun-disk is a later insertion, 
defacing the reliefs of Seti I. Likewise the figure of Seti himself 
generally falls almost directly over that of Ikhnaton, so that his 
disappearance, when the stucco fell out involved the re appearance 
of Ikhnaton’s form. It is important to recall, at this point, that 
in Egypt, it is precisely Seti I who so often records his restoration 
of the iconoclastic work of Ikhnaton. 21 It is therefore just what 
we should expect, when we find him here undoing the work of 
Ikhnaton in Nubia. 

On the middle column the reliefs of Ikhnaton are not less 
unmistakable. Seti I’s heaven-band has again been carried 
directly through the sun-disk which now interrupts it (Fig. 45). 
The position of Seti’s figure on the right (as he offers wine to 
Amon on the left) is determined by his cartouches, and the 
inscription describing the cultus act (see c above), which is 
regularly below the extended arms of the offering king. One 
of Seti’s elbows can be seen (Fig. 45) above this inscription (c), 
and the inscription itself is interrupted by the pointed front of 
Seti’s royal kilt, as we have noted above. All the rest of Seti’s 
figure was cut into the stucco, which has fallen off disclosing the 
familiar lines of Ikhnaton’s form. The characteristic profile 
(Figs. 45, 46) with the protruding chin, unlike that of any other 
king, is complete with the exception of the lips. Above Seti’s one 
discernible elbow, appear both of Ikhnaton’s arms, uplifted in 
prayer to the sun-disk before him (Fig. 45). The contour of his 
form, especially the prominent abdomen, above the long skirt, is 
very characteristic. The front of the skirt projects into the 
inscription (c) under Seti’s arm. The heaven-band above him 
extends far enough to the right to include another figure, and at 
the extreme right, above the space for this figure is a royal oval, 
which once of course contained the name of Ikhnaton’s queen, as 
on the southern column, at the extreme left, where her titles termi¬ 
nate in a cartouch in exactly the corresponding position under 
the end of the heaven-band. Behind Amon on the left the pend¬ 
ant figure of Ikhnaton was stuccoed over and the sculptors of 

21 See my Ancient Records , II, § 878. 
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Fig. 45.—Reliefs on Middle Column. Those of Soti 1 heavy linos; those of Ikhnalon lighter lines. 
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Fig. 46. — Sesebi Temple. Head of Ikhnaton from Relief on Middle Column. 
(See Figs. 38 and 45.) 
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Seti I cut over it the figure of Osiris or Ptah (Fig. 45) as we have 
already noticed; but the stucco, having now fallen off, only the 
hands of the god grasping his insignia are preserved, while the 
general outline of Ikhnaton’s expunged figure is disclosed to view. 
That of his queen behind him also comes out clearly in an 
oblique light, so that it is discernible even at a distance of thirty 
yards, as in Fig. 33 (middle column). It becomes quite evident 
that the original relief of Ikhnaton, was also here arranged as we 
have found it on the southern column, first examined (see Fig. 43). 

The northern column (Fig. 40) leads to a like conclusion. 
Here, however, the weather and the more thorough expunction 
have almost completely obliterated the reliefs of Ikhnaton. The 
deeply cut sun-disk is of course evident, but of Ikhnaton’s figure 
on this side (right) one discerns only the abdomen, the posterior 
and the long kilt, across which extends the arm of Seti I’s k-figure. 
The pendant figures of Ikhnaton and his queen on the left, have 
quite disappeared. 

Around the bases of the southern and middle columns is a line 
of captives like those at Soleb, showing clearly the style of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Those on the north side of the nave are 
Asiatics, and those on the south negroes. These are clearly the 
untouched, original sculptures of Ikhnaton. 

It is quite evident that we have here a colonnaded temple hall, 
of which the original author was the great revolutionary Ikhna¬ 
ton. His reliefs show every characteristic of his monotheistic 
period, and it cannot be doubted that the building was a sun- 
temple built by him, the only one from this remarkable man’s 
reign of which any portion is still standing. His reign, after the 
inauguration of his solar monotheism, continued only ten to twelve 
years, and in such remote and inaccessible regions of Nubia, it is 
inconceivable that he could have in so short a time, erected any 
number of temples to his exclusive god. The reader will recall 
also that in the inscriptions just one sanctuary of Aton in Nubia 
is known to us. In the itinerary of king Nastesen, given on his 
Berlin stela, dating not long after 525 B. c., a town called 
Gm-Ytn is visited by the king. Schaefer had located this town 
in the vicinity of the Third Cataract, on the basis of the refer- 
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ences to it by Nastesen. 22 Not long after this the present writer 
called attention to the fact that in a Theban tomb the sun-temple 
of Ikhnaton at Thebes bears the name Gm-Ytn. 23 It immedi¬ 
ately became evident that the Nubian Gm-Ytn must have been 
a sun-city and sanctuary founded and named by Ikhnaton, a 
foundation like that of el-Amarna, its purpose in Nubia being of 
course like that of el-Amarna in Egypt. When one recalls, that 
without any prepossessions as to the character or origin of the 
place, Schaefer had located it in the vicinity of the third cataract, 
and that we have now found a sun-temple of Ikhnaton at the foot 
of the third cataract, it becomes evident that our newly found 
sun-temple of Sesebi is the ancient Gm-Ytn. 24 

It is presumable that the wall at present inclosing the place, 
is the wall of Ikhnaton, and that the town which he laid out was 
no larger. To him who has observed how extremely limited was 
the settlement around so splendid a temple as that of Soleb, this 
limited extent of Ikhnaton’s town will not seem strange. These 
Nubian state sanctuaries were but garrisoned strongholds, of lim¬ 
ited area, in one corner of which stood the temple. Kummeh and 
Semneh are typical examples in the Middle Kingdom. Under the 
Empire it was not different, and Soleb is officially always called: 
“Stronghold (mnnw) of Khammat (H f -m-m ,f t).” Likewise, 
Sedeinga, but a few miles from Soleb was called “Stronghold of 
Tiy.” Naturally the sun-temple erected by the successor of the 
builder of Soleb and Sedeinga would not differ from these latter 
places in this respect. 

The temple therefore, facing the rising sun as we should expect, 
stands in the northwest corner of a stronghold also oriented to 

22 Die aethiopische KQyiigsinschrift des Berliner Museums , von Heinrich Schaefer, Leip¬ 
zig, 1901. 

23 Zeitschrift fur aegyptische Sprache , 40,106 ff . 

2-t As the god of the place was in later times “Amon of Gm-Ytn,” it might be expected 
that Seti I’s reliefs should mention “Amon of Gm-Ytn.” But a moment’s reflection will 
show that the name “Gm-Ytn” was certainly not preserved in the official documents of 
the times immediately following the overthrow of Ikhnaton. This is inconceivable. Its 
name was of course changed by the government; and the old name lived on only in the 
mouths of the people. Thence at last grew up the term “Amon of Gm-Ytn;” and long 
after the revolution of Ikhnaton was forgotten, this name of this Nubian Amon gained offi¬ 
cial recognition. It never occurs in the Nubian inscriptions of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
The earliest known occurrence of the name is in Tirhaka’s temple at GebelBarkal (Napata), 
where Tirhaka is represented as worshiping “Amon of G m - Y t n ” in one of the side-chapels. 
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Fig. 47—Plan of th© City of Gem-Aton (after Lepsius, Denkmaler, I, 119) 
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the cardinal points. The building, like the temples of Kummeh 
and Semneh, engaged in the wall of the fortress on two sides. 
This fortress contained the ancient town, which was therefore, like 
the settlements of Soleb and Sedeinga, of very limited extent. 
The annexed plan (Fig. 47) will indicate roughly its shape and 
dimensions, which may be compared also with the accompanying 
view (Fig. 48). The walls are about 7.50 meters thick, and the 
southern gate is about 2.25 m. in width. Most of the east wall is 
down and I could find no gate in it or the north wall. The bricks 
measure 10 X 10 X 86 cm. The river was falling so rapidly at this 
time that our departure was imperative, and we could not explore 
the neighboring country, as I should have been glad to do. We 
scanned the surrounding hills carefully with glasses in search of 
the quarries from which the stone for the temple was taken, but 
could not discover them. They might have yielded a building 
inscription, like that of Ikhnaton at Silsileh, and furnished us 
some further clue to the character of his Nubian city and temple. 

The origin of the place is therefore evident and in the main its 
early history clear. Ikhnaton (Amenhotep IV) in his unparalleled 
religious revolution about 1370 B. c., sought to bring his whole 
empire under the dominion of one god. 25 As the new religious 
and political capital in Egypt he founded Akhet-Aton (Tell el- 
Amarna). But the same must be done for the foreign possessions 
of the empire, adjacent Asia and Nubia, for as the king sang to his 
god in, 

The countries of Syria and Nubia, 

The land of Egypt, 

Thou settest every man in his place. 

Of the Syrian city or temple which he must have founded we know 
nothing; but in Nubia he erected at the foot of the third cataract 
our temple, now called Sesebi, and built with it a walled town. 
He named the place Gem-Aton (Gm-Yton), after the sanctuary 
of his god Aton, already existent at Thebes. 26 The religious char¬ 
acter of the place as a seat of the sun-god Aton, was thus made 
evident in the name. At the fall of Ikhnaton the Aton-temple at 
Amarna, as well as all the other Aton-sanctuaries throughout 

25On all this cf. my remarks in Zeitschrift filr aegypt. Sprache , XL, 106 ft'. 

™ Ancient Records , II, 942. 
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Fig. 48.— General Viow of Southwest Half of Ikhnaton’s Town at Sesobi, Looking Northwest from Southeast Corner. Ruins of houses 
visible under rubbish. 
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Egypt were destroyed, and their fragments have occasionally been 
found built into temples of Ikhnaton’s successors. In distant 
Nubia, however, the temple of Gem-Aton was at a safe remove 
from the wrath of Ikhnaton’s enemies. It escaped the first out¬ 
burst, and survived through the reign of Harmhab. The people 
continued to call it Gem-Aton, and fifty years after the death of 
Ikhnaton, the officials of Seti I found it, still bearing its heretical 
reliefs and inscriptions, representing the now detested Ikhnaton 
and his queen, worshiping Aton in his temple. But they did not 
destroy it as in Egypt. Here, as at the neighboring Soleb, they 
hacked out the hated sculptures of the heretic, and covering up 
all trace of them with stucco, they wrought new sculptures on the 
columns and walls, depicting Seti I worshiping Amon. The place 
then became a temple of Aton’s rival Amon. Its new official name 
we do not know. The people still continued to call it Gem-Aton. 
Long afterward when the odium attaching to this name was for¬ 
gotten, it gained recognition as the official name of the place. In 
the reign of Tirhaka, nearly seven hundred years after Ikhnaton’s 
revolution we find the town still mentioned, and its god was then 
officially called “Amon of Gem-Aton.” Nearly a thousand years 
after its foundation by Ikhnaton, Amon, the god whom he so 
hated, was still worshiped there under the same name. From that 
time on we know nothing of the city or temple. When it fell into 
disuse after the Christianization of the country, the temple became 
a quarry for the neighboring kinglet. This continued until all 
its walls had been removed and its columns one by one disap¬ 
peared, leaving at last only four. The site remained encumbered 
with the chips of sandstone, left by breaking up the blocks for 
easier transportation from the spot (see Fig. 83). Some time since 
the forties of last century one of the four columns fell, and was 
carried away in fragments as building stone. Thus the only sur¬ 
viving temple of Ikhnaton has been reduced to three columns, and 
their battered and weathered records are all that we possess to 
give us a hint of the unique origin of the place. What secrets of 
the world’s first monotheist still lie hidden there, remain for the 
spade of the future excavator, who may penetrate into this 
inaccessible region. 
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X. TEMPLE OF SOLEB 

We finished work at the Grem-Aton temple on January 22, and 
proceeding a few miles the next day, were held by the furious 
wind for five days at Gfurgot a few miles below Dulgo. When 
set to tracking, the sailors found it impossible to move the boats, 
so strong was the gale. I sent a request to the mamur at Dulgo 
for more hands at the ropes and he secured nine men for us, but 
even with these we soon ran into a projecting promontory of rock, 
around which we could not move, as there was no footing for the 
men on the other side. The gale quickened into a furious tem¬ 
pest burying us in vast clouds of flying dust and sand. Even in 
the cabin it fell on one’s papers in appreciable thickness, like 
snow, within an hour. In two hours everything in our cabin was 
deluged as if by ashes from Vesuvius. There was a pungent odor 
of dust in the air, it grated between one’s teeth, one’s ears were 
full, one’s eye-brows and lashes were laden like the dusty miller, 
it sifted into all boxes and cupboards, photographs and papers, 
till each leaf was separated from the next by a layer of grit, and 
it settled on the chemical trays in the dark-room in such quanti¬ 
ties that it destroyed disquieting amounts of our precious sup¬ 
plies and sadly injured the plates. At night it was bitter cold; 
the temperature dropped to 40° (Fahr.) above every morning 
before daylight, and there was a peculiarly chilling quality in the 
atmosphere. Our great desire was to reach the temple of Soleb 
thirty miles away, but even had we been able to secure camels, it 
would have been impossible to travel in such a gale. By the 
twenty-sixth of January the wind had been blowing for sixteen 
days with but one day’s moderation, and for eleven days it had 
raged night and day without a moment’s cessation. On the morn¬ 
ing of the twenty-seventh, however, we cast off at 4 A. M. with 
prospects of favorable weather, and having made half the distance 
to Soleb that day, we pushed on the next morning (twenty- 
eighth) and reached Soleb on the afternoon of that day. 

We were favored with good weather for a few days in the 
beginning of our work at Soleb, but during the remainder of the 
ten days we spent there, a heavy wind made photographing on a 
scaffold excessively difficult, and work of any kind a burden. It 
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may be said that epigraphic work of any kind is next to impos¬ 
sible during three days out of five at this season of the year in 
Nubia. The temple of Soleb, erected by Amenhotep III, is the 
most important monument in the Sudan, and one of the two great¬ 
est architectural w^orks surviving in the Nile valley, the other 
being the temple of Luxor. Of the magnificent temples erected 
by the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty all have perished 
save Luxor and Soleb, and we have in Soleb, therefore, one of the 
finest creations of the Empire. In his great building inscription 
at Thebes it is thus described by Amenhotep III: 

I built for thee thy house of millions of years in the precinct of Amon- 
Re, lord of Thebes (named) “Khammat” (name of the Soleb temple), 
august in electrum, a resting-place for my father (Amon) at all his 
feasts. It is finished with fine white sandstone; it is wrought with gold 
throughout; its floor is adorned with silver; all its portals are of gold. 
Two great obelisks are erected one on each side. When my father rises 
between them I am among his following. 27 

The place thus bore the name “Khammat” (H'-m-m’'-t = 
“Shining [or Crowned] with Truth”). It was dedicated to two 
gods: (1) to Amenhotep III himself under the name: “His Liv¬ 
ing Image on Earth, Nibmare (Amenhotep III), Lord of Nubia, 
Great God, Lord of Heaven;” and (2) to Amon. Approaching 
the temple (Fig. 49) we could find no trace of the two obelisks 
erected by the king before it. The building is accurately oriented 
to face the east. It is preceded by a large forecourt bounded in 
front by a light wall (possibly a pylon), now down and probably 
not high when perfect. It bears no inscriptions. An avenue of 
rams in the axis of the building led through this forecourt to the 
pylon. With one exception the rams have now all disappeared. 
These are the rams removed by the Nubians to Gebel Barkal, of 
which one was taken thence to Berlin by Lepsius. The pylon was 
much wider than the temple behind it. It offers a remarkable 
architectural feature which deserves further investigation: it was 
preceded by a large vestibule hall, the side walls of which abutted 
directly on the middle of the front face of each pylon tower. The 
north pylon tower is still sufficiently preserved to show the vertical 


27 Ancient Records, II. 890. 
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Fig. 19.—General View of Solob Temple from the North. 
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line on its east front, where the north side-wall of the vestibule 
hall impinged on the face of the pylon, extending upward to the 
cornice of the pylon. At the rear of this imposing hall, immedi¬ 
ately in front of the pylon door, are now the bases of two enormous 
columns, one on each side of the axis, each over seven feet in 
diameter at the base, while the bases themselves are over twelve 
and a half feet in diameter. Lepsius still saw eight of these bases 
in two rows of four each, on each side of the axis and parallel with 
it. 28 Viewed from the entrance, this hall must have been one of 
the most imposing examples of columned architecture ever con¬ 
ceived in the Nile valley. It is greatly to be regretted that this 
unique hall has disappeared down to the bases of the columns and 
walls. It is deeply encumbered with rubbish, but it would amply 
repay clearance. Behind the pylon the arrangement of the temple 
is an extension of the usual plan: a large peristyle court of thirty 
columns, with a double row of columns at the rear and a single 
row elsewhere, followed by a second similar court of thirty-two 
columns, and two successive hypostyle halls, with the columned 
naos itself behind all this. The entire structure including the large 
forecourt was some six hundred feet long, and Lepsius’ draughts¬ 
men saw the bases of one hundred and forty columns. Every¬ 
where in design and execution the building betrays the fine lines 
and the exquisite proportions of the very best work of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty architects, who brought Egyptian architecture 
to its highest level of attainment. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the superb building lies in a region so remote and inaccessible, 
and that it has already suffered such sad ruin that it is doomed 
to complete destruction unless works of sane restoration, or rather 
of preservation, can soon be undertaken. In Egypt such a build¬ 
ing would form a center from which to proceed in the study of 
Egyptian columned architecture, and a structure to be as sacredly 
visited and studied by students and travelers as the Parthenon at 
Athens. 

Passing from front to rear (Fig. 49) we meet four series of 
important documents: 

28 There may be some question whether Lepsius actually saw the outermost two pairs, 
or whether he has restored them in his plan (LD, 1,117). 
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1. Face of pylon (reliefs of Amenhotep IV). 

2. Back of pylon (Heb-sed reliefs). 

3. North side of door between the two peristyle courts (Heb- 
sed reliefs). 

4. Columns in rear chambers (foreign captive lists). 

No study of these important documents has been made since 
Lepsius visited it sixty-three years ago, though an account of some 
of them only as published by Lepsius is given by Budge, who 
visited the place in 1905. He says: “Of the reliefs with which 
it was decorated we can get a good idea from the drawings pub¬ 
lished by Lepsius.” Budge seems, however, to have made an 
independent examination of the front of the standing section of the 
pylon (called by him “second pylon”), from which Lepsius pub¬ 
lished nothing; for Budge says: “The face of the second pylon 
was sculptured with large figures of the king [Amenhotep III], 
who was represented in the act of slaying his enemies” ( Sudan , 
I, 612). What this face of the pylon really does contain is of 
great importance and interest, for the reason that, having been 
left bare by Amenhotep III , his son, the religious revolutionary 
Ikhnaton (Amenhotep IV), whose city we found at Sesebi, filled 
it with his own reliefs. They form the only extensive series of 
temple reliefs surviving from the reign of Ikhnaton. In the hollow 
cornice over the pylon door, in such delicate and flat relief that it 
is faintly visible only in oblique light for a little while before 
midday, is a pair of huge cartouches containing the double name, 
Neferkheprure-Wanre-Ikhnaton. There are in all six relief scenes 
of Ikhnaton still discernible on the portion of the pylon preserved 
(only the south half of the northern tower), of which the follow¬ 
ing five are intelligible: 

1. King Ikhnaton stands at the left, while Horus or Re at the 
right before him are placing a crown upon his head. 

2. King Ikhnaton kneels in the middle, while Atum and Re 
enthroned at the left and right place a crown upon his head. 

3. Ikhnaton standing at the right receives the sign of life from 
his father Amenhotep III as a god at the left. 

4. Ikhnaton standing on the right burns incense and pours 
libation to his father as god at the left. 
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5. Ikhnaton standing at the right worships Amon standing on 
the left. 

In scenes 3 to 5 the vulture-goddess Buto hovers over the 
king at the right. These reliefs of Ikhnaton are of especial in¬ 
terest because they date from the earliest years of his reign, from 
which heretofore we have possessed only the building inscription 
at Silsileh, and a few small fragments at Karnak. These new 
Soleb reliefs, therefore, exhibit a number of facts of interest in the 
course of Ikhnaton’s revolution. Three stages in their history are 
traceable: 

I. These reliefs were executed by Ikhnaton’s sculptors before 
his antipathy for Amon had begun; he is, therefore, represented as 
worshiping both Amon and his own father. 

II. Some time before his sixth year, 29 the feud with Amon 
and the other gods having broken out, the name and the figure of 
Amon, here in his own reliefs and also throughout this temple, 
were expunged. 30 But here a remarkable fact arises: the figure 
of Ikhnaton’s father as god of the temple of Soleb, was respected, 
even though the king Ikhnaton himself was represented as per¬ 
forming the temple ritual to him as god. 31 There is not space here 
to speculate at length on this new fact. We could conceive that 
Ikhnaton might respect his father’s figure without adopting or 
continuing his father’s cult; or if that cult was continued, it is 
worth while to raise the question, whether the Aton-faith did not 
continue the solar Heliopolitan theology, in which the king was 
an incarnation of the sun-god and his visible representative on 
earth. In continuing his cult it is conceivable that Ikhnaton’s 
theory simply regarded him as identical with the sun-god. It 
should be noted: first, that as a god Amenliotep III wears on his 
head a sun-disk surmounting a crescent; second, that the cultus- 
name of Amenliotep III as god in the Soleb temple reads: “His 
(the sun-god’s) Living Image on Earth, Nibmare, Lord of Nubia 
Great God, Lord of Heaven.” The “Lord of Heaven” is of course 

29 Griffith, Kahun Papyri , PI. 38, pp. 91 f. ; and my Ancient Records , II, §932. 

30 The expungement of Amon from the reliefs of Amenliotep III here was already known 
especially from the rams and lions. See Ancient Records , II, §§893 ff. 

31 We can now understand the fact that likewise on the rams and lions the cultus-name 
of Amonkotep III was spared, and also in the Silsileh relief of Bek. See Ancient Records , II, 
§§893-98, 973. 
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a sun-god, while “His Living Image on Earth” means the image 
of the sun-god, and I cannot but believe, therefore, that Ikhnaton 
was but continuing the Cult of the sun-god in continuing that of 
his father; just as he continued that of Re, of Horus, and of Atum, 
all sun-gods. To him these latter were identical and did not 
disturb his monotheistic theology. In the same way we must 
regard the cult of his father. 

III. The final stage of history discernible on this wall and 
elsewhere in the temple, is that which followed the fall of Ikhnaton, 
when his figure and name were expunged in turn, while those of 
Aruon and the name of Amenhotep III were everywhere restored, 
the latter often wrongly as Nibmare, where we should have Amen¬ 
hotep. This restoration was also known to us from the lions and 
rams of Soleb long since brought to Europe from Gebel Barkal. 

Passing from the front face to the rear face of this northern 
pylon tower, a not less interesting series of reliefs, from which 
Lepsius extracted a few isolated scenes, 32 is revealed to us. The 
importance of these scenes lies in their connection, not discernible 
in the four published by Lepsius, where indeed the most important 
detail on the walls was omitted, as we shall see. These scenes 
depict the ceremonies of the royal jubilee known as the Heb-sed 
(Hb-sd) in two series, which we may designate as: first, the 
Throne Ceremonies; and second, the Ceremony of Striking the 
City Gates. In the first, the throne (tnt’t) is the object of suc¬ 
cessive ceremonies at the hands of the king and queen, Amenhotep 
III and Tiy, and the important state officials—each ceremony 
being called by a special title like “Illumination of the Throne.” 
The ceremonies took place on different days and two at least were 
“on the morning of the Heb-sed.” In one of them the throne 
was anointed, and we see before it a cabinet containing the oint¬ 
ment which is designated “hall of secret ointment brought before 
the throne.” These throne ceremonies form a series of reliefs in 
a single bottom row along the lower portion of the wall for perhaps 
two meters from the pavement. Above this row is the second, 
larger series, the Ceremony of Striking the City Gates, which 
occupied all the space to the top of the wall. The two extracts 

32 Denkmaleri III, 83 6, c, 84 a, b 
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given by Lepsius, show what has often been recognized as cere¬ 
monies in which the king strikes a door with his mace (Fig. 50), 
but the door has been supposed to be that of the temple of Soleb 
at its dedication. As a matter of fact the entire large rectangle 
containing the reliefs (not included in Lepsius’ drawings), has 
the usual form of a crenelated city wall; the doors in question, 
struck by the king, are the gates of the city, and at each such gate 
the entrance is protected by a projecting battlemented tower, the 
wall of which curtains the inner doorway (Fig. 51). The king 
thus passes from gate to gate of the city, striking the doorpost 
with his mace and saying: “I have smitten thy door-post, I have 
struck thee, I have forced (?) thee.” 

In this ceremony he is accompanied, among others, by a youth 
who is called “the hereditary prince, the sole companion, Amen- 
hotep,” who can be none other than the crown prince Amenliotep, 
he who became the fourth of the name and afterward Ikhnaton. 
In addition to the fact that the king here uses the prehistoric form 
of mace, which is sufficient evidence that we are here dealing with 
an archaic ceremony, the formula which he pronounces at each 
gate, twice contains the archaic absolute pronoun of the second 
masculine singular, kw, found only in the hoary pyramid texts. 
It is evident, therefore, that we are here dealing with a royal in¬ 
stallation ceremony which arose in the remotest antiquity of the 
Egyptian kingdom. To anyone with the slightest acquaintance 
with the earliest inscribed monuments of Egypt, it is not far to 
search what feast or ceremony we are here dealing with. It is 
the “Feast of Going around the Wall” or the “Circuit of the 
Wall,” already mentioned in the annals of the First Dynasty. 33 
There is not space here for discussion of its significance, but it 
would seem to be evident that it grew out of some historical occur¬ 
rence, possibly the capture of the capital of Lower Egypt by the 
king of Upper Egypt at the absorption of the Delta by Upper 
Egypt in prehistoric days. His knocking at the gates of the 
northern capital demanding its surrender, might easily become a 
part of the ceremonies by which the later kings of the united 
kingdom each celebrated his assumption of power over Upper and 

33 Palermo Stone, Front, 1. 2, year 1. 
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Fig. 50. —Striking the Twelfth City Gate in the Royal Jubilee Reliefs at Soleb. Note city wall 
and gate at lower edge. Compare Fig. 51. 
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Lower Egypt now united. Leaving such conjectures, it would be 
interesting to determine how many gates the city possessed and 
what city is meant. Unfortunately, as a glance at Fig. 51 will 
disclose, only two sides are preserved and one of these is incom¬ 
plete. A reconstruction with the full number of gates on each 
side is therefore impossible. It is probable that the right side is 
complete, but the numbers on the original are illegible and un¬ 
certain. Assuming that the numbering began at the lower left- 
hand corner of the city, there were twelve gates above and below, 
and probably three gates at each end, making thirty gates in all. 
Assuming that the numbering began at the upper left-hand corner, 
there were nine gates above and below, and three at each end, or 
twenty-four in all. Thus far I can discover nothing in the reliefs 
or inscriptions to determine what city is meant, but it was pre¬ 
sumably Memphis, for reasons which space will not permit reciting 
here. 

The only piece of inscribed wall still standing in the temple of 
Soleb besides the two sides of the section of the pylon, with 
which we have been dealing, is the north side of the deep door¬ 
way (Fig. 49, Door IV), from the first into the second peristyle 
court. On the north face of this section of wall is a series of 
reliefs of prime importance in eight horizontal rows, rising one 
above the other from the floor to the ceiling of the lofty colon¬ 
nade. We had some difficulty in making the upper rows acces¬ 
sible, owing to their height and the fact that we had been unable 
to carry our tallest ladders into this inaccessible wilderness. 
However, I succeeded in borrowing four tall palm trunks forming 
the roofing timbers of a native’s house, who obligingly consented 
to dispense with the roof of his dwelling for a week, and with 
these as uprights at the four corners we succeeded in building a 
scaffolding (Fig. 52), for the floor of which we had only the two 
gang-planks from the nuggers. One of these was badly fractured 
in the middle, making the question of its ability to sustain us a 
piquant element in our long-continued efforts to secure a com¬ 
plete record of this wall. During our entire work upon it, facing 
the north as it did, we were exposed to a violent north wind 
which arose soon after our arrival, and at times threatened to 
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shake down the scaffold. The manipulation of squeeze paper 
was an impossibility. The operation of a large camera on two 
crazy planks at an uncomfortable elevation is not easy; when the 
wind, however, threatens to carry away the instrument every 
moment, and the wall, always in the shadow and never receiving 
any sun, must be illuminated with a reflector held by some one 
standing on the scaffold, the work of securing even poor negatives 
is slow and painful. We hope, however, that with the negatives 



Fig. 51. —Plan of the “Strikings” of the City Gates at the Celebration of the Royal 
Jubilee as Preserved on the Pylon at Soleb. The royal figure is above inserted only twice; 
it is to be supplied at each of the gates. 
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(thirty-two in number) and our hand copies made from the wall, 
that we have secured about all that it offers. 

Two of the eight rows on this wall were copied and published 
by Lepsius, 34 but the subject of the series is not discernible in 
the publication. At the right-hand end of the lower row, in a 
scene 35 now almost invisible, the king may be discerned as he is 



Fig. 52. — Photographing the Reliefs of the Royal Jubilee on Door IV at Soleb. 

borne from the palace in a palanquin on the shoulders of his 
bearers; before him is a retrograde inscription in six vertical 
lines. The first of these (apparently the last) on long and close 
inspection certainly begins with the date, which is given as fol¬ 
lows: “Year 30, second 36 month of the third season (Smw), first 
day.” This is of course the date of the Heb-sed, the thirty 
years’ jubilee, and to make matters certain, the fourth line begins, 
“He (Amon) appoints the first Heb-sed for his son, who rests 

Denkmaler , III, 85, 86. 35 Lepsius, Denkmciler, III, 85/>. 

36 The conventional or mythological date of the beginning of the IJb-sd is of course 
the first month of P r * t, that is Tybi ; but its actual date vai ies. 
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upon liis throne.” This establishes for the first time the date of 
Amenhotep Ill’s first jubilee, 37 and we thus have in these eight 
rows invaluable new material for further study of this remarkable 
feast. The general arrangement of each of the seven rows above 
the first is as follows: 

First, at the left end is the door of the palace ('h'), which the 
king and queen approach from the right in order to “rest in the 
palace.” 

Second, farther to the right an elaborate procession with 
Upwawet mounted on a very tall pole surmounting a shrinelike 
base borne on poles on the shoulders of priests. The king and 
grandees accompany it. 

Third, farther to the right, a shrine containing a Khnum, 
“presider over the chapel of Wnm-hrp (or shm), before which 
the king worships.” 

Fourth, at the right end various ceremonies, especially the 
presentation of grain to the king and by him to the god Khnum. 

Divergencies from this scheme occur in some cases. The 
beginning of each row, like the lowermost, is at the right, and 
when the ceremony depicted in the row is finished, the king 
enters the palace at the left end of each row. It is possible that 
each row depicts the ceremonies of a single day. In view of this 
Heb-sed series at the back of this peristyle court and the other 
Heb-sed series at the front of the same court (on the back of the 
pylon), it becomes evident that this court, and perhaps the whole 
temple, was built to celebrate the king’s first Heb-sed jubilee, of 
which we also hear of the celebration at Thebes. Being built so 
late in the king’s reign, we can now understand why the pylon 
reliefs on the front were unfinished at the king’s death, leaving 
the face of the pylon to be filled with reliefs by the king’s son 
Ikhnaton (Amenhotep IV). 

Not a single column of the second peristyle court is still stand¬ 
ing (Fig. 49); the walls are also down, the blocks carried away, 
and even the pavement has been removed. The rear of the temple 
(Fig. 49), containing a superb palm column, is in somewhat better 

37 The year was already known from the tomb of Khamhet at Thebes; see my Ancient 
Records , II, 87011. 
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condition, but almost the only inscriptions there are the foreign 
captives sculptured on the columns with their names. All these 
we copied and the most important we photographed. They should 
furnish some useful ethnological types. At the rear of the temple 
on the north side is the temple well, solidly lined with masonry to 
the top. We cleared it to the water level, going down about twenty 
feet, but found only a few blocks from the temple which at some 
time had been thrown into it. 

The remains of the ancient town are very scanty and limited. 
On the west is the ancient cemetery, the tombs being cut out of 
the desert gravel. On the northeast of the temple is a heavy 
masonry quay extending into the river, but it is uninscribed. 
Fragments of wall (?) are near it on the north. Three miles north 
of the Soleb temple is a promontory of sandstone (Fig. 53) pro¬ 
jecting into the river on the west shore. It is known as Gebel 
Dosheh and contains a number of monuments. If it had been 
better preserved the most important of them would be a cliff-chapel 
of Thutmose III, now containing only traces of the conventional 
cultus reliefs, among them, of course, the worship of Sesostris III 
as god of Nubia. The face of the rocks bears numerous graffiti of 
officials who have passed here in the days of the Empire. The 
most important is a large stela of Amenemopet, viceroy of Nubia 
under Seti I. It contains a badly cut, but unusual prayer for his 
prosperity and success, in the course of which the boundaries of 
Seti I’s empire are given as Khenthennofer on the south and 
Retenu on the north. The gods of this hill are the cataract gods 
so commonly found in Lower Nubia. 

XI. SOLEB TO AMARA 

By February 9 we had finished our record of the monuments 
at or near Soleb, and leaving Gebel Dosheh, we reached Sedeinga 
the same day. It is about thirteen miles from Soleb. This temple 
built by Amenhotep III for the worship of his queen Tiy as god¬ 
dess of Nubia, as the fast vanishing dedication on the sole surviv¬ 
ing column shows, is in a sad state of ruin (Fig. 54). The only 
records which it contains are fragmentary reliefs depicting the 
usual cultus ceremonies. One new datum, however, was discovered, 
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Fig. 53.—Gebel Dosheli. Photographing the stela of tbe Viceroy Amenemopet. Our smaller 
gyassa moored below. 
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namely, the official name of the place, “Fortress of Tiy,” which 
was noticed by Davies on a badly weathered, half-overturned 
block. The fallen superstructure so encumbers the place with 
heavy blocks that it is now impossible to discern the ground-plan 
of the building without clearance, which we did not undertake. 

Passing the large Island of Sai on February 10, we reached its 
north end, twenty-six miles from Soleb, in the evening of the same 
day. Here on the east side of the island, crowning the heights 
overlooking the river is a considerable fortress of some Nubian 
melek of the last century or two. But there is every evidence that 
it occupies the site of an ancient Pharaonic fortress of the empire. 
Within are massive fragments of Pharaonic buildings, columns, 
door-posts, architraves, and the like, overturned and scattered in 
the greatest confusion, having evidently been reused by the later 
Nubians. On the north of the fortress, that is, outside of it, the 
ground-plan of a small temple can be traced. Whether these 
fragments were carried in from this temple, or belong to another 
within the fortress only excavation would determine. A stela of 
granite nearly four feet high lies among other fragments in the 
fortress, but as the inscribed face had been used as a millstone the 
inscription has practically disappeared. It was probably a record 
of Ramses II, and the date the “year 2.” The building was, 
however, older than this, and we were fortunately able to deter¬ 
mine the name of the builder. By digging under one edge we 
were able to turn over a large door-post weighing several tons, and 
the side thus exposed was found to contain the fragmentary build¬ 
ing inscription of Thutmose Ill’s great viceroy of Nubia, Nelii. 
In his king’s twenty-fifth year Nelii erected the temple here of 
sandstone, to replace one of brick. He calls this region S’*t, 
confirming the building inscription of Thutmose III at Semneli, 
which states that he built the Semneli temple of stone of S’'t. 3s 
Nelii, therefore, was the first great builder in these upper regions, 
having also built the temple of Semneli. Another fragment con¬ 
tained the titles of Setau, viceroy of Nubia -under Ramses II, 
.among which he is called “governor of the gold country of Anion,” 
thus corroborating our conclusion of last year that there was a 


3 8 Ancient Records , I. 510.’ 
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Fig. 54.—Tlio Temple of Queen Tiy at Sedeinga. Seen through the palms of the villago. 
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Nubian gold country of Amon at the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. 39 A small piece of sandstone bears the title, “ Overseer 
of the prophets of all the gods, deputy of Kush,” which looks very 
much as if the local priesthoods of Nubia under the Empire were 
incorporated in one general sacerdotal organization under one head. 
The oldest document on Sai is to be found on a huge piece of the 
cliff which had fallen out of the east face of the rocks north of the 
fortress, and now lies close to the river on the east shore of the 
island. Having turned over in its fall the inscription is now up¬ 
side down. It is so badly weathered that it was some time before 
I discovered that it is upside down, not at first thinking that so 
large a rock (thirty feet square and fifteen or twenty feet high) 
could have turned over since the making of such an inscription. 
However, I at last made out, “Year 2 under the majesty of the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Okheperkere (Thutmose I).” 
It was therefore placed here by Thutmose I on the march for his 
Dongola campaign. A second line is so weathered that I gave it 
over. Two miles north of the fortress are four columns of a 
Christian church. 

After being delayed a day by a violent northern gale, we crossed 
with the two nuggers to the east shore and spent the twelfth 
of February in preparing to leave the boats and transfer to the 
caravan for the journey through the Batn el-Hagar, now totally 
impassable to such boats as ours. But as the wind dropped on 
the thirteenth we floated on, reaching Arnara, the limit of navigation 
at this season, on the same afternoon. By the kindness of Cap¬ 
tain Morant, governor of the Haifa Province we had found camels 
waiting for us, and they had been following us along shore ever 
since we left Soleb. By the next day at noon we had, with much 
regret, unloaded all our supplies and equipment from the two boats 
in which we had lived for two months and a half, and we saw them 
sail away southward to return to the government service at 
Ivareima, where they belonged. We kept our felucca, in which 
we had descended from Abu Hamed through the fourth cataract, 
for use in exploring the hundred and twenty-five miles of river 
still separating us from the beginning of our last year's work. 

39 See last year’s report ( AJSL , XXIII, p. 20). 
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Crossing in the felucca to the other (west) side we examined the 
ruins of a temple of Ramses II, a considerable building. The walls 
are encumbered to the tops of the doorways, and the place would 
greatly repay excavation. As informed by Mr. Crowfoot, we found 
at the rear of the temple a stela of Ramses II. We found it cov¬ 
ered with sand, which we removed, and replaced again on the 
completion of our records. This monument was also excavated by 
Budge in 1905. He describes it as follows: 

We found that the stela of Ramses IT had at some time or other been 
broken to pieces, which had been roughly stuck together with mud and 
plaster, and that the monument had been re-erected and was held in 
position by a thick mud wall built up behind it. The inscription so far 
as I could see it, gave no new facts, and as the stela was made of very 
soft stone, we decided to cover it again, and leave it there until men could 
go with a wooden frame and cement, and remove it carefully. 

This inscription has never “been broken to pieces” nor “stuck 
together” again. As anyone familiar with the monuments of 
Ramses II would see at a glance, this inscription is cut on the 
courses of a masonry wall, like the Ptah-stela of the same king at 
Abu Simbel or his treaty of peace at Karnak. The stela thus 
consists of a panel of masonry, in this case in its original position 
as part of the outside of the rear wall. It is 1.645 meters wide, 
and is preserved for a meter and a half from the ground. The 
mortar has fallen from the joints of the masonry producing 
troublesome lacunae. Of the first ten lines only the right-hand 
ends are preserved ; otherwise the remaining eleven lines (twenty- 
on^ lines in all) are fairly well preserved. They record the build¬ 
ing of a temple in Memphis by Ramses II in celebration of his 
Heb-sed jubilee, Ptah of Memphis being the patron god of the 
jubilee. As neither the buildings of Ramses II at Memphis, 
nor his building inscriptions there, are preserved, the monu¬ 
ment is of importance. We photographed it in sections and 
made exhaustively collated hand copies. When the proposed 
removal takes place, much of the inscribed surface will inevitably 
be lost, and it would seem that such a record as we took the time to 
make will then be the only source for a knowledge of the document 
as found. Owing to a misunderstanding of the local geography, 
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we failed to visit and inspect the six columns still standing in the 
small late Nubian temple on the east shore at Amara. 

XII. SECOND CATARACT REGION, KUMMEH AND SEMNEH 

On the fifteenth of February, having transferred to the caravan, 
numbering thirty-three camels in all, we rode along the east shore 
past the Amara rapids and reached Kosha in the evening. The rail¬ 
way once connecting Haifa and Kosha has now been discontinued; 
it would, however, have been of little use to us as we wished to 
scrutinize the rocks of the Batn el-Hagar for inscriptions. At 
Kosha I had great difficulty in finding a competent cataract reis 
to take our heavy felucca down the dangerous rapids between 
there and Haifa. After a pleasant night in the government rest- 
house at Kosha, it was nearly noon (February 16) before we could 
gain information of a suitable reis, whom we found later on the 
same day in a village a few miles farther north. The mamur at 
Kosha was very helpful and took us down river to this village in 
his own boat while our caravan marched beside us. He left us at 
Sarkamatto, where we took possession of the village shekh’s house, 
which he kindly placed at our disposal. Here on the shore was a 
very unusual spectacle for this region of the country. The hippo¬ 
potamus has now disappeared for nearly a century from districts 
so far north as this, but here we found suspended from a tree the 
heads of two which had been shot but a few months before by a 
native of the village (see Fig. 55). 

It was to the writer an experience of the greatest interest to 
enter this wild region of the second cataract, strategically so im¬ 
portant in the history of the Nile valley, both ancient and modern. 
This barrier to any southern advance, where river and shore alike 
are so beset with vast and tumbled rocks that passage by either is 
almost equally difficult, has kept the frontier of civilization at a 
single point and barred its advance for four thousand years—that 
is longer than at any other ancient frontier in the world. There 
is not space here to attempt a description of this desolate but 
wildly beautiful region, through which the raging river forces its 
troubled passage. We very much regretted, that during our 
caravan journey and exploration of the region, the north wind was 
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Fig. 55. —Two Hipp>potamus Heads Captured Recently by a Native at Sarkamatto in the Second 
Cataract Region. 
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so violent that the landscape was too obscured by flying sand 
to permit effective photographs to be made. Indeed, on the last 
day of the journey, our largest camera was overthrown and too 
seriously damaged by the wind to be used again. 

Leaving Sarkamatto on the morning of February 17, we 
reached Okma the same night, the felucca having kept pace with 



56.—View down tlie Tangur Cataract in a Sandstorm. Inscriptions of Thutmose 
I, Thutmose III and Hatshepsut on rocks at left. 

us all day. By the afternoon of the eighteenth we had reached 
the Tangur rapid (Fig. 56), at the head of which are some inter¬ 
esting graffiti. One on the west side reads: “Year two under the 
majesty of Thutmose I, who is given life. His majesty passed up 
stream to overthrow the wretched Kush. When the military 
scribe Ahmose was counting the ships.” Here is a vivid reminis¬ 
cence of Thutmose I’s great invasion of Nubia, when sitting on 
the shore at the head of the Tangur cataract, the scribe in charge 
of the tally counts the ships of the Pharaoh's armada, as they are 
painfully drawn up through the gate of rocks at the head of the 
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rapid. In the intervals of his tally, the scribe thus immortalized 
himself on the huge boulder at his elbow. We were unable to 
find the inscription of the same year of Thutmose I, adding the 
day and month, which was long ago reported by a lay visitor, 40 
and I am inclined to think that in this report there is some con¬ 
fusion with the inscription of the scribe Ahmose above. Near it 
is another dated on the tenth of the sixth month in the fifteenth 
year of the joint reign of Hatshepsut and Thutmose III, the 
queen being placed first. A number by various officials, undated, 
are on the rocks of the east side. 

Having spent the night of the nineteenth at Ambugol, we 
reached Kummeh and Semneh, our only long stopping-place on 
the caravan journey, at dusk on the twentieth. Here at either end 
of a huge granite dam (Fig. 57) extending clear across the river, 
are the frontier fortresses of the Middle Kingdom, each contain¬ 
ing a temple of the-Eighteenth Dynasty; while the neighboring 
rocks abound in inscriptions. In the temple at Kummeh until 
shortly before our arrival the natives of the village had been liv¬ 
ing; but through the kind interposition of Mr. Crowfoot, they 
had been assisted to vacate the place so that we could begin work 
at once. We found this the most difficult site for work which we 
had yet met. The strong wind kept the unspeakably filthy dust 
of the village and the temple interior eddying through the roof¬ 
less chambers of the building and constantly deluging both our 
notebooks and ourselves. As sheep, goats, and cattle had lodged 
in these chambers with their masters for generations, the evident 
character of this vile filth made work in the Kummeh temple 
almost intolerable. There was about a meter of rubbish in this 
temple, which had never been cleared out in modern times. We 
removed this and found in the court three graffiti of new viceroys 
of the Empire; two belonging to the same man. Both men’s 
names, as so commonly with the viceroys of Nubia, have been 
expunged by enemies, but that of one is still discernible as Seni 
(Sny). In the court at the rear the excavation disclosed a sand¬ 
stone stela bearing a prayer of Nehi, the great viceroy of Thut¬ 
mose III. By the generosity of Sir Reginald Wingate, this 

w Ancient Records , II, p. 28, n. b. 
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memorial of one of his earliest predecessors in the administration 
of Nubia, was presented to Haskell Oriental Museum. 

On the third day after our arrival we were greatly relieved by 
the appearance of the felucca, which had come down the inter¬ 
vening rapids with great difficulty and some damage. Without 
it we should have been unable to cross to the western fort and 
temple of Semneh, where we now began our records on the 
twenty-fourth. At the same time work was begun on the numer¬ 
ous graffiti on the rocks east and northeast of the Kummeh fort. 
Here the officials and garrison of the fort in the days of Abra¬ 
ham, as they loafed beside the road to the fortress gate in the 
shade of the granite cliffs, have cut their names, titles, prayers to 
the local gods, and sometimes rude memoranda of the business or 
occasion which brought them thither. Over four score of these 
are scattered along this road. A more important series of graffiti 
here are the well-known Nile levels, records of the maximum 
height of the river during the inundation, cut in the rocks along 
the bases of the fortresses during the latter half of the Twelfth and 
the beginning of the Thirteenth Dynasties. An examination of 
the neighboring rocks showed pot-holes worn by the high water 
on the southwest of Kummeh fort far higher than the modern 
maximum level. Later Davies noticed others at a still higher 
level in the valley east of the Kummeh fort. We carried the 
level of these highest pot-holes around to the front of the fortress 
where we found that the ancient marks were only 60 cm. above 
the level of the pot-holes. In the Twelfth Dynasty, therefore, 
the maximum inundation flowed behind (east of) Kummeh and 
made an island of the headland of rocks on which the Kummeh 
fort is situated. There can be no doubt that the ancient records 
mark the actual ancient level of the river, and not some point at 
a fixed arbitrary unit higher than the actual level of the water; 
even though the ancient maximum is twenty-five to thirty feet 
higher than that of today. Some great barrier below Kummeh and 
Semneh has since been removed by the river. Four thousand years 
is probably enough lapse of time to account for such a change. 41 

41 It is conceivable that the present granite barrier at Kummeh and Semneh may have 
been enough larger in the Twelfth Dynasty to cause the ancient high level, but into such 
researches only a geological specialist can venture. 
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Fig. 57.— Natural Granite Dam at Kummeh and Semneli with the Fortresses at Either End. Looking down stream. 
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Among the graffiti on the west shore, I found one dated in the 
seventh year of Amenhotep I. This is the earliest date of the 
Empire in Nubia, and the southernmost record of this king. It 
was placed there by “the king’s-son of the southern region, Thure,” 
and is, therefore, the earliest viceroyal record in Nubia, though 
the title carried by Thure in this inscription does not entirely con¬ 
form with that which he bore as viceroy under Thutmose I. 42 
South of the Eighteenth Dynasty temple in the Semneh fortress 
is a brick temple, which was cleared out by Budge and Crowfoot. 
The sanctuary contains an altar of Taharka, and in its present 
form the building is probably of Ethiopian date; but I found in it 
a fragment of probably a Nineteenth Dynasty inscription mention¬ 
ing the “countries of Retenu,” and the temple is doubtless of 
older origin. It is worth remembering that Thutmose III affirms 
that he replaced a brick temple by one of stone here. In front of 
the altar-chamber is a large hall with fallen stone columns, and 
the front of the building would repay clearance, though the rub¬ 
bish lies deep here. 

The conclusion of our work on the graffiti was rendered so dif¬ 
ficult by the wind, which whirled the sand into one’s eyes till sight 
ceased, that we found it next to impossible to finish and finally did 
not spend as much time as we could have wished in collating and 
establishing finally the text of these difficult inscriptions. We 
spent nine days at Kummeh and Semneh, the other principal 
documents of which are well enough known not to require enu¬ 
meration here. Leaving on the third of March we visited the fort 
of Uronarti, first reported by Steindorff and his party, and camped 
that night at Sarras. The felucca had great difficulty in passing 
the Kaginger rapid, where the rudder was smashed. When we 
reached camp at Gemai on the night of the fourth of March, the 
felucca failed to appear, and did not again overtake us. This was 
our last camp and an uneventful march brought us to Haifa, our 
starting-point of last year, just before dusk on the fifth of March. 
The next day there was fortunately a steamer going down, and 
the eighth of March found us again at Aswan, where we spent a 
fortnight in closing up the season’s work, packing away equipment 


42 Ancient Records , II, §64. 
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and apparatus, in cataloguing the materials collected, while Davies 
drew a portion of the Heb-sed reliefs from Soleb. 

The epigraphic survey completed by the expedition in the two 
seasons (1905-6 and 1906-7) extends from the southernmost 
monuments on the Nile northward to the Ptolemaic temples above 
the first cataract. In returning from this enterprise I cannot but 
briefly express the deep respect which during the progress of this 
work I learned to feel for our early predecessors in this field, par¬ 
ticularly for Cailliaud and Lepsius. Under more difficult circum¬ 
stances of travel, so far as reaching these remote regions was con¬ 
cerned, they brought back to the learned world the first adequate 
record of the numerous monuments scattered through twelve hun¬ 
dred miles of Nile valley above the first cataract. For the per¬ 
sonal character and the ability for keen observation exhibited by 
the then youthful Lepsius, I have gained a profound admiration. 

It is very much to be doubted if so many-sided an observer, with 
interests so far-reaching, will ever visit that country again. Only 
one who has felt the unceasing pressure of the merely material 
problems involved in keeping an effective expedition in working 
order in such a country, can fully appreciate the mass of varied 
results brought back by Lepsius, from the materials for a Nuba 
grammar to a corpus of the royal names on the Nubian monu¬ 
ments, or a hundred other classes of data collected. The amount 
brought back by Cailliaud, too, collected almost single handed, 1 
was simply prodigious. If, as a result of our work we are ever 
able to publish a corpus of the written records of this far-off land, 
we shall be but building upon their foundations. 

Finally, it was a source of the deepest gratification to one who 
knows what this long-suffering country of the Nubian Nile has 
passed through, to observe the just, humane, and practically effec¬ 
tive system of government which it now enjoys. Under the stable 
conditions and the economic development thus ensured, a certain 
number of the younger natives are being yearly equipped at Gor¬ 
don College in Khartum with trained powers of hand and mind 
for carrying into its remotest districts an increased ability to fur¬ 
ther the universal work of regenerating the Sudan, which the 
British supremacy is steadily and unselfishly accomplishing there. 
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With this great and exacting responsibility resting upon him, and 
in view of the fact that the country is still unable to carry its own 
financial burden, it certainly would have been no matter of wonder, 
if Sir Reginald Wingate had found it impossible to devote any 
time or any funds to the preservation of the ancient monuments 
of the land. But these heavy responsibilities have not withheld 
him from a broad-minded interest in such remains. A museum 
collection has already been started in Khartum, and a department 
of antiquities, under the able supervision of Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, 
has been established with sufficient funds at least to maintain a 
watch upon all monuments, and here and there to undertake some 
works of preservation. When the rapidly improving yearly balance 
sheet in the Sudan no longer shows a deficit, the organization now 
effected will offer an excellent basis for extending its present good 
work, and, we hope, may permit such enterprises as the complete 
excavation and preservation of the temple of Soleb, and a wide¬ 
spread work of research throughout the land. For what has 
already been done, however, all archaeologists and friends of 
antiquity owe to Sir Reginald Wingate a great and lasting debt 
of gratitude. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Arabic manuscript here printed was presented to me before 
I left Mosul by my friend Daud as-Saig as a memento of our 
friendship. Idawaja as-Saig was a man of culture, in sympathy 
with western thought, and an intimate acquaintance of M.N.Siouffi, 
the vice-consul of the French Republic in Mosul. From the first 
page of the manuscript it appears that through some Yezidis he 
had access to their literature. I know that he was in close touch 
with many of them, especially with the family of Mulla Haidar, 
which is the only Yezidi family that can read and guard the sacred 
tradition of the sect. 

The manuscript comprises a brief Introduction, the Sacred 
Books, and an Appendix. In the first, the compiler indicates the 
sources of his information and gives a sketch of the life of Seih 
'Adi, the chief saint of the Yezidis. 

The Sacred Books comprise Kitcib al-Jilwah (Book of Revela¬ 
tion), and Mashaf Res (Black Book)—so named because in it 
mention is made of the descent of the Lord upon the Black 
Mountain (p. 124). Al-Jilwah 1 is ascribed to Seih 'Adi himself, 
and would accordingly date from the twelfth century a. d. It is 
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divided into a brief introduction and five short chapters. In each, 
'Adi is represented as the speaker. In the Preface the Seih says 
that he existed with Melek Ta’us before the creation of the world, 
and that he was sent by his god Ta’us to instruct the Yezidi sect in 
truth. In the first chapter he asserts his omnipresence and omni¬ 
potence; in the second he claims to have power to reward those 
who obey him and to punish those who disobey him; in the third 
he declares that he possesses the treasures of the earth; in the 
fourth he warns his followers of the doctrines of those that are 
without;” and in the fifth he bids them keep his commandments 
and obey his servants, who will communicate to them his teach¬ 
ings. The Black Book , 2 which perhaps dates from the thirteenth 
century, is larger than the Book of Revelation, but is not divided 
into chapters. It begins with the narrative of creation: God 
finishes his work in seven days—Sunday to Saturday. In each 
day he creates an angel or king [melek). Melek Ta’us, who is 
created on Sunday, is made chief of all. After that Fahr-ad-Din 
creates the planets, man, and animals. Then follows a story about 
Adam and Eve, their temptation and quarrel; the coming of the 
chief angels to the world to establish the Yezidi kingdom; the 
flood; the miraculous birth of Yezid bn Mu'awiya; and certain 
ordinances in regard to food, kawwCtls and kochaks , the New Year, 
and marriages. 

The Appendix contains the following: 

1. A collection of materials concerning the Yezidi belief and 
practice. 

2. A poem in praise of Seih 'Adi. 

3. The principal prayer of the Yezidis, in the Kurdish lan¬ 
guage. 

4. A description of the Yezidi sacerdotal system. 

5. A petition to the Ottoman government to exempt the sect 
from military service, presented in the year 1872 a. d. 

An analysis of the texts shows that the material is taken from 
different sources: part of it is clearly derived from the religious 
books of the sect; another part from a description of the beliefs 
and customs of the sect given by a member of it to an outsider; a 
third, partly from observations by an outsider, partly from stories 
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about Yezidis current among tlieir Christian neighbors. Un¬ 
fortunately the compiler does not specify whence each particular 
part of his information is obtained. On closer examination it is 
evident that part, at least, of the Arabic in hand is a translation! 
from Syriac. See Notes 34, 36, 37, 45. 

’The Yezidis, frequently called “Devil-Worshipers,” are a small 
and obscure religious sect, numbering about 200,000. 3 They are 
scattered over a belt of territory three hundred miles wide, extend¬ 
ing in length from the neighborhood of Aleppo in northern Syria 
to the Caucasus in southern Russia. The mass of them, however, 
are to be found in the mountains of northern and central Kur¬ 
distan and among the Sinjar Hills of northern Mesopotamia. 

By reason of their mysterious religion, the Devil-Worshipers 
have been an object of interest and investigation for several gene¬ 
rations. Our chief first-hand sources of information in regard to 
the manners, customs, and practices of these people are: Sir Henry 
Layard, Nineveh and its Remains (1849), Xineveli and Babylon 
(1853); G. P. Badger, The Nestorians and their Rituals (1852) ; 
my honored teacher, Rev. A. N. Andrus, a veteran missionary of 
the A. B. C. F. M., resident in Mardin, Mesopotamia, “The 
Yezidis,” in the Encyclopaedia of Missions; P. Anastase, “The 
Yezidis,” in the Arabic periodical, Al-Masrik , Vol. II (1899) ; 
Professor A’ V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University, Persia, 
Past and Present (1906); “The Yezidis,” in the International 
Encyclopaediaps. v.; also in JAOS, NXV, 178; M. N. Siouffi, 
“Les Yezidis,” in the Journal Asiatique, 1882 (vii e serie, T. 
20), p. 252, and 1885 (viii e serie, T. 5), p. 78. Siouffi was the 
first to discover and establish the historical character of Seih 'Adi, 
about whom the scholars had been puzzled. He published an 
extract relating to 'Adi from Ibn Hallikan’s Wcifaiydt 'al-Aydn 
(bibliographical work). Of the second-hand sources of informa¬ 
tion may be mentioned Les Yezidis , by J. Menant (Paris, 1892), 
and the article by Victor Dingelstedt, “The Yezidis,” in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine , Vol. XIV, pp. 259 ff. 4 

In addition to these descriptions, several manuscripts have 
come to light of recent years which give a great deal of informa¬ 
tion about the beliefs and customs of the Yezidis. 
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Two of these manuscripts are in the Biblioth&que Nationale, in 
Paris ( Fond Syriaque, Nos. 306 and 325). A translation of the 
Arabic (Carshuni) texts in these manuscripts relative to the Yezi- 
dis was published by Professor E. H. Browne in an appendix to 
O. H. Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, 1895. Professor 
Browne at that time proposed to edit the Arabic text (see J.‘-B. 
Chabot, Journal Asiatique, 1896, ix e serie, T. 7, p. 100); but so 
far as I can ascertain this intention has not been carried out. 

The manuscript translated by Browne, which according to 
Parry {loc. cit., p. 357) was written by a native of Mosul, seems 
to be closely related to that printed below. There are, however, 
some differences in contents and arrangement: my copy is divided 
into the Book of Revelation, the Black Book, and an Appendix; 
while Browne’s embraces the Book of Revelation (which cor¬ 
responds to that in my manuscript), and two other “Accounts,” 
the greater part of which is contained in the Black Book of my 
text, and the rest in the Appendix. Further, in my manuscript 
Al-Jiltvah immediately follows the Introduction; while in Browne’s 
the discussion of the sacerdotal system, the petition to the Otto¬ 
man government, and some other matters, are inserted between 
the Introduction and AUJilwah. In Browne’s, moreover, the 
Poem in Praise of Seili 'Adi, and the Principal Prayer (in Kur¬ 
dish) are absent, while the petition to the Turkish government is 
briefer, and lacks articles iv and xiv. The text of this petition, 
in its original form, was published by Lidzbarski in ZDMG . LI, 
592 ff., after a manuscript in Berlin which was procured from 
Sam mas Eremia Samir. 

Two Syriac texts have also been printed. The first, edited and 
translated by J.-B. Chabot in the Journal Asiatique , 1896 (ix e 
s6rie, T. 7), p. 100 ff., from the Paris manuscripts referred to 
above, corresponds, with slight variations, to the second “Account,” 
of Browne (Parry, loc. cit., pp. 380-87). 

The second was published with an Italian translation, by 
Samuel Giamil, under the title, Monte Sin gar; Storia di un 
Popolo Ignoto (Rome, 1900), from a manuscript copied for him 
in 1899 from an original in the monastery of Rabban Hormizd. 
The author of this work, a Syrian priest, Isaac, lived for a long 
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time among the Yezidis, and not only had unusual opportunities 
of observation, but, as is evident from several anecdotes, possessed 
their confidence and esteem in a singular degree. - His work is in 
catechetical form: a youthful Yezidi inquirer questions a teacher 
about the beliefs, traditions, and customs of his people, and the 
answers contain the fullest exposition of these matters we at 
present possess. Occasionally the author falls out of his role, 
and lets it appear that the questioner is no other than Priest Isaac 
himself. 

The work is divided into ten sections, which treat respectively 
of the works of God and his abode (p. 3); the creation of Adam 
and Eve (p. 8); the wonderful deeds of the god Yezid (p. 16) ; 
the Yezidi saints (p. 27) ; the New-Year (p. 32); marriage cus¬ 
toms (p. 46); death and burial (p. 53); the pilgrimage to Seih 
'Adi’s shrine (p. 67); the festivals and assemblies at Seili 'Adi 
(p. 80); and the Yezidi kings (p. 87). 

Apart from the Kitab al-Jilwah, Priest Isaac’s work is clearly 
the source from which is derived most of the material in the Syriac 
and Arabic manuscripts that have hitherto come to light. 

Beside the Arabic manuscript from Daud as-Saig which is 
printed below, I have in my possession two others, which were 
sent me by the Rev. A. N. Andrus. The first of these written by 
Sammas Eremia Samir (designated in the notes hereafter as SS), 
seems to be a duplicate of that from which Browne’s translation 
was made. They agree in contents and arrangement, and in cer¬ 
tain readings in which they differ from the other texts; see Notes 
34, 35, 36, 44, 45, 46 below. At the close of SS the writer says 
that he compiled it (chiefly from Al-Jilwah ) for the benefit of 
some of his friends who wished to acquaint themselves with the 
Yezidi religion. 

The second manuscript is an Arabic translation of Priest Isaac’s 
work, preserving the catechetical form. My copy lacks the first 
section; elsewhere it differs but slightly from the Syriac text pub¬ 
lished by Giamil. 

The origin of the Yezidi sect has been the subject of much 
discussion, but no satisfactory solution of the problem has as yet 
been reached. There are those who assert that the Yezidis are 
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the remains of the ancient Manichaeans; 5 others entertain the view 
that the Yezidis were originally Christians, whom progressive 
ignorance has brought into their present condition 6 —some even 
going so far as to connect the name “Yezidi” with “Jesus”! 7 
Some think that the Yezidi sect takes its name from the Persian 
word yazdj ‘god, or good spirit/ over against Aliriman, the evil 
principle; 8 while others associate it with Yazd or Yezul , a town 
in central Persia the inhabitants of which are chiefly Parsees. 9 
Some finally maintain that the sect was founded by Seili 'Adi. 10 

The Yezidis themselves had a curious legend connecting the 
name with the Caliph Yezid bn Mu'awiya 11 (see below, p. 128). 

In a dissertation presented for the degree of Doctor of Philos¬ 
ophy in Harvard University I called attention to a statement of 
as-Salirastani the importance of which seems hitherto not to have 
been appreciated, but which appears to me to give the most prob¬ 
able explanation of the name and of the original affinities of the 
sect. The passage is as follows (Kitdb al Mi led ivan-Nihcd , ed. 
Cureton, I, 101): 

The Yezidis are the followers of Yezid bn Unaisa, who kept friendship 
with the first Muhakkama, before the Azarika; he separated himself from 
those who followed after them with the exception of the Abadiyah , 12 for 
with these he kept friendly. He believed that God would send an 
apostle from among the Persians, and would reveal to him a book that is 
already written in heaven, and would reveal the whole (book) to him at 
one time , 13 and as a result he would leave the religion of Mohammed, the 
Chosen One—may God bless and save him! — and follow the religion of 
the Sabians mentioned in the Koran . 14 (These are not the Sabians who 
are found in Haran and Wasit. 15 ) But Yezid associated himself with the 
people of the Book who recognized the Chosen One as a prophet, even 
though they did not accept his (Mohammed’s) religion. And he said that 
the followers of the ordinances are among those who agree with him; 
but that others are hiding the truth (^LftS^) and give companions to God 
(^i^c*.x>), and that every sin, small or great, is idolatry . 16 

The statement of As-Salirastani is so clear that it can bear no 
other interpretation than that the Yezidis were the followers of 
Yezid bn Unaisa. He calls them his \ishdb , that is, his followers, 
a term by which he designates the relation between a sect and 
its founder. 17 The statement. comes from the pen of one who is 
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considered of the highest authority among the Arab scholars on 
questions relating to philosophical and religious sects. 18 This pre¬ 
cise definition of the position of Yezid bn Unaisa in the sectarian 
conflicts of the first century of Islam seems to show that he had 
exact information about him. 

The prediction about the Persian prophet is quoted, almost in the 
same words, by another great Mohammedan authority on religious 
sects, Ibn Hazm, who lived a century before As-Sahrastani. (The 
Egyptian edition of Ibn Hazm, Vol. IV, p. 188, reads Zaid bn Abi 
Ubaisa; but that Unaisa should be restored is evident from the 
fact that Ibn Hazm is at pains to distinguish the author of this 
unorthodox prediction from the well-known traditionist of that 
name—e. g., Tabari, I, 135. 19 The confusion of 
is easy: the Yale manuscript of Ibn Hazm leaves the ambiguous 
consonant unpointed. 20 ) 

The prophecy was perhaps preserved among the leaders of the 
Abadiya, with which sect Yezid bn Unaisa is associated. As-Sah- 
rastani’s statement, the significant part of which we have found 
also in Ibn ITazm, was doubtless derived from an older written 
source. 

Who is intended by the coming Persian prophet—if, indeed, 
any particular individual is meant—it is not possible to determine. 
Kremer 21 cannot be right in identifying him with Seih 'Adi, for 
the supposed prediction was in circulation a century or more before 
his time. He is said to have been, not a Persian, but a Syrian 
from Baalbek or elsewhere in the West; and both in Arabic 
.authors 22 and in his own writings 23 he appears as a Moslem, a Sufi 
saint in good standing. The Yezidis to this day await the appear¬ 
ance of the Persian prophet. 24 

On the basis of these scanty bits of fact, it appears that: The 
Yezidis were originally a Harijite 25 sub-sect, akin to the Abadiya, 
bearing the name of their founder, Yezid bn Unaisa. Certain dis¬ 
tinctive Harijite peculiarities seem indeed to have outlived among 
them the common faith of Islam; such as the tolerant judgment 
of Jews and Christians; the condemnation of every sin as implicit 
idolatry. In their new seats in Kurdistan, whither they migrated 
about the end of the fourteenth century, 26 they were drawn into 
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the movement of which Seih 'Adi was in his life time the leader 
and after his death the saint, and ended by making of him the 
incarnation of God in the present age. 27 With this they joined 
elements drawn from Christianity, 28 with here and there a trace 
of Judaism, and with large survivals of the persistent old Semitic 
heathenism, many of which they share with their neighbors of all 
creeds. 

Difficult problems, 29 however, remain unsolved, especially the 
origin and nature of the worship of Melek Ta’us. 30 The certain 
thing is that the actual religion of the Yezidis is a syncretism, to 
which Moslem, Christian (heretical, rather than orthodox), pagan, 
and perhaps also Persian religions have contributed. 31 

Some of those to whom I am much indebted for useful sugges¬ 
tions and valuable assistance in bringing out the facts that I have 
stated above are my most honored and respected teachers, Pro¬ 
fessors Charles A. Briggs and Francis Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary, and Professors Crawford H. Toy and George F. Moore 
of Harvard University. I am under especial obligations to Pro¬ 
fessor George F. Moore for directing me in my work and assisting 
me in the preparation of this manuscript for publication. 
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^ w ^j. a_.^L il| l g j y ww O yil £gl3j ££*2* LjI <^5yCwbo . LbjJt 


. —Cv —j y <»X^ aJ ^y^ lM^ • |*y ty Lg3^t 

cX^t^ (3*—^ |*JL*Jt IlXj^ */^*“^ d^r* 

XsuyJoJt iJb* ^bxt . aCCAAbj JmXj ^X3 aUgy y lXj 
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l» - ^ i (jj*aJ *-gJ^i| ^c\i! j*A-o . 

v^^-a—CJ l ool^ &*-£* aZdJ U-g-^c. ( yux>^ Jju*j slUsJjuo 

b*yjcr y 5 l -g— x. c lyty Lg-xi tyA> ^-a-? HjyyJI 

oiit . iob^ Jia-o Jb" ^^1 ^yAyyil^ ^b-oiH 

^Ujuo c5 k^l jbysU! -^Aa* (*r^° AM'; 

I^xl5^ otAAt ^ycX+il jj^.A-U 

<Aypl . bg-Us* £ &x^iU| ^yo| ^iot &xybx> ^b*^ 

—co—<? tyit^ Jy ty*^ bt^ . c5 4-Jjt-> jjytAAj ^y jJt ybl^ 

. p-gJ f^Ai>^ b*jij 8 A) &Ai 

v ••• 


hX^3j ^y ^Xo . bgiyl ^tyb |Ot bt 

y£ ki\>Lax> Jy*| Lo . bg.A 2 ^ bgJy £ bo. 

cX-o <j<A-w p-b«| ♦ (^ ^y.Ail y^V^ £^°t bo^ * 

JLCw!il|^ ^ly!il| (jdx+j * ^°ly° j?2 jv^A^y* Ail 

AjumI . jjiz 1^ ^yc-t * Ai^l . v^as^ iy*Ly°t j? y>AJJ 

Jjl LJ ui-^ x> (ja^aJ^ Oy^JI is£i«3j . 


^yyjbaJ yjJI <J^£ v^J^I . £yo3 yio J^lAy 

Lo .j»ot ^aj ,y0 ^y^blj JjOo <yX> y ^At va?y£ bo 


JjtX^sJl ^yoyM yX) yi^=| boAt &A 3 * ^j*C**o ^jb 

* <? 9 > 

5 I |JL*Jt lt\s> ^1 uJl^ (57^* * 7 * **yt O'X-w Ijl^ 
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v eJUJt v 

A—. ^si*X** ^bx*t IaaX ^cX^I • ^>1x5^ ^AX ^X*wJ 

^•xJLsi (jsc^oLs! . ^Ixbt* JL^J xiiiLx ib ^a*JIj6’ 

^LxL-Xvbt JL^I *-S lx jOl tjb£ ItX . |%J!«JtJ ^julww 

*UJI N*xb* r ^I i^btwbx . kl»f Hwvx-S^ ^b**l ..%*hfi^g g£!jJ 
£**?• [»■?**♦=> y-S^'l 

u ^_ l Jl ijjc LjjLUJ. icXis. vc ^I ^'1 

• 4^ j. y UcJ-jJb ^jJJ ^«L#j ^31)4-* 

L—* |?j U^cXj (jJLo ^ if 

F b^) ^- M •f^ u ;/* is-* u;;^ 
pJLjJt ^ajIJx* . j*J>! c bsX 0 vX LjJ ^JlJo ^Lax*I bt* 

. |*-5jJiJt cXaX ^aX aU'b^AX r^J-J^JuXx ^AJL>* jbxb'l 

, ^U Jl*jl»I ., 

*-*_fjl. . ^sUx KjuJ . S-gJ^M X ^wOL 1 LxxLtl lx ^rJLx 

^L^.wO U-J O^w, ^j(<^! W^l. .x^xy 

Uiilo lx Lz-^o IJLa- 1 b^t. -.LfljJI. 2 xJl ^ ujU^I 

o^-bx . 5• xx SwIaaj ibr Ixax xaJli* lx* . -aLw UuUsx* 

yy | * y • 3 •* y Cx *v 

^jbwl ^*iixsi ^x»b^ . Lj-xxjt j^Lywl vixb* x^L a— 

(iXf^ ^ 4 A 44 , 4 . ? ^>jbx4-l ^j^JIa-} ^XlXJ^» . ^lXa^^^-X ^j^JLo 

tXl. JfiLo I.J^O Jjl c\-!p! .^JulS £*+r» • |V-'t*Xl p-iAifcl 

^'Ui. ^LU. ^jJl Uj! L .xMt r s ^u *3 
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l-g.A+bc. b! ^ycJ! Jk^ I^Aj! 

jvXi^ iU) ^‘lAo ^ ^ (5 s6 

. ^jAxfcJ lx? jv^J 

v ^jwo bL | I v 

f^y=l *r^°* ^ ^ 

^/O jv5^ULb Uj ^IcXA lyLolj lyixb .^jul^co^ ^ 5 -LUw !^bA-J . ^ 
yAyjAj ^AJ! |*AxJb I^JAaX^t . ^cXxx. ^x? yD ^JJt ylc 

. |fyA^ ^LaJl^ 4 ^-g.wJIS" j*tJo 20 ly£ sbf 

Is&^yij SlA! f£+zf ^y> jSyaju ^*-Aju y> lx? Aj ^ ygi!^ 
*^bJ IaaA A-yCO^H I^ b .fl^J i^bAsJ . ^jy+\ju ^ |*XaA& 

/*** 

ljL^Rx? ^Lx5^ «-yb^ iylAt y 





y ' ^ 7 

oi<SRx? t _Aa-^=) •.* 




jU5^ ^1 


ua^ yydi */* ^y° ^ aji maai ^ 

, Kam _fiJf ^*A«XJ>^! Lg.xAc. Sj ^ . b \yy H^cXJf 

{j*y^ A-A_x> ^j^lb ^i^Ao ^jiA^k. |*y 


•cH- 1 
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• XJl<o oi-L^- LSYLaJi 

. ^Xj jf\ y&y JXLCyo Xbo Ui-L^ L*j^| ^yit 

• XLc oLL^». 

^jjJ! J^Lu-w dLLo ulL^ xsl^I 

[ iXJ \ y ^ J XXo O-^-wJi ^*%-5 

£^Ji oLU^ LolX*j . e5Xo £^+4*1 L**jp Jji^ 

(J"^t 

aX^^tao \XX: * S^jJt ^j*X 5 rV-gA*0^ • 

^0 ^bi* ajL^t oJwv^ijli iUxbi^ as^ya *^Xt ^.Lv^i 

Iv-$* ol^i X_J Lo^Jt j^L-H l-g-^bj 

ulL^ 1^3 ^iy> £j^t gfjj sxo ^bJi *)y^j dx>t^>. 

^ A *S» ^ .cA ♦ ^Ami V*aJ| ^^0^0 J* V— 

jjjti .ycgj cyJui \^l ^Lyj ^vJI Xb^ LojJI ^ ^.Loj uSJ^ 
S<3^l^ X-cljuJI S^tXJl ^_>Ls? ^.x>| XJj> 

y*s+-CG |V-g^L9 jvj* ♦ ^L**X| <*_jU 

j^l—#—w—?t £ ygiXc^ aud-Xl 5)<XH ^yo p^SJ! ' {+*) 

. u^if! acy^ ^L-sLo^ 5^4^00 &*o^Jf 

wLlis»| Ut aiXjX 0 L> jv-JajtJl * <4*^ 

■r^ cH H /*“ /-^ rfr^S ^ r jf 

W S J 4? 

^^Lb ^JL&I aXo ^4-a^'S lA)^I Xo ^Xs aU^o Ldjf^ 

U-Ojt ,j^ . abtXj^j ai-Lo c^Xo 
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30 Oj-**iff c^-r* <Jy^ i^*- 5 (j^*^ j*LwJi 

oi-Jl L AAJtj I. Aj^ \3ji Ri'iLj ^j§2yi* viLLo oiJI iL5 

Jj—3 |W • <^t |V-g-P A*-^i 'AA* (jjw^Lk> jv^lvw p3 2CUw 

J^ajI^a^ u^AiiJl \jOj I jf V yt 
n_3j Ai' ^.x? LL^ axi Jjl^* ajiLs? . ^lx>. ^ty> 

. |»ot sL**** 

—?. s^x>L^ j! j»t>! (J^A^ ^1 ^ajI^x-9^ 

. if RkA^ jaai ^AJt 

yA^-J Aa 5^ aAJ cA«bo u*i«Lb (jLii3 Raav a->Lx jA 

^oAaJI^ y^oiff aJJl aJ Jli* . akA^I J^=L |J ^j\ a-LwJ> 

l*ot jLai xh^ oA3=f ^jif JU ; viLLo j^.LL ^.Ls? <*5 Aa-? aJc^A^ 
<A-J y-^ 1 - <5*^ <AAx> jLai • ^Lg-j *^Jt 

a„^,-i^l j naLj vj^=£j6f ifU>^ akA^t ^x) ^ol 

. ,UJ| jt A**o* a$^3j axjll ^*x> cA-bo (j^^Lb 
aJJt Jcu^Li i£J-^ aoif a-daj ^i3 f* 4 ^ AbLa-Xi 

a_A—c. —£* . ^f 3C^li aJ ^si^ s^LA \y^c aJ 

. ^ f*^^> a 3w a«x-;Lx w Lx-?Lx^*> 

. y_^—siff kLf ^x> Jil^ ^jl J-ajIva^- aJJf y^eli 

(^wwL-o |*of UasL^ ^jLjf^-A^! (SS'j J T^ oJAi> LcAju^ 

(^amLaaJI ^ A - ^0 y-^i^.J (JjJi-3 i-4-^A/C 

a-j lx> ^uiff^ R5^3 U exfj^ 
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I y&j l<x& oUj^I ^Lo U-gXs? x^LxJt 

I«^,la.xi Uc^jsxi dUi ^-g~£t xJt-wwd* x+xi£ Lg«*i 5 ^ 

Lxxxf os-LawLo x» ^Xil^ !^<S ^)lxx»o (*^ 131 ^ 

t W z' z' ✓ 

£^jf^ . k^tyi &&^£x aLUxx L^xi ^Joj U; 

. xJ>y^ ^*x ^-scXJl ^IxxasJI (* 4 >^ &-UI 

. ^ Ju J^JJ ^Lo S\>L#J| S<X& 

^ z- - 

jfj * fjSj> |*t>l Xaj ^»x^ 

^^_X dU<3 jJ^-^ ^«.« g .xi $ |^1 »avLo |Vi2-xX ^J(X)I 

a .J^^H LoLgjf (j^Lj! dxx*v Lx I . L,d j|^ il )| 

xi't^xl^ ^XJ ^x*.ac2^ (lX$ lX*-^ . t^LvLo iniii pj>t ^*x. 

JS £- 

^=7*3) y& {j^r Jy* Slp-Jlj ^lyl Lgj| Jjb J^Jf ^jLxJt <*XJ< 3 o 

(J^y cL ^ Ixxxf ^x |V^XXJ 

(jAxJt ^^.f.»Av> t > L*xXJ ^l^yJ! (^-C- Hj Lg^xJ l dUo^ ^^Lx^ (J^*^ 

Lx-w^xLj xj^L^ lX^-I 

r u, j Xjyl^Jl LuajUs J—Jl <*&* ^Lb |W 

y&j ^py-^Ji pP^ .^LxXftif <£y\j* ^cX& Lx • V^-Lx LxJ 

^w*4^co dLLx yc^ ^ ^^ 2^3 (jpyxl^j ^yyy^Lj 

^-g-CLx |*l^ J^l ^Lw ,jlXXo UJ ^Lo <x*^ . 

LxzOJiJ^ . ^1 Lblyol t^xLrl ^.JLo ^^x^ * ■**» X -» xjLx 

LxxjL^ ^*^aO |viLstJ| lcX 5 ^ ^i,i ^pw>+J\ (J«A-J * CiS^-'Lx X*J^ 

av. j (^^5 Lxxx <^jLsfcl si^*«Lx ^y'" 3 ^ 
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. ^AO-Usi L-a-J . \^yj>yK* ao^wo lojote 

2L*aJ isj dLU ^^OAkAk^JiJl . JaI^a^I 2>LaJ |V^J| £ 
v^ul^Ut ^ys viLb ^a£^ ^LoaJIj £^£aJ| ek^ . ywjJUb^il 

LtgJI ^it Lu-Lt I^AJo if ^jXf^ La AiloJ ! Lr Loot |W^Jt 


Jl-a. 3 aot . &+aJIju (JLfi Lu-l*^ p-g-yXe. Loyb 

{£! UaaT UT] ; ls$! b^yc *JUI Jt ^ ; it| ; .UJt 

3 Uc^A-u ^U2if| ^Lajlwj^ ^ v^° [L^Law 

<2&b cXju ^oo^ . &Lw Lg-dx. |%X^^ ULli^ 20 b 

^*—/O t^Lo 3 ! ^>.A^Li| \^/ObSdJ La -5 , L^-AAw^J b. A -1 £ ■_/ ^ 

cXitATij . i»^J ^A w . Ji I 43 U 0 (JiL.x)t L-zaa^ ^}LahL| L.g 


U^if| J<_£ lXaX»I^X ^AX-3 Lg.AAJj b&<X|0*j ^|^*aJ| ^t 2 JJI 

Ujiia- aotJuJl ^fti . LgJ5^ &&doL| v-aaXo ^Ao^ sAo pJo Jo-i^tj 

o ^ 

^LawoI &awO ojI^ |V^AtLXr>- 1 ^ob &^J| 20 ua 


•/*•* ^' 7 *" ^ ‘■^ ^ 

wfiA^vJ• |V X a x> AoJ • Aaa^aAs jL^va.'I o^QiXiv lot ad/t (jLso 

j^Jii I UlL^ voJLaJI JjlOj jja^aJI UiL i ^ ^UJt JjtAoi Lg-*i Lyw 

jjac^LawJI^ ^^A^jJt ^t <*oiX^ jjA^oLi^t^ vjXLiJt o il. ~ ^> t-'^vl* 

j*t>l oilis* Ajo^ . |»a ^-^ > £?IaJ!j (ja^<3jA!^ voiX^ 

.DoLa pXJ luaT ur 


jjLi^-k ^Lo ^Lao ^dJt (jLi^Jail ^jt 1^+LcJj 

<^djt 32 a«os^J 31 ^*jo jo oa-LwLo 2oA^aJI Laa/oI^ . j*Jl*Jt tA^-p 
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out^JaJf »iSXo LitNAt ,-^XJI 

. «-of ^jJf (*U» I^A-wLo 
Jlo*J! ^-.c. cXx-o ^ajLw ^-a—£ 2 oy £ RaaAaJI Lot 

U^—L- 4 ^t lygXwl Jc^l jjjo y& ^li^iaJI s_aawj . 

JcX—Jt (?>—f*^—A— 

|*< 3 l ^j-aO Lx-Lwl-O ^O^Xil UJjwO * [•o! ^yo yA-wLo 

RjJ oyJt Laa/o| jXzd ^biil ^jliyaJt 1*1 . [V^Loy Jaiii 

Oy-i ypLo -U! oy RaajLwJI ^iLb. slA+it oAitxJ l+Ab . Loj>J 
v _ , j lAaJI xa^I o*a*cas oa^cXa^ 5 ^L.^V w (^a^- 

Ra^| (jwA^ OA^il^ XAA-C-W.il Oa£L»J 

L^jLcp ^y+i .^UJLj U&yyjj U^Xw^oli ^lotyit^ (j^Llil £JoL 

. |Jl*Jt £ o^lyJt y^Lo 

JjAj Xa-w oiil . xa-w xaaw ^li^JsJl y./o^ 

y ^tyo^ y-oty^ ^.jlo! L^i ^aa 2-5 R^Jf Rxa-w.J! y^o IlX^I^ Ls&^H 
RwcX^Jt ^ULCJt £ys» IocXas. j^^-rt a-^y • ^LCo cXxaoj 
^Lcyll y—o y£=f L->lXa£. xJJt Jy yLoyil | ^ . UcXac. ^y& 

.^y01 ^LwJb UJUG jy .AJpH Li 0 - 0 ^ ^UJI 

jO^ iX.» -S P JJx. . y*A>d^^^l ^a3 lX+^ C 5 ^b 

? {*= ? 

20oLo| La&uwaO ^AwO ^1 20 1 J. » ^ X-U| ^jhlAi - 20^lxA? &+w| 

jjb" x-oil ^ 5 -wl^ ULLJ JlxJ ao^lx+i lX-a-^ jLci . Xwwl^ 

xyy Rjyy* x-ftsi X-fcAy^ ao^Lxx? yli UiXsl o>ju 
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iULJ csX-b a-^lst* b-b . Uo touo 

^jL^I . —-5^1—*—x> b oolLo til* <\+3? ki Jlfii u^itt (J^c. ^ib 
LX-4.-3? k! Jlib . u^^t J*£. <&o£> £*b ill) ^jlwJo 

3534 vdlpj HcX-^t^ &*t ^cX^Uv <*Xjt io^lx-* b ^Jjo c^viai^t 

■& 

. t<X?l ^y>t^ pJlxJt Jb^ot «-^btx5 Jlai . ^Cvo^f 

t«-*v^ . [»■ $ ♦* * (jS^j XA&tX-b ^liLc. «-^Ijl* Jsr xJJt jJ_ 

* ^-t^yi? ^^ CiX-b £—»♦«—**' L+*ls . 5H ^ ^)t iil^i^it| 

* j 

^ Igi^jti ^ ^5^ K—^.-oUi* U&^r ^.j=£ styol aJ t^jls? 

. ^JuXlj B^JJb KXjm R^4iS CAA^I i-_^ w u 2 Id cXiJt 

^ jJt K-oytil f^oitt Lot . lXj^ ^lXj ^jJt IbgJ^t 
let . t^-lo^ tsXJjo L hie, Jaib . au-lc ^beXsi t ^ys^su l* 
&_3t abjju l-Lb!^ <*Xii J*Aib ^ aicXj^-AJl *-*21^ b<XL& 
2^0 .^Xaw H^ao o^_*_b . ^•iHJt aL^J^II Xjla^vJI ^./e lX^I^ 


^t Lbbo (X-^iS bbO£. ^cXit w*5ocXJt H^o aJli^ 

2oIvaJ l** buc^ ^IklA^^ ^ H.A.CvJ t< X »*vt iolc^O ^t & 4»wt Jiubb 

LgJtXf^ ^Ji l*^ cl-JL-J jl Xa*J ^t ^^Jt-lo xiiij ^ ^Ji 

abif (j>^t el^=t Laa-I^ r^T* 2 ^ f” 5 * 4 ^ bl^-A^t |v3 St^t Ibylc. 
^jbj-A.) l*|^A^t [*t^^ IaaXc. e\—♦—**—51^ . aLywlil IuLao jvw-t 
pt^—^ bebo^Jj ^-UoJt^ . lolubl cX-^t pX£- abif (J^JeJt^ . ^aaJI 
x^y& 5j-l£==b l* bd->t g^JiJt^ IbgJt eX^cXil J^=l jV-jA-lt 

r^^l^Lw^tt^ . ^jbXJt ^aaJ^ * b«-r. (J^-jJt [* 1 — ^ •ilx^-tt 
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«A**> |*Uil \jOyoJ^ ^jUSo £ 

obLiaJI X-aJL- o Lot . ^JlS JJii ifcJli*. o^ 
Lo ^LoX^t 5l>J& ^j*ijJL5 Lo JJwJt ^yO 

jfcXLc. Jwo ^ U Ldj( y& ftX£> dLLo j^Lb \jy^. 

vjuliiit LJ jv-L^/L liJoLc. ^sli xjJo^aJI l^t 

<Xtt Jt ^j*o (J-wLaaJIj L-za5^ vii^Lo a^. ^U^J^cJt^ ^.Ajt^JiJt^ 


» ^LwJt (^t (\x*& |W . cXi *Jt ^t 

l 5 ^ 1 ,* p4 Jt-Lo XgJ^t 2 ULCwnJ( ^yjO IcX^t^ ^jli Ul^U-wJI Lot 
^tXJt La5^-Lo ^yX^'S i^L^yLw ^^-0 cXxJ^ jVA^^-t ^LfA-Lw ^t 

£a*o^ [VAiaD J-V^sXaj Lao^S wto-LUvJt <X3>t ^jJ^-Jt Jo^j U-gJt jJ^ 

(5^ (V^«lt>3 (j_j-^?5 '-§-? Uy^r 3 - iS^ 

^JyJzJK [^ %-AxJt xJ^t t JJw^ tcX-5^ (Js,A5vaJ t LaA/O^J |V^ lX-C- t» jJ^A 8 ».! t 

iX—N—£ ^ ^J12 >IawJ| X-oLi‘t jv-g-otcXi* ^UUwwJt^ OkijJL 

^aJI*JlM ^«.x»a^v i^gJL^t Lot lX-JvJ ^kh'S' ^—C- ^wJLif Ljj-jyof 
^ac 3 ^AwJt \jGy-£- eL-A-^ ^o*^Jt-H ^aa£}( yjyO^ft <Xa£ 

IjLftAit [V^AAJ ^Lojjdt ^AJ^^J^tf xJt ^t ^J<jJf 

wA«L^»> ^t ^^LaH^ ^^yAA-LOt ^t (X^-LJt ^jjXj*jjJ>' |*3 . O i ^v LiwJt 
X»*Jp^tt s^ySb . ^ L ^ L * it t^JoyLw^Jt ^t vi/JU^it^ 

^f p— ^yo+l ^ * ^UaoJL (j^Jlydl ^jJajtJ ^>LUw 

oL-^ A3 »Lj^ [V-A-ii-^ LN 2 -^ J^-X 5 (fjtXfrJU ^LaSS ^Lc ^yccJt 
5fcJwA*-5^ ^A-wJt <*»jt^j> ^./O ^AA+^+Jl y& ^yO cX^t^ 
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SjIzaj Ub*Lu*J| ^-/0 |V^o {jaaxJf ^Aio OJ>Lo 

cL-wv —5 JJ ^1 RajA+J m^LvJl v_*^Lo ^ycJLj Uj 

J»asaxH^ t^AALwsO ^a^. ^^Iao ajotAS 

j H^liJI ^jlM i^Laa? 2oL*JJ |V^.tX4.^» 


-c- L—,w._ A ' L ii—£• 

vj ^a!| SA^Iyo ^jAo A-o^ ^.yUt M U^/°7^ lLv^aJL? 

aJ ij^Aiui abyilt ^f A1 aJ| J^l *a& 3 Lot . 2ui Jcsi ^jJl ca-o 

. &aSIaJ ^ AS j^c. A^f^ iLdi aolA# 
Aaa3 &aa**J| lyo ^-5 Ait U^LUaJ( Lot 

AacoJJ (jjyA&o ,jIX 4-5 ^yiafcd ^Ut auL^t 

^ ^ ^1)*? **/4 ur^ r$^° 

. ^A/0^t| Rj5^I^J |VhJ«LC A^t^ ijj^^A-l ^^-Cut &AjJ ♦ lii?^-£-L^ ^^t 

Js^vJb ^| ^2* ^il| JaSj . ^y.AJj.A-5 ^Aj A*>lj &U* Ji^ 

.OJjJ ^5 ^Aj |%i* nSI A^o ^-V0 LjjioAj oUaJL (JC.+3? tX+f 

^X>f (j^-X-3* tA-X-^^ Up^u* 5j^ sAU |VAA5 J.X Aa^ A3^> j*J 

. lJl^-LlwJ! 

(J^f ^ L-A-J^^tf ^L*/A5 7^ ^Aa£. &AwJt (J^t^ Lot 

v_>s| CAAJ ci 1 ^ [s-AwJt (J^t^ ^AC-t] ^Lo^-v*Jt nAa! jS& 2L\jQ £^A«w^tt 
^j^Ao Jy&Jlj . jjI^-a^* y Ca^ ^. 2 * jo *La±ill |V^ 20 A^»*o <jt 
A-a-x^ s^XaJI Ltj^yt &AJ |v4^v.L ^.ac- P 

Aac aL-rA—oJt v^j^-rv * 1 . v M • 21 » a L^D y-sS^Jt 

•^^t Lr^l 
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^ ^ |V ^ aXx j (.** ^L^L«v^Jl Lx| 

j& ^bb j>*j<^w^* bo cb* 


» > lX*J| ^ii C>^u-U £jJ>^*JtX? ^f^J^fb PjJu6j>j 38 j*L>I xjiki* 

^JL^OAi *L*JI L*| ♦ ^LLw^wJLj ^AA-J^Xo 

( j*y^lw*Jfj ^lyiiJt ^yo Ud^kJ! ^jI*J ^-dLtl &4*kl 
OjdjJb -a— aJf Jj—^ i^.do jj^JlyLU^ . X+jlM |V—g-J <j^aJ 


. ^bb \jGfZ l^cX-^b ^jt |*-g-^ SbjjXd &*b J^dydlj 

t^kJf ^if| &xs ocXj !^ ^5lX#JI 39 ^Lo^wJ! ^ IlXs* ^ 
^b^jdj^ ^rA-^bJl xaJ bx^Xs* ^1 ^ob^ jj,^Jb> xJJ! 

£ Jjdl ^1 £*y° ^1 (V-gJ 

cUaaJI gjS u; iLL ; bJ| picXS |»^3r.A»> ^yyb cXXUsZ 

^jJf &JibJ LX_ao ^-uXII aJJt ^^iaju |b* &JJI |^yb^ 

. *j\>!^ £-U2J> ijbiJ^vJl scXjo (jo^t J^l> 

cbx^ (X^j ^j-XU |v4^Lcco !if sJJI jjl bo I 

j!& ^yj^J ^-A-W cXuO cX^f Xi cXa^JI 

^yo oLyaJf ^yo ^yjUjj (^X^XIf cX^I pbyo 

5tX^ Jb bl^ aU-J^ cX^I 2lJ ^Ix&J! 

, XJQyO b"^X. ^^-5 Xi(X»oJj 


jjl jJh. X—j UJ [iL-L-wJl eXb* ^LcLc. ^-dc-t] aU*J| ,j^ 

. csX-b ^bj^-o |V-g-i^ag Xxa3*b |*^_>bcX^o 

I^JoUb ^la*j jj! LocXxt^ 
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|%j* jv-Ui-U bb^S ^b‘<XoJ| ^yo Sbo* pcXib &x+=^ JX* 

Jl^ oa_a _2 O^i L^-UmO |*obL| 

£**4t tyc^i-o (jl v_a-^ jb'j [^jib ^asJ] (5^ Sob* 

boot^ . L^aXc. ^XX*JI y-^l^ cXX^ JX^ o?b*t^ |*U^Li 
4^ ^y° ^ ^4 b-u>ly> ^ 

jj^j-JtJt 0^0 ^/O ^A*=* UA^ ^iaJL3 <jt 

. ^j^^oLa5^ j£>y oLdi j.—^b* xaa 23 (X^sb 

*X^aJJ ^ob. ^y*Jt V^* c^ ^j^L^=b ^4-1 ^c- Lo^-C- ^t 
^ ^ 1 ■** * -M U^|p l^yt r^* ^jLw«a-5 ^.^co 

w 

l?<X^*b jj^^UJjJJ (j^.vyli <iSo>tjXJl ^Lo Lotj . jv^J ^jb* 
4X=*b «J jbo yAO^! Uo| . dUwvO’ ^jo cX^b (X^l^ JX ^1| 

^ot ^o ^t^JI p"^ ^ Xbi pt^*^ b°t • ^y° ^ 

^1 j^b^-dl —*> lXjo S<AsJ^ Ai>b^ ^-oI+aJI ^a^> 

iXsiXA'S ^*>Jo (j^o^JtJl oaaj jt (j^^Jtib ^yjb Lo AaT^ RALwJl 

kx-yo yij LgJu^iaj ao j —*_5 [^Luo^t ^Uob] ^jo.JL-CO JX 

^v—Lo (j^jl!) oa-uJ LgJj-o^ Aa£^ e$J jo w^Xc LdjJ ^Lo-Jt 
aoU2.L* o.^ ^Xo ^_JC-^ 5 ^aa,o ^ootJl l^Ov-vdo 

.^j^sb^JI^ ^lyLfiJJ aL/oS? y~> ooa*^ ^jjv^vXj 

tj^> JX^ Lgjuo £^bl * £-U^ bup^t iLLc^ 

♦ oiJb> ^1 j5^ 
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9 9 

3L-xt ^t 20>yt jl xiui^ ^yt cX^I f5l^ 

(j*aaJ ^LaaJ! Lot 5cX^ Lgj^t Ls^^xj ^t |*^Xo (jaajwJ 

t o^—o! gLo ovaaJI Li! ^^ot c^.-o £ &5y |*-gJ 

c5 _a_^ Lgj<X^ yJi; aU><XiLL> b&Lt <jl Lja-U ^L>yt 

. LgiiAAJ 

^)La5^ |^j 

|?<Xa£ ^jLilXk (^flpJLS ^aA^ 

s= 

t v-w LgJ^A+XAAA*J 

<■ 


&-Lo Lo 

pc}! ^ ** tA—^ Ll^Lc^o^ Lo^-Ls IaaaS^ ^j! 

U^—*—**—Jt Lo<Xa£. . JsxJLaw^JI y~*i*^t 

yLtt^ . siUtX^L^y lXat^ S^t *Ai o.^y t £^-Jl ^yjij 
yjLX—: 2o| . & a * 6 j # ^^AiLo 20^y^ xi'ly t lXa£ 

F- 

. v^jLa-^Jt^ ^b^Alil |» ■■§■ .A — £■ |J^ AA »J |*L_A_^ot^ ^^Lc*+AJ bj^X-gJl 
. ^jtXXl) 4 X^. 1 ^ . <25o»yl!t (vv^ 2 ^ oiLxi^t |?<Xa£. <X^-^ 

^liLc^A^bt byb <*XLo (j*^Lb ^ ^.- g ^ bt J^ib <X^!^ 

{JflJuJl^ . (J^jIaJJ ^_A_-w 5«-^*-3 ^. gfoi Lot ^jJjJL) (J^LXaJ!^ . syi^ 

2b| > &AA*-0 (J**-*^ ^1 ^j^lXAaJU 
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Jb ^JyOt cX^I r Lyj| 

<jb^ ^xbt axyiJ! lyiJl^ ^b^j aLUi-wJ oaaS^ ^j| 

yb Jb^ . ^\J| £ l-g^bi £X> Lo^j ^^aju^I ^bl £ syLlI^ 

^A^*. ^b^ lX^^} ^ (Jb*<j ^AA^ii &i^l! ,^X> bvJb* OA/b 


aL_j 


I * J 


£_A“" 


7 7 

LocXjlj ^v*-’« xL*^I j*i'. |**i oa-U‘ 


|Jl*JU ^•bt 


|SP<j &aaaw bi • l^iz-J LLoo^l y* £ (j*/»+<&Jb 

loi.^ Lo!il bi s^gib bl . ^oLc. ^xA: ^t ^j^^cyo 
j*-gJ u^aJ^ bJjwc v^^oyxJ! ^.hibv i) jUAb Lot . ^>.^1JK 

^s-aXO ^*j| ^>-A*CO^ y«Ax! ^.y^l y-A/oi * b-b^o |«^4 xa > ^aa^- 

—b*— x_j ^biA.il bl. . ^ybiL ^—:! 

sA - g - ■? cXaJ (j^A^ j*gJ (jj^aJ ^ygcXit ^»xj jjvw^wwj 

. |*-g-kO ^-vu^J . b>j.A^ & jj& JaS il Xi-db Jl 
^1 a— w (j/f a ^ dL^jOl iaiii . ^+il ^y& bi ^Lyo y 

. ^b*jJt £_x> v^^julil^ (j^.3jJl b by^Aib jLg^sJ ^bc^ . 

^_?b ^ x Jwbi* N+jb *y-J. db>*.5^ 5A-vr. <X^I i^>*x? cX-Li^ 

\^3y l » a . c ^—*—: x g -r^ obi* ^jLx. ^-AX-xit 

^x^_XbLJ y ^yyJI b*L?l ^*_ybj »vb 

r-M csV^ ur^ y ;r^ f 

(j** ^b jv-gbb jf^A^j ^bbxJC^riSL pib-^b <j*y 

^>o |%-£ax^ . l^bl ^-bb .1 ^yb! cr^^b lb^ 

^ A-l • I (31 ^ -A—"**v 1^,5 KjXvb I |^X • I (3 5yA^ 0 ^i 
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p~g-*j . Lg^i* R-oli* *y° |JL*J| 
^ lyf .t ^^gJU ^lX3 ^.a^La^JL 

wm^ slX^ |ftX-o Ldjl H^atLI^ culAAiLt^ y^wv^t j^JLseJt 

•iJ r9^* 

£ j*A-g^ OAft-Lb* ^yJii (f lXa£: LgJ (j**-yU f-^g^ 

wii^t x-*«wl bbt l>J^ jjL^yi J^itl ^£>I ^Lo^ 

LJ*i ^ Lot ♦&a/o|^ cL^^t euLftip t^jl^ ^LoLf 

^-ft-»oI ^yyb 5 lX.a^ ^^5 IaarCo LLy^. ^ib 

} o- 

HcX^ ^iLooli o^AiuJ! ^$J<3 o J^o Ia^dIj ^iui 

QAA-g h.: A .g 7» ^ sLftJl^ 5 -r 3^. AX'! LocXjtAi . jjAAw 

d>L_x |^_^ ^yO SlXS&j . ^y&*A I (JA-AlLt ^JjtAJ iUJ (i5Jo^ L^A^L^O 

. Ui^-?t JjiH IaajI 

<\+3? jv-g-^o ^Lol^Jt Jj&| yti ^IaJ^I (?c\a^ iX^y Lbjt^ 

pJaX’l ^as* IlX^ 2ot . ^ax ^axcJ! J*a^» «xLaXj ^jLwj 

(^AawL^nJ ^^cXaJLj |?cX.^>-t ( jCj+2> lot^ . 20 |*LwJ5^H 

^- 5D ; &aa*AA j OAvJl ^t • [(*LUfiitt ^UjU* ^t] 

y&* <&J>\S Rj^i* £ ^l\.a£- x+aJ ^i>L . RiLyx^ aby> £ o>o 

^.AXxJt x*aJ ^ity^b R-> o‘ £ ^.-i^l ^lyo (\=>y * . ^y> Laxt 
X—: ^yx JXs ^y> Lg.A-Lcj ^Lo ^.ac. *-^° n— 9 J 5 Jo 

R-iy=* Lgj^o £ UUju^ Hj^\Jt J^b* jt ^^4r>. ^+^1 \j&y° 

^03 ^ ^AJ ^A^. ^Ai> ^A*J| ^ ^ 


. X_A^ 
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3 v^aaaj y ^yo i jS' oLiixc! |*^Jj 

aL-J^—i* £ sAJ& ^aaS^ aUAju u^° *yyLc- ^>*0 

A^a-oJI ^_a_£. ^lAil Lg-^t sXx) . U&j-ac.^ xJLyks i 

^1 u*/> ^ ;; 

. NaA^aO ^A£>- (J^ j*Lx> ^ ^A-Jf y^S^I OAaJ ^A td +J j*y &AS 

A L- J |?A^*^ ^ ^SA^wJl ^ ^^ X + AZv UoA a£j 

(£5”Las& cA^y^-H Lx>I . ^ Awil ScXjL/o Laa-w 

|?Aa£. jfcAp A—=A* <jS 

Lg-yLfr (j^JlJj y-^l ^XIaJ ^^A-O^ jPjhjUj 

. aOCtUaX^I^ adL* A^t^ <AJo ^A-t* lyb. L-a£ 
£ j^c-Ua^I AaAj &awJ( jjJ^ ^0 «J>L*o ^j^sLoifl sA*& 

cyiM cAtj ^a*^ v_a*-UI^ (j^jJL: ^j^u-5 S)L>yt c^U’.l 
^yci+j ify [^Aa+JI ^yi-H J^-^sl] <jALis& u^^AaC!| J<.^=( ^ lei, 
^aAJI JXc& ^JJO ^O *U ,^A£: ^S>,] ry°y^ 

|V^JI ^aL^ xIat^ JL^JCwL ^yU cAl> Ajl^ [^j>1& 

|WgJ<Xj! OjA^ ^U^f v_y-l&t A—2a. ^-oL^JK ^A-^l 

Ja-^J ^A*^. J^D^I Ji^ <A*j |VJ jUjycJt^ ^olyd) «-U^ ^yo 
A—^>1 A^l?, ^oLc- ^A*kJJ |V-? ^KaJU 

|4—-g—^ » >1^ l 3 yi fo g >. » *^-yU ^ly dyl 5 

^a + 4»^ • Ll—|?A a£. L^.4-wI^ b^*-w-Jo iA^JCAyC 

^jX*«—J^LzLj * ^-^rJ U^ILaJ! 
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iXJ—£ jf I^lV—J l ^yt*^ ^.gJC-uJl i\X£, I^a^I . Jv^LLww ad*^ 

pjo lX^Ij c*X^LX)t ^y ^yo^| 

<3> y—L o.jI ygJ^ . aU^cXi^ id ^y’LJl^ aUy^j 
dy^ jftX-lfc *Jy*^o ^dd! d^-4^ ^iXiuaj ^jt ^jdt ^L^f 

^sA«codd ^Lj^-2^>Lj |V-^ HlX^I^ aLcLw s^jdj>»c. 

£^♦41 IlXX-2j dy^Li isiuip JsAi* d^V. ^ddf. 

” e 1 ^' /^-'* . UbLwJd 5Jol^dl XSydl ^j^jLLo-3 


aL-> 


dy^d <j*tXjL*2-^ a^Loy d^* tX^lj d^ ^jJajy <^&=»t^-C l l ULyb 
l?j^-g-b Lu-LcL^ ^ydd s«dJLo. t^Us^ 

wto»Llwdt d^A*^ 5 * SlX^ lXa£^ ,^y 0 ^(| IsL+^vyd^ i^yjiyXi 

^UM ^y i_6.fo.,o oU^JLi {jci+3? ^U-? IsyLwJb ^jl j*yL> 

L -° l —>; .^'jo ,f^o ^^cX^Lgj &SyJd ^Ldt ^yu*o y 

^y> jf £y=* (jl ygd U*;/^ cXa^ y 

• ^y.ddt y-=^ y^y (j^y^j • ^yddl yaLi y£j d^° jv-g-di^ 

pd ,y* ^ydw d-^° -^^y^ d^° y-A^5^ • y^y (j*/-yLb^!^ 

. |f |V-gd^*o ^y^ |»h ^ 5 ^Uo «A4«=>* .^bocXidl y*d^c d^ f ^y 
l t d |j//„ a J (^^.A^jjJI ^j^A-di aoI ^cXjydl auc^dc* 

<jL-aJ^L| bci . XjLaJ! <_X^ ^1 ^yi&x 1 5 ^lX*^ jj^Ldl &^_w«x1j 

Xi^i^ L 1 jdj^ . IJjC^ ^ GcX5^ xj oLl^ J j?lX^I 
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^>lc. <A-L> sA# ki JoLi* 3 

^j( N_J J y-JL-ij ^ Ksizy'S y5 . ^£a.mC 45 A^yj^ 

j^A^wJ i-fi-jf l&SyO A*J £/Uk-> ^ cA*Lo 

Aj^ yAa-Lc. £ 

J*ib' Lo ^ ^jl ^y-o^ ^jlXxi ^ Al> 

^AXj Laa-w ^Xa.} ^jl ^A&> ^ ^L-ftlXl lA^ . g.^J| 
. |?Aa£- ^Laa 3 ^| A^l jl *-Uf pj ^y° |V^f lA^ 

^_a_^ ^LyoJt ^—<J |*Lj| njXj |*^o |?Aa£. A^>^> N-LvJt ^ 

f A —^1 A^*jb ^ jy-LoJy . ^yXu J^f 3> *L*JI 

(^LjL*-Cw| {j£ L— *—^ y....+ ...ft J|^ .*j^4.xoJf £yLjy 5 ^ LibL 3 ^ 5 o Lo , c.y^ 

(JA>— 4 —-CO A—CO Lj^ ^oLr. ^~-A—*w L) |V-gJyb^ ^tyjlj ^JjLw^JLi 

♦ jv^-a^-^ i* |^P|vaAaj> ^♦^a^^a+./q ^ 4 ^ 1 ^ ♦ ^-sLA^y 

L— *2. .■■?! | v^aAmwJ ^^-4-L*J ^»AAAJ i\^>yj L 7 .fi* 

(j^Lf ^yyo L^Lajl^am |v-g^. ^LjIAX L*bu>! v^jjcXb^ . J^LuJL 

,LfUM 0 L-a_^ ^y/c aLyi’ g y"°L jy^o Jar.* ^a3jL,o 

L_I—a—!| j?t^ U-Li ^L^aAJf ^_x> ^jLCJI A^J jv-g-Lo l^oLs* i±)^y 

(jAjl; jV^-vA^ A^*^-> *j| o.aaJI t^iLo 

Li^Lc. ^7^^ C5^ Aiy A^ 20I5L-? ^X>Li s«XoJt 

LlJy h -c,_j y^L ^ycoJI IAj j*L 20I LJb . jbjyXt xxXj 

V^A-O-C- y^uXjf ^LftMO>A l£ —~i ^Lj 5^0 ^ y.^L jLib ^4 »wa-5 

v^A.^ 3 jV^A-o cLr*^ 


NA-5 
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»ju> ^>rL| J^=*b (5^^ <5^ S^juX H^: w*4^ p-i ^b 

&J slI/*AJtALw—r /O ^L— I .c-biO^b A^vvnJ ^ I^jcXaJ 

loy^ ^iui sb^ J^ib jvJb &a>^j ^ 5 ^ y^uXtl aJ^H d^tXJ 

k—C-i J\<\sLq iil^ Jl oX^i ♦ £Aa 2-5 L^Ai KUc^ LaaaXSc 

^»wA«C b ^^aX^wwO b Jb |*3 . XJLA+S^ v^aAaJ! ^ v^jjXw 

t<Xs& ^bs> I jUJ ^Ia**aJI IXs& <^XJ ^Lo L*J b JaA»w.j b 

j—C-^ s L — r^ »- |Vh^ ^*aJ ^Laaj^H ^j| v»^.AJ bt ^^..wJl 

oXw |*J . X-5 c\a 3 pjj XAA^vJ UJ <^Xo (j^w.Lb Jj£/o ^aaX}| aJiH JoLc- 

l*b^l cX^J ^1 s_a 4*I £ »cXx> ^**ajc. ^iui Jb* ScXxfj . J^i^ bjb 


^ ^j^Lis b Jb^ 20 t» ibiA^wb iJbj ^ lo 

cX^J b^ ^LuO^t ££*£* & OUUtArf*!^ ^Jy&jO bl^ |cX* £ 5cX/> 

bli v^Jj ItX^ ^-X> ool ^-LoXs? ^a^J^ ^cXi* 




Us 


^j*a£. ^b-*Jt Jy3 \*XJj <*Xbo 

iX-x -ao i (^Xa-oI lXH U& lXjuoI ^**ajJ Jb^ v^Lt Oji ^0 


aJ^H —w.-A -£• b-b . ^b-^Jl Jj l^cXitrO |vJ v^it 

t^Xsuol ^JJl ^ (5^^ b &J Jb* ^aaX3| 

JJ.-X) ^lXjuoI jj^Lb ^^a£. Jb* ^yol ^ bi& 

&AAa^»b jjLXJ 5yA£- iJ^I Jbi . bj&b& ^jcX*^l^ v— a 4^I 
^iui ^JsliL ibot^X b^b ^-*bb . !cX^- { J^ 7^7^ 

U^jLb ^j^a^ ^ ^jcXJI ^1 l^ybjb . ^b-vsJ| ^ ig / * K £^’ 

b( jv^J ^ b bd->l yo xxibiJt ^ kit 1^4-bl wXbo 
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auif Lo La-Ls^ Uuit g Ixa*^ Lot^i-vi 

tyoU* k—L-x 5 Lx*.w U«Li ♦ iJUk-H £ 

. &aX ^jy^y Iaa\s jf^ NaL^* NjIaj |*TaSj |V^.X 4 ^ 

|V^I ^*t (^ A-&AXX Let 

A-Lj L 4 X jj^aaJ lXJ^ ^.J^O jJ^cXxJt ^dcX-3 X-jlXX 

L^jLo ^aj Lx ^a+aJI L^lXj ^X &J*cXJj ^Xl ^LvjJl 
L^jJ ^jy0i\sb iXX.3 ^aJ| Jj-£aJ| cXa£ S^lt O^JI eXj> £ 
i?cXaj ^yLxL> ^Lw-Jt L^aJI ^jL>^ Lgjt^A^ Lg.jpLi 1 LjIJj* 

^.^aJI cX-Jt ^ <*XJj> £ i\si ^aJI x^slydt ^x Luis ^^a+JI 

I^JvX jJ^cXxJ! ^w*-Jt ^jlXJ. UAi . (f Aax^ &+jtX3 HjlxJl 5 lX£. . L^ 

L-J^cX—A—^ X-LxLs*. \_<Jy+Hy}\ jj^JaJ j*t Lj^J ^Ip-' 0 ! LgX] 0-5! 

#* ^ 

O-L^o Uli Hjlxil^ 1 ^: ^*uuJ| £y X^^UJl ^X UaL> c 5 a+aJ! 

<^l o*Aks ^^aJI cX-j ^ ^aJI y^Lj tj!^ uukJt Lgjda^l Lja-Ic. 
U [A ^J^ji ^!j L—A—A_5^ ^X »X C> & 4 muJ Owt^X^ yX^ X) ^*-^3 

n-^LX-^ , LaTax rLa^co^I 5lXs^ 

oilii* Lx A At ^aaX| *Jif| ^1 . ^ybj& xJhJd Ljj 
^ w^LL lX>o L^j ^aJ| ^^-aaJ|^ ^->lfcx ^>+ rs * ^Jsxl y^L»wJt 

^s-i <^X-Lx jj^Lb Lxl . x-sXaj !if ^j| ^j^aaJI lX^J £ sLo.l^ eXkx 
L^ALt O^aX/ 2fJ2yy A \» iX^^J ^AA^J! nJ ^ i |^<Lt O C 5 aAaJ ! 

jvktt Ixj StXAt &*^Jf . lXa*-> 5cXjs*j kJ^ cX^O 5cX^^ ^LgJif 

J #> 

^ lX^lX^ ^x liyb v— ft ks> xJ^I |*j . IcX^I Ljj 
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j^Lb JUj jOf SlXjl^ . .UJI 

* ls>cX=*t si^li eXijo auXc. aJ cX£?l il ciXLc 

^LwvwC ^aaX 3| aJiM jLai Lls£ i^^lCo Lo JlSj oyuJl 

47 ( 5 _i*._b LJ JLs . ^*3 JLs Lie. <*XU-§^ ^jJl ouuJf 

X Jt—1-j ^£ 5 * aJJl jjl Ojju Ls> ojUL^j ^uiuya£. 

^cUl tX-JcX-il J.I ( 5^1 SUJXI! &<XS> ^ ^./O Sbj^XJl 

I*-£aJ^£. <X-L*i . xJCa-L^ 

SJj-5 lX_£ [^LbjywJl ^lj ^iX—*b _/0 ^w^Lb ^| ,., LUai ^ 

iLi J.L*i 2 JJI 5 ^aX 3 jv-Lg^ jt 5 )lX=s-I^ .UJI 2 JJI 

&<Xij v^AAiii. Lu/O <X^f fof Jjjjjlry vsXte jj^-Lib 

iLX" ^1 |Jj |*^J ^L$‘ ^1 &-Lc. aJCo ,j^o sj^b^ 

. ,j«Xj Lxj y-^^=l <iXU u^^Lb ^o ^uX!| &J!iH ^XicXXi 

J^r^l ^ ^ ^>JcX3t £ ^jfyu' |^3l £*5 

v^° jy s \+ 4 m , j i (J^ ^<xii .frii^ ^J i ^1 lSju<2.j ^ L^y^ 

^.Lfiji <Xi* Xl OjJU U^ ^4-5 viXLc (j^^Lb ^sx. ^UwJl 

J>_j Lo JwjL /0 w— if (\x*Oj eXbo y^^Lb £C ^A/Xt( &J 5 H 

(J^° 


. cXt*o^ a U! 


c*X^>tylf! ^..c- XjIsL^ 

XLuiosi X-^_j> £ ^2*11 ^biul cX^I £ ^jl iy* (5^ 

i?cX-^ ^bL ^v— j v^x^y" x><x^Jt ^0 x>ydt ^ 
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nJ ^^C^aOAJ N—A—J| f ysC L+Z i,_' I 

<£ y^->l ^5^ ItXi (^gJ jUi y-kjt jjs\ & j^rt 

bo!^ yJa+Jf y.^1 \j>* owUi- bo I J\jj ^j ^b ^ &aJ( ly>U . vAb 

SLLaUI sA£> £ ^Ax,o ^j| |V-g^L^U . XHtUaiit ^jjo ^jJijJJLc ^ju£ 

£ y^Alft *bt A-A-C ^U*vJ| ^1 

^AjlboJl jL^Jt^ ^jLL*J| ^y—/0 S^—A—£« ^J>Lc SiX-A-t 

^a-a-AU| xbt J, JU L-b oL^I (jjJii! jjb" &ajIs^ 

b nJ O-Ui Ia£> JJ ^5 Ax AD ^yj b AjA tjbo 

t^-JLi i^5Aaa£ k_/> bAs* bo ^j^l| &awJ| sA$ £ Lot 

j? 

H? o>b(C jbLjtib^ La a! I 1^ L /C A^^A ^Aa/ 0 t _ xl ad . ^^js>-La^? 
OA&Ail^ NaJI ^bv^AI bl^ LcJbj bob NaA-C. Jj,ftJ| ICJ^yb . ^A^jLsi 
&bt ^Ail^li . ^lAcoJf^ &jyL*J| p^-Lo LJbk jj-AvJbLt ^bA+Jt Jt 
AXJ ^LaO tbbx? | +Jj ^JyJJ .<bJjo yA^A (5^ (5*^°^ y-A^I 

pbo bbo s^Jbb^ vAL^t (jasH ^1 X_J^ ^L+»wJi ^y»/o 

w — K -A$ ■& fc^Jb uy Na^.sJI bX^>* ^1 f wAa? . ^Axj 

^>^bo ol^l (j^Jl tA*& ^ J^A Axj ^bo ^AJt 

b*dj| bf jyi Jyj boAxj At jv^jjb^li [^bo 

pXI Ju«jj ^LjI ilstAuw ^t Ha-ww Axj At ^t^JiJl ^boi yJa+Jt jv^lf 

V^oyjt obftj^t bJj 

a— il oA-o t^lp Uii . ^U^b' y-k-^ »A^ ^jI HAjt ^5^2-Al 
^^aIoj tbb^ ^bj^ift ^Ujs> ^0 S^Ai^l^ vbL^I (JaJiJI I^AaS^ b^.AAC.1 
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^y Jopl ablXit sUgJ pi *o J.ip . ^g Joy JU ^y <Xo!il *it ao 

E 

* j^U-^pl \*L+ zy - ^yo ^y^p &a*w ^y-yw-C 

Jo-L-£ 2ojop.;0p y yyu? ylwo yo ^J>U ^-yUl ylX Sy°p 

JJ-£ yjfpjJ y«0 IpJ^p U ^U° tp~0^> IJp ,UJ| £ Ul 

ydl 5p^U y.x> yAJ IpJjLo yl 20Joy? ^gjU ^*Ul y°l ia$Jj 
£ X/oiU ^-iLop yopj> (jojUI IpJaiL* IpJjii Uli . u^p^l £ 
yt yp-^yp . ylyJI y^tX^ opp-*Ul l<X^ LoLop ^1 ^U-U! 

yyli Jyy ilp Igo jfj^fpl ^jyJjo il ^XijJ v_UaJL? y> iyUJt 

^yl-^ ^yUl yl (jdjUl yp (J^p . yyiX* ^ iyUJJ (joolpi pi 

<25U& ^ibp yiLUt pt>LaJf <J«y ^yc» £* ay 

(Jlip 2S-pp^O (jl—£- <Js.U (J^plii? |*g4 ^O Ia£- cXiOp ^yA»w £jpl 

lXju y . y.A^ yUp &y£S^ LU (jd*J y-Ucp ^yily (jdju yJ 
| »g +£-yJ SpUo Ltfp 5pJ<PpO xX!/0 ^yO ^gc^l^ ^JLfiyJl .&l^>- ^yV-A*uw 2UL. 
.JpW pLx-x^l ^ppjo yjp ^UUt <^| ^y pi ^>Lo *i| 

p_^ IjJ* yJ jUp JwLo (j^pU y-gJ y-b kj’lip ayd^ Uli 

. 20 UL-U^-i> IU" JulsXaJU 5pJit>p syp-^li x-Uju ^j>U ^aUI 

y-^o jy X-XU ^y? cUot y jf JwlCp HpUp-U ayi* IpAx^-p 

[flpjJl ^y £-U 5J>bp ^iaJOp XaUI £ Ky pjp 5ppp.J (jl yjXo 

. U *~gi <*XJj £yo ^ jJlp ^yUt Jo Uipjj 

(j^i! 2soU| JwLCp IjJoLc p-gi 5p-o Hplop Lo| ^jpJpJo y 

^ XjJoUI y_»,> ^5^^ ^UJI lU^ X^oUaJl ^ XXx ^y 
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S *r — ^ ^ 


i_T 


—* 4 l [* 3 ? lXj• oUJb 

|V-3 . «Xx) ^o Syj> Laa-Lc. ij^y eXi JJ 

R-j^-AAA A. jC \ ,. A— *? 

^^ AaaaJI cXa£ ^^AawJ| k^i ^A/0 ^La^I ' 

y^4-w ^>.A.CcJt jUi^ • v^_>Aa2-5 


jut 


eX-ij ^a2-J| *-Oj 

j*t^— ^ |*-S . 23-liJJ iuoiXs. j*lit ^_x> l^-lc. JX!j 

a-LLai ^oLc- (5^^ JfyJ! Lu-Lc. 

I%—g-J abJoyJl lX^I ^x> J^t y^ SjyLo ajuoL^ Kjj^Jhjo 

0^v-Jt_A% ^JyayC tJjS £_X! K^XA+Jt ^j!lXaj| Lv. 0* Xib^ki! 

^_/0 ^yiL^XJl ^jUJ| cXxD ^y*J| £+^. . XasL^JI^ 5 jLjJU 

J^—A—Jj u>£^! ^ Hj—->fo (j*J^ J^r* y^j <^fcXio 

5 l\^ ^J^LaX)| .t^L ^<— 4 -■ - a a^-P lXvJ J^X"" ^>AAJlVa4>^ 

^U-li.1 bj>pl bjuift »J>LscJf SiX^ ^IcXajI aO/o^ . HytjJl 

^X^VN/O ^cX-H 1- 3 ..A —3 J*^>lX-^ BytO ^>.AXwJt 

j*A.i |j^»^l jLwP ^LaU\a..aJ| ^-C- ^-A-CvJ! ^0 Hy^ . 

^•J^ii y Uoj . J* 5 y> |*y^ !lX3^ , ~ J^oo 23^! 

<J^-£ j*^-AoJ| &-U| ^-X?f U-U |Wfi! <jLd/Cj y-S-^ <j-£ 

ai'iXj sUjuj ^>L*aJp ^..gj Jlp. XjLXjyJ! yt yL*XH 

jjyOyU ^JJJ . ^^AjiXj ^ lj*3$ Jo exijo L43&J jj |f^ 

jvjlo^ J >^ 1 cX^>y £X?j.+Ji jJLjlII j. ^•lX&Laj 3 . j*LjI XjiXS 
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&JJf cXo rU-vdt ^jjdJLjJu (jojlJ) pi' . ibcXw^Ll ^IjoUL 

fcLs* xDI cXLc kiyS' cXo (J^^l 

Ui p^JL-S' ^LuJL ^cXaXaj pi' 

oobb c>tcX-i —j XaA-U^ xIaS Lo^XLc. s<Xv^ ^_x> jyoJ>* 

w 

^wA^Jt vJjL&YH (J^o^ ^U-H £ Lvf^ ^iiJf ki*$ ^UJf 
OAwLi^cXi LgJ>^ J^aJ ^yDJjo ^ScXjf oa^»I oof 'wO^-iJf 
s ; tcXJt jf I—£-J oo^tXi cXf<X? 

^ OaX^O ^-i <3 lXoLJ ^-iO oO^-w »5 fboJf l-g ->Lof v^/JCaJI 

LL?I eM>f / 4 ^ u* ^ j-*^ ft 15 s0 ; '-6-^ i L^jya-l 

#S 5? 

^J*vO lofj \^y° b^J L^f ^L- 0*5 &AAJU 0 » ^ A*kJf &A.vO 

^}w S^f ^f OfiAoJf jO (J^f l~.'S Lj>.*CXo I* CiXf^XLs . /^w^-f 

^AjwwJf^ L—g—f ^ 7 ^ b^jif (.sXobu&Jl 

Lol^-JC-^U .\&yOy ^ i 2Uwlp ^bftJf lXa£. ^yaXA 

^jjykiZXj ^jl p-£*^ . l-giya.) ^b^Jf ^jjl+xZ^ bo ^5JjJ 

.j*iLuw!iff <Xo^ XX^aO ^-O |V^J! ^^0 ^O 

H^CO.£- ^Iaj>IXJ| ^jc\j &-ff cM^ xjiaw 

^-X_jibo ^j«wwO>^ 47 ^jjw^^AAaa;^J XXAwJf ^*/0 ♦ Xw 

^0 &Sbykx> ZjyO id ^jyX+JUj . j*jlb ^Xbo LojI x^-wf . ^daibwJf 
O^ijJLp 20^0fcXo ^^_j><Xoj id ^cX-^Xj^ XLcs (j^L^ 

i-£? x=^ ^xJI ^yiJi i «-? r^ 0 ^7^ ts^- 1 ^y 1 ; 
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£ jflpAJl ^jyS t+ S * ^3 X-5L>OjJ 

X^° a_3t ^y>^ abt (jAjlJU ^jLc. 

^o y& <jL/c>yt IX** x-Jt yo!Slt JXj &JJI yy 

tot ^5*-*-^ &-u* oift sy^ ^1 s<Xu yjbJdlj j*Xit^ cXXo 


o^l! isy^ Jt U&yJyj ^X^ ylHI *J^t Jt l^-*X*o o*X*X 
oUU>| Ayy t<X^ £-X>j . £^L*Jt aJiH ^1 ty> ^-=>1 &a** 

I^JUi! y<X^ pX^ JwX £*X> <jy iLgJ^t ^yo 
^>-A*cXJ $^.aa*aaj jyXXl X >»a^| ^.jLaX | V^.J^ * -* oiH syfcuiJt HA-f^ 

♦ styh ^t pPyx. ^jjoLo (j^aaJ^ ^oLc 


(X-a-S . y^=l *JJl y* X^t *X*J| ^jl yyX (JCAJ £ 

aywX Sy 5 A-a-- 5^ y^t 5 y*^ |Xl*JI IX*& XiLyl^ 

&<X* oo^Xs b&l&JI UXi yJt X LgyXj <jt y Xg_> v Jt -^ 


(Xf y&-\Ji L*X J<aao ^ja*aJ |»- y I ^^Jyb y . L^ax> LoA-H 

t-^Xo (A-gJ^ XijJt < 2 X 0 X—<^y (?^ k^XaS ^yc i\Jj 

. XAxXil oyJ •aJiH Jux 

^y> oU*JI^ ^y |^yJl yj] ^Jyb 


^y oy*0l^ j^-s-aJ! ^y ^y=Ul yy^ ^LoJI 
sX-fXl ^y ^IaaJI^ JjXXl^ ^oL^St ^Oj iLdityi ^y xftJl^sJlj 
X^* ^y ^?) c>yy>> lot ^yyb^ . ^y-AjL-A^Jl^ 

. u*aXLL cibl^ lot ^tyXl xiLo v^bl^ (ol ^LwJt 
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oLt Rsijoo V 


A ^5 

i ^ ^7* ^5 

^^S.y 0 jy ilftjLw x£JLo $y£ Lil. 
uijW !^U ? JoL*JI U L>JJI bl, 
i ^?7 til bsb 

ioltUJI £ ^yo ^jJl bl^ 
*1*6*1] 

jy {S »J>i ^JJO ^j-bl ^cXJ! bfj 
Jb4-I oj=* ^jJI ^7 tX** ^y° 
i^Lkj (^=>7 

^jjyoiks til ^7 

.fr 

t>b&^i (jLwO ^cX»H tX-W^I 
2 lXxiA«Cu «/0 ^b ^*Xb«J O ^v-O * 

js.AAAA/^ (^1 sob*^ 

^LUs^ ^cX-oliu) c 5 —>b* 


oculibLl JaA^ t5 *-g-s 
aub ^■g.hj J^*o vJLa*j 

^ ^ (VJUJI ^ ^Jjl ^ 

(5*^ '«jyb£ 

U-. Xjc'^sS' pjjjs ^^xJi y° bi^ 

£ (J<wLaJ| ^ wX AX. J ^lXJI b|j 

<5*** 

l^4^4ami f| X»3j—5 liUwJ ^cX«H b|^ 
’ffiU 

tXx^JI lX^I^JI ^^wwJl bl^ 
^UoaJI v LaT ^b! ^jJt b! ; 
jU>yi acJl ^j3*b ^cXJl bl^ 

20 ljJ.1 j^£l£. Jj! ^ V s C5^' 
Jlj ^LaaoJI |*iLb s^j j*liX2j 

|*oI 1^ 

J^lxJl lX^I c>b* ^cXJt btj 
oioibLl ^ ^jJt bt^ 
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Lgjc-Ux. 

&a 3L=* <j-* sLaJI J^J 

^jJl uAa£U| ^cXa£. ,^X5 

rr LkJ! 

^1^ ^*AA UJj 

^Lk/oiH (jS* ^yC AJl^ 

/tUaJ! **>*•> &*>**) is^) 

u^pitj JoLxJI ^U\ oot 

jj. ‘£j-&\ b jL^ 5 (J^j->. ,Jt 

^Jytpl l\A^^ ^a^ c25^^5-o 
jJ^cXjLc. ^ 


*L*J ^^Ua-cf |vA^^-il ^ 

it ^ NAAaa/J 

&cj>li^ ^LywiH sA^ 
^AJ ^j^Xo it (j^Lj b 
&aJL ( L; ^Ait 




,ibt)l jX ; r> ^jJt b! ; 
oL^ JA Jot^ ^AJI b!^ 
ool iuAl iuJl ^jj| Lit. 

(jiAjjli ^isssJI L,vO ^jJI bl^ 

mil {JOJU JjA ^AH blj 


J<A*j |*£b* ^AJI bl^ 

^bo ^IsjlS cb^- ^AH bl^ 

6 LU^> ^jJl blj 

.& L*J ^ (Jb &J ^ A-tl b^« 

(jd-*_> b^f ^jJt bt^ 
< 5 **^ 

^A^ JIaA| A*^ ^Ail bt^ 

^A»H b!^ 

5^C 


^ibw^o ^| ^cbxJl ^Jylc. bt* 

J! Lo ^ J, 

UJ ^ItXtl k? 

f*^5 ii cXaXw jjwClw ^ili'iLo _l 

&«jL> jJl 

<s s y^i (« iJ> ';^ ,j~o~bt -b~. ^ 
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^&AaJ|^ v^A-AAi^Jl ^IlXxJI (^ 

.&L—A— 

lXj^I ^ 'wiiXi^l 

< 5 ® ^'; b 


iLw-aj jviojtJ ^JUI til 

^bltis. ^0 ^dJLO 

(JOJU ^*^0 L> 

^yo| lXa£ XiLylAt ^Iac. 

-fciL-XUf jJlXit nJ 3| l-j( LdjL 

|%JLjlJ| (^5^-AJ A j" LaCCO ^»X* 



sl^ mit v^-lb ^jA+aj ^dJJ ^ ^Lx.^t ^ &4 i^ 

. ^LCJt Jjto ^jjS^X+a juw Jb> (cXXj^ v^aaX) 

v R-5 lXj^.A 

Jt Hj-Lfl v 


^.aaj| ^-yot ^A-of 

^Ava.^ ^.AaO lX~* 

^oli ^eXJt jzd 

^/r 5 ' s?-; *■•• 


/ /- 0 O ? / ^ 

^Aas*^ dLLc <jXbo 

7 s (C^-; ** 

/> 009 x* /” 

^♦j- 5 c5 XXo 

M Z' ✓ 

^\Jl<Dj 0^6 &Xjc 

r*^ J 3 

9 s' 0 s's' 

^.(\s y> sjJy jj 

o > X- X- 

15^*5 

^ ^ ° ? ^ 

v — diaJ eX+,o 

^tX-v^ cXjL» ^<X*xo 

o ? x* X* x- x> 

^^cXS ^°4>l c*XXxj 

^Hwj ^.cX* 

> x* Ox- s'" 

^5<^J u*y ^Jol 

X z' z' 9 

IS -*)^5 sb cs-; 1 ^ 

<^7^" i5-f; ^ 
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^ o s si 

isj'f <5^^ 

y>' <si)^ 

b Li ^ b* 

r o! ^ jJbUo b 

^Xl\»w Li b Li Li* 

z' ^ /* G 

iLoj jU ,jjSO bo 

<s*/? </) ^ 

L+aaS y ^cX^«o y> 

-* x' O/ 

[^ b b j] f*^H> b* j ,^5 

/” s s 

<J“? i5^r"> 5 ^ (5-f; ^ 
. ^j-yol &JJl^ aJJl^ aJJt^ 


." ^ ? 

i sy^i Lr*-* 

os s s O } s s 

^iXxXj Li b b b 

is*^ < 5 *; ^ 

5; C b b Jb b b ^ b 

i5^; ^ ^ i 5;3’ b b ' 

/< ✓ 

is~*f i57^ 

s' 

ts^ 0 ' (5^; 

^ ^ )' 

15;^ ) 157^ ^ 

I os o ^ o 

♦J /7i */ 


Lg-i aU^AiS? Raa]^ LgJ cbj ^L&aIs R*a** ^1 

.Lg-U*A^o jj! L^^a£ ^l)Jo iS 
*3 ^^A^i#vJf |*Lo^ —z0 ^A.^o* xj^xJi pji± ^ jucJI SL^ 

2U^.aJ| |*J>bs» y& ^<XH ^A*wJf ^1 ^ ^ ) L ^?‘ 

J<-£* £*dj l^-i ^a+aJ koib SlXaCj ^J>b 

p g X— A—i liLi ^4^-i <\4^b b 5^0 ^bp 8(Xw>> 

SLaA) 3 ^jLb ^yJtAAJ ^yOiXJLSj xJ ^J+X^ d z y 

.(fl^Jo Jo^J 

2^. |fjoo^ Joo jo ^co**oJ^. xjj^Jsc SjLoilt bib* 
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^Lj|cXw4-t Jl=* |?j cXj^-3 

. i* R«/OyX^| 

^LjIxccJI^ o^iJJt R^>Jo^ a-? u&££? JlyiJl LaJLS 

. Rilj jJt 

^liai^l^ ^yjyRft^ 20 ^uJl L*j(^ 

^y_A—y_5* R-yyp ^yuLta* &-j LwwoLb* 

. ^jLRcoKx) 

OyicXil vj>0 ^LuJl^ ^y-yLyH |*aJjo ao (j>g-A—ig? ^difcJt Lw^Lw 

^t>Lc- ^-y*J! RxiJJ^^ ^-Ot> y-gJ_j 
JWyOj v«> aX 3| fa&^fcy j^aIjo 20 ^il LajLw 

. 20 I+J! yyjc \j 


3? 

p-gR* ,^1 lX 3* R-oUx*j! rJ^jJ! 

R-J> » > Rxi^Xl^J ty/oJ^JLJ fV-g-vT^ ^xJt RiL&if! ^y£ Loy£. 

y.g^yLa 2 Lo^^ax> R-yoO ^XJj> ( fjwOJ ^aJI ^yotydl 

. Jy^l lXaaJI . 

^-JLo Lui-sLb ^yo Oyi R^Jo^dl LujIjO v^-w^ 

^IcXRit ^y* iS^ o^l^° Ri^o RRw Ji^ £ OA-Oy slyX>ty ^.aaS^ 
Jj JyJot y-g-£ ^lcXR?l —* LoL>y Sy^t ^XJyyJt ^jLw-O ^-g-w 

IJ I jl . Sy=»t ^1 (J^yCCO ^~g-w JlXaJ>I ^y* UJbj Sy£*t 

. . 20 Lw ^$JuO (JAW^Lb J^Cw 
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* t5‘ 




^.wUvJt 5^2.^ Lo |(il ^AaS^ ^AjCo LlAAjLb 

\A-w.Ji ^ NaJLaJI L4.5^!^a^(! &U| ^»sLw-0 

LiAjLjc> jj (J-^ uWoL^». 

. oJLaJI <AbJf 

U^«4..wJt p wlL ^ |*^-> LvaAjLL ^j./2 Jsb 

^ A-^J* ^ 1©^—yw»__j o^^co ^*^j 

A-^J^ cb**© Lo l<3^ . a— c- y f* 

.^aXj eX-!j> |V^-U" 
. A-yJl 

x a A »l |*^»> LAALajLi^ ^j».o 0^-s |*y-L> 

|%J tjfj 8jJU ^1 ^ ^A-g-JI fc>L^ ^AJU Sj^H 

. ayyl©. ^-y©-> 

• ^ AaaJ I 

^^cXo U ^La*^JI a«ac LcoLjo y-w^ aJL^A^sJ Lo ^**0 

. JS^bJ ^1 nAJIj L—-C 0 L—25* . |*^XS^ ^j}y.AJ S^LoJf ^ ^*A+^Lw.+ J | 

. k*Ju Jjcibj J^UlI! (j^i J»;cib ^jt |*^L> \jjjo A—L^jl^w Ijl^ 

•/* /***• ^ 
. ^j^oLvA I cXaaJI 

sAa.£ ^1^ Lo tjl LmIA^IJ© ^jC A-^J^ C-?^*-r5 
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2 L >Lw ciX-Lo cXxt Ij <Jly >1 

. Sy-A—C. ^ySj CL?y«> ^ ^-1/0 (JJwjLb y&j l 3 j>yjLX> 

^1 ^pLdUH ^y 3<3 ^ piL^I ^y>c> j^y° CiXi (JLsj tX-^-i !c>!^ 

^ yg.i*<Xoi ^ . Jd*J| C*SJo yy£ ^ Oyg^Jl [J 

(J*^Lb lj£yAX*/0 s — ^ lol^ f^jOyj 

S5> > 

. I^il^ uuyJCi &jLw cKt* 

. ^LwJt lX-uJI 

^^Lc. ^v-wJt Xj»jJ ^Aju ^jL& ^A*bJt is 4 **?- <s™ ^^■ c - 
5 lX-U_£ J^yC ^y£j LucaJLb ^yo JsX- . Syw (j"tXS 

Lx> ^Ia,o cXaa. &ax> J»^=L>^ &aas* & ^y^y 0 ) ^IcXax> 

|*J lot ^yJt y>j 2 <Xa£- ^yJ LJ Lo-j!^ . ya£j f^X*** &ax> 

5? i? 

. !yS&" ^yJ IlX+aj i^Ia+JI y>LxJt eXij ^yo J^yo 

. ^yoliJt cXaaJI 

|*y2.J Jjl lit LuCa-sLb ^yO Oj.i J 5 ^ . LUoLyo (j* 5 y 2 .i> ^yO 

^y-^ f*y cL-^ v-A^ ^yO . ^ X.X^? £ |*y2-> [*7^ 

(^X„ a Vi— 4. !■■? Sj a ^ x^X-Cw MiA^y jl .^vJ ^ LyaJt |*La«o.J| |*LjI 

SyA-j^ X^UCO oa-o JJ ^.•yJ |*v-Lj Lvdjf ^Uai^t oo^ jvJ . j*LyoJt 

yjyO Lo |(3t^ . yuJt ^JuftJ! <2X^0 JLo ^ycXAfit j'^ A ~ 

. ys(^ yCO-^ JyJL*0 2 U>La, 0 yiit ^yo Xj^Lj ^yV^cXi* ^IlXaxj 

. ^wLaJI tX-uJ| 

scXjt Jj>l <^LaS> y^& ^1 ybLw LuAjLb ^yx> lX^I^ tjl 
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? a • 

Loj au-le. fjzd &3‘|p-o| v^aSjJI <* 5 Ji . &-Ls£ Jt x&juj aXol^ &L* 

9 £- 

. yXCs sLLe .1 til^ Kl^ol ^aL*.* Lu> tX^I 

. ^wUtJl cX-uJt 

J £ *31 £^tj! Aaj £ L^Xi Lo Jji/o .L^aLo ^vo 

9 * •—' ? 

^c. ^Lui . 0^1 aJ Lo_J . S^A»^I ^t aJ Lui->Lb ^vo 

^t ^ — L-i <X-^c\-~> (j£la*j> aJ Js+ju ^1 olpl lot Lux> ^^Ji 

l%J lil^ . (joaXI ^$Ji ^1 &iu>^ ^.£3’ ii^i^l *&a=*I 

. yjlCj aLw-J lit b& Jo £ ^aj 

. y-wX- iXaaJ| 

^ax ^o JoA^ j^LJ ^| (j*oa** 3‘ aJ J^x LuAiLb ^yc AxJ^ til 
j^Ai* ^jlx ^A**Jt Sj-ox* £ J^x^Jl ^IaJ| XJt 3 sA^ju Lo 

. ***aJ fif^ • LwX.J • *y* 

. ^Xx. ^IaJI AaaJI 

^3|^xaJ|^ jvXv^Jt &-waL ^ A&3 Uo (^^^Jt ^wLaJ 
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THE CHRONICLER AS EDITOR AND AS 
INDEPENDENT NARRATOR 


By C. C. Torrey 
Yale University 

I. THE CHRONICLER’S MAIN PURPOSE 

The Chronicler is a writer who has received a good many 
hard knocks—often well deserved—from modern critics of every 
school, but one whose importance as a composer of Hebrew narra¬ 
tive seems to have remained everywhere unnoticed. He is not 
merely a compiler and editor, selecting and shaping materials 
which lay before him; he is also an original author, and possessed 
of some striking literary excellences, which appear in every part 
of his unaided work. It is the main purpose of the following 
investigation to show, more fully than was possible in my former 
treatise, 1 the extent and the nature of the Chronicler’s independent 
contributions to the “ post-exilic” history of Israel. 

As I have already pointed out, and as will appear still more 
fully in the sequel, the Chronicler’s great task was to establish 
the supreme authority of the Jerusalem* cultus, in all 
its details (see this Journal , Yol. XXIV, pp. 223-26). It is 
evident that this authority had been sharply challenged, as, indeed, 
was quite inevitable. So long as the Hebrews were all, or mostly, 
settled in Palestine, and with a man of David’s line occupying the 
throne in Jerusalem, there could be no question as to the center 
of the Israelite religion; but when, on the contrary, the Hebrew 
state was overthrown, and the people scattered abroad, while new 
Jewish temples were gaining in influence, the questions of 
authority and centralization became burning ones. Just as one 
and another of the great branches of the Christian church have 
striven, with varying success, to show the apostolic origin of their 
institutions, mainly to silence their opponents, so the Jews of the 

1 Composition of Ezrn - Nehemiah , 1896. The main conclusions there stated, though new 
and thus far only partially accepted by Old Testament scholars, are all, as I believe, quite 
certain. 
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Second Temple found themselves called upon to prove, if they 
could, that they in distinction from their brethren elsewhere were 
the real successors and heirs of David and Solomon, and that their 
local traditions of the temple administration and worship were 
really derived from Moses and Aaron. 

Against the claims of the exclusive party in Jerusalem stood 
some formidable obstacles. Of these, the most important by far 
was the tradition, which had grown up, that Jerusalem and Judea 
were not only completely depopulated by the armies of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, but that they remained thus vacant for a long time. Thus 
especially II Kings 24:14ff.; 25:8-12, 26; Jer. 25:11 f.; 29:10, 
etc. This tradition — due chiefly to a misunderstanding of 
Haggai and Zecliaraiah—was harmless at first; but when the 
new Israelite seat of worship was established at Shechem, a most 
effective weapon was put into the hands of this rival sect. The 
Samaritans could claim, and with much apparent right on their 
side, that they themselves were the rightful heirs and the true 
church. Jerusalem had had its long and glorious day, and would 
always remain the most sacred of cities to the Hebrew; but might 
not the center of gravity of Israel, and especially the principal 
seat of the cultus, now return northward? The contest of the 
Jews with the Samaritans was really a life and death struggle, and 
the latter possessed some important external advantages at the 
start. There were doubtless also facts connected wdtli the religious 
tradition, to which they could appeal, and which could not easily 
be gainsaid. They could probably prove, in a great many 
instances, that not only individuals of priestly rank, but also whole 
priestly families, had migrated into the North-Israelite territory 
when Jerusalem w 7 as destroyed, and that their descendants were 
now pillars of the Samaritan church. These were sons of Aaron, 
and with them were Levites; were there any in Jerusalem who 
could show a clearer title? Probably not, until the Chronicler 
wrote his history, carrying back through the past centuries the 
genealogy of the families who in his day constituted the loyal 
Jewish church in Jerusalem and the neighboring towns, and 
excluding all others from legitimacy. 

* Nor was it merely with the Samaritans and other rivals in 
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view that this work was undertaken. The Jews had need to 
justify themselves and their cult in the eyes of the greater world 
round about them; see above, XXIV, 223, 225. Moreover, the 
glory of Jerusalem and of David’s line was not duly appreciated, 
even in Judea, especially now that the horizon of the people had 
been greatly widened. Hence the Chronicler’s marked interest 
in foreign kings, and his frequent attempts to show the wide influ¬ 
ence of the Hebrew power. He adds an east-Jordanic list of 
names at the end of I Chron. n (see below); describes David’s 
magnificent army, in 12:23-40; besides incorporating (especially 
in chaps. 18-20) all the material of this sort from II Samuel. 
He expands greatly the story of Hiram of Tyre in his relations 
with Solomon (see below), and makes much of the incident of 
Josiali and Necho. Further illustration will be given in the 
sequel. It may be that the occasional accounts of great building 
operations undertaken in more or less remote regions by kings of 
Judah originated in this same tendency. And hence, certainly, 
the large numbers which he so often introduces. He wished 
his readers, and perhaps especially the youth of his people, to feel 
the might and splendor of the ancient time, of which the preserved 
record was so wretchedly meager (see the remarks below. When 
for instance, he narrates how Solomon, at the dedication of the 
temple, sacrificed “ 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep,” we may 
regard the exaggeration as a small outburst of loyalty on his part. 
Not even Nebuchadnezzar, or Darius Codomannus, or Alexander 
the Great, those mightiest of all kings in the popular belief of the 
Chronicler’s time, were able to make offerings on such a scale 
as this. 

An important feature of his undertaking, and one in which he 
evidently took especial satisfaction, was the celebration of the 
Levites. In magnifying their office he magnified the ecclesi¬ 
astical organization in Jerusalem, and at the same time filled what 
must have seemed to him a serious gap in the written history of 
Israel as it then existed. Side by side with the priests, these 
temple officials held a most conspicuous place in the public wor¬ 
ship of his time. There was the main body of “Levites” with 
their prescribed part in the ritual and the service of the temple; 
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there were also tlie special Levitical classes of “Singers” and 
“Porters;” 2 then, on a lower plane than the Levites, but doing 
an indispensable work, stood the class of temple servants called 
the “Nethinim.” These all had their minutely regulated duties, 
and their own privileges and perquisites. The rights and duties 
of these classes might easily be challenged, however, for through¬ 
out the greater part of the history of Israel they were altogether 
ignored. The Mosaic and Aaronic institutions as described in 
the Pentateuch do indeed include the Levites, but in the subse¬ 
quent history, from Joshua to the end of II Kings, they are rarely 
mentioned. The Singers, Porters, and Nethinim received no 
specific mention whatever, either in the Pentateuch or in the 
other writings. The Chronicler believed that the ritual in which 
he himself had an active part was the true Mosaic ritual; but he 
could not have proved, from the Hebrew historical writings, that 
it had been perpetuated in actual usage through the time of the 
kingdom. Moreover, the Chronicler was probably himself one of 
the temple Singers (as modern scholars have recognized), and 
was proud of the office and of his Levitical brethren. He took 
pleasure in doing them this tardy justice, showing in extended 
narrative the part which (as he would have said) they must have 
played in the history of the true Israel. But what he planned, 
as has already been said, was not merely a “history of the 
Levites;” it was a history which was designed to set the whole 
Jerusalem church on its feet, once for all. 

He took his starting-point, as a matter of course, in the insti¬ 
tutions of his own day. The Levitical organization as it then 
existed; the various duties and prerogatives of the clergy; the 
geographical distribution of “Israel and the priests and the 
Levites” in their cities and villages, as it was at that time; the 
details of the worship in the temple; all these things he carried 
back into the beginnings of Hebrew history, incorporating them 
there and in the record of every subsequent period. He of course 
made use of the already existing narrative, retaining every part of 
it which could be made to serve his very definite purpose. The 
institutions of the Jewish church were thus given a leading place 

2On the relation of these to the Levites, see below. 
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— tlieir rightful place, any zealous Jew would have said — in the 
stories of David and Solomon, of Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah and 
Josiali, as well as in Nehemiah’s personal narrative. 

He proceeded in a similar manner in compiling the genea¬ 
logical tables, which, together with the story of the Return 
from the Exile, constituted the most important part of his work. 
The already existing lists, found in the Pentateuch and the His¬ 
torical Books, he used wherever they seemed desirable. But in 
very many of the names which he repeats over and over again, 
especially in the post-exilic part of his history, we may be sure 
that we have the names of his own companions and friends, the 
most zealously “orthodox” of the third century b. c. These, 
whether priests or temple-servants or laymen, constituted the 
inner circle of the Jewish church of his time; and they, like their 
cultus, were here legitimated. When he had finished his work, 
he had shown that none of the pure stock of Israel, none of the 
true representatives of the cultus, could be looked for outside the 
territory of Judah and Benjamin. And he had scattered the 
names of his like-minded contemporaries (in a rather helter- 
skelter way, it is true) all through his account of the Restoration; 
showing that these families were the ones which “returned” with 
Zerubbabel and Ezra, signed the pledge against foreign marriages 
and the agreement to support the cultus, built the wall of Jerusa¬ 
lem in the time of Nehemiah, and helped to dedicate it. Here he 
took the only possible way of placing orthodox Judaism safely 
beyond the reach of the Samaritans and of the rest of the D2 
(which included all the apostates of Israel) : the pure blood 
and the true worship reeve transmitted only by way of Babylonia. 

The zeal of the Chronicler for the pure blood of Judah and 
Benjamin—as well as of the House of Levi — was always, and 
must of necessity have been, a leading motive in his work. The 
true stock of Israel must keep itself separate from “the 
heathen of the land.” Intermarriage with these foreigners 

o o 

was unlawful. The northern Israelites, whose center was now at 
Sheehem, had intermarried to some extent — and perhaps to a 
very considerable extent — with the Gentiles who lived near them. 
The Samaritan church, which was probably founded only a short 
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time before the Chronicler wrote, came into being partly as a result 
of the runaway marriage of a Jewish priest with the daughter of an 
outsider. 3 So the Chronicler and those of his school lost no 
opportunity of asserting that the Samaritans were a heterogeneous 
mob of heathen, recruited from many lands. The Chronicler’s 
aversion to the marriage of Hebrews with foreigners shows itself 
in many places. Perhaps the most striking single instance is 
found in the passage II Chron. 24:26, which is his own improved 
version of II Kings 12:21. The story of the assassination of 
King Joash of Judah is being told, and in the older account the 
names of those who conspired against him are given as 44 Jozakar 
the son of fWJ w , and Jehozabad the son of T ' 2 'Cj .” The two 
names here printed in Hebrew characters are both masculine, 
beyond much doubt: but the final n of the former one looked to 
the Chronicler like the feminine ending, and this suggested to 
him his opportunity. In the story as he tells it, the one of the 
two conspirators (impious wretches in his eyes, even though the 
king had deserved his fate) was 44 the son of T\$ m /2*uj the Ammo - 
nit ess ,” and the other was 44 the son of rPT*u3 the Moabitess .” 
The alteration here made is one of the most instructive in all the 
Chronicler’s work. 

These are the principal aims, or rather, the principal features 
of the one great aim, of his book. Viewed according to our 
modern standards of judgment, this was an unlawful manufacture 
of history. From his own point of view, and that of his contempo¬ 
raries, his purpose was a laudable one, and the method employed 
by no means illegitimate. All those who understood what he 
had done, but were not actually sharers in his intent, would, of 
course, simply ignore his version of the history. It does indeed 
seem for a long time to have received very little notice. 

II. THE CHRONICLER AS EDITOR 

It is fortunate that we possess the most of the sources used by 
the Chronicler in constructing his own version of the history of 

3 As I have already remarked (above, p. 239), it may well be that the Sanaballat of the 
Samaritan schism — in whatever time we suppose him to havelived was a man of Hebrew 
origin. In that case, we must suppose that he was regarded as an apostate by the Jews of 
Jerusalem, for some good reason. 
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Israel; we are thus enabled to see with the utmost clearness his 
method of using them. 

1. In the Bools of Chronicles 

The Chronicler’s proceeding is, of course, an eclectic one. He 
does not, as a rule, record the events of the history for their own 
sake, but merely for the aid which they give to his immediate 
purpose. He is not rewriting the whole history of Judah 
from the standpoint of his own religious interest; he is rewriting 
only that amount of the history which seems to him desir¬ 
able. 

Some considerable passages to which he can have had no 
objection in themselves are either greatly abridged or omitted 
altogether. In other words, it was not an object of his to incorpo¬ 
rate all of the records of Judah which he himself would have 
regarded as both authentic and unobjectionable; what he attempted 
to do was to make a new edition, abridged in many [daces and 
freely expanded in many others. It is certain that he did not 
mean to supplant the books of Samuel and Kings; he intended 
rather to supplement them. In the nature of the case, the chief 
significance of his undertaking lay in the material which he him¬ 
self composed and added. The older narrative furnished the 
foundation and the lower framework, into and upon which he 
could build the new structure which (in his view) was so sorely 
needed. But both parts were necessary, the old as well as 
the new, and the former must have its due proportion. It 
was evident, for instance, that the text of Kings (namely, in 
the portions relating to Judah) could not be greatly abridged 
without defeating the end for which the new edition was 
made. 

Wherever it is practicable, the Chronicler reproduces his source 
with little or no change. Thus, in I Chron. 10:1 —11:47, the text 
of I Sam. 31 and II Sam. 23:8-39 is given in very nearly its 
original wording. 4 Of the two chapters thus reproduced, the one 
narrates the death of Saul and the accession of David to the throne, 

4 It is of course to be borne in mind that the text of Gen.-Sam.-Kings which lay before 
the Chronicler differed somewhat from ours. The most of the many insignificant variations 
which we see are doubtless due to his source rather than to his own hand. 
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and was therefore important for the Chronicler’s purpose. 5 The 
other gives a catalogue of David’s most renowned warriors, and 
some of the anecdotes told of them. The reason why the Chron¬ 
icler includes this (and adds to it also, in the next chapter 
especially) is not merely “his fondness for lists,” it is rather 
because of the character of his book, as a repertorium of such 
official statistics as these. If the lists of the later history were to 
make the desired impression, those of the early times must be 
given in sufficient number and fulness. He has, indeed, made 
his own contribution to these two passages, in the shape of char¬ 
acteristic additions. These will be noticed below. Many other 
chapters, or long passages, from Samuel and Kings are transferred 
bodily in this same way. Thus, for example, I Chron. 17:1 — 
20:8, in which we have a generally faithful transcript of II Sam., 
chaps. 7, 8, and 10; II Chron. 6:1-89 ( = 1 Kings 8:12-50); 
9:1 — 11:4( — I Kings 10:1-48; 11:41-43; 12:1-24). II 
Chron. 18:3-34 is an almost exact replica of I Kings 22:4-35. 
Similarly, 33:1-9 is a transcript of II Kings 21:1-9, and II 
Chron. 34:15-31 of II Kings 22:8 — 23:3, and there are numer¬ 
ous other cases of the sort. The passages thus transcribed include 
by far the greater part of the material derived by the Chronicler 
from Glen.-Sam.-Kings. Of them in general may be said that 
which is said by Benzinger of II Chron.,chap. 23 ( Comm ., p. Ill) : 
“Soviet als moglich ist vom Text .... wortlich geblieben.” 
The Chronicler gives himself no unnecessary labor. Among the 
passages of the older history which he could use for his purpose, 
there were many which gave him no occasion to introduce his own 
special properties, since they offered no point of direct contact 
with the Jewish church and its institutions or its personnel. 
Such, for example, were I Chron., chaps. 10, 18, 19, II Chron. 9, 
10, 18, among those which have been mentioned. Other passages^ 
again, needed no revision since they were already con- 

5 The Chronicler must have had a keen personal interest in the many other narratives 
of David; the stories of his youth and his exploits; his friendship for Jonathan ; his flight 
from Saul, and his magnanimity when he had the king in his power; and so on. But he 
could not repeat them here; they fell quite outside the scheme of his book, 
which follows everywhere its one definite aim, and is constructed with considerable atten. 
tion to proportion. It is often said that the Chronicler omitted the story of Bathsheba 
because of its detriment to the character of David; but the fact is, it had no relation to his 
main purpose,and could not well have been included. 
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ceived in tlie Chronicler’s own spirit. Such were I Chron., 
chap. 17; II Chron., chaps., 6, 33:1-9; 34:15-31; as well as any 
lists of names which could give real or apparent support to the 
claim of the Jews in Jerusalem. 

On the other hand, as is well known, there are many cases in 
which the Chronicler, while using material from his older sources, 
makes more or less extensive alterations on his own authority. 
These alterations include, first, minor insertions and additions , as 
well as occasional omissions. For example, in I Chron. 3:9 we 
have a simple editorial expansion (cf. 2:4), and in 4:33 he adds 
his favorite word ICHTin . In II Chron. 34:30 he inserts u and 
the Levites,” and such insertions as this are of course very often 
necessary from his point of view. He very frequently interpolates 
a verse or two in the midst of the matter which he is transcribing. 
Thus, at the end of the story of Saul’s death he appends a remark 
of his own (I Chron. 10:13 f.) designed to show more clearly the 
significance of the events narrated. In the account of the bring- 
ing of the ark into the temple, II Chron., chap. 5, he inserts a 
characteristic passage, vss. 11-13, showing what an important part 
in the service was played by the Levitical musicians. In 7:6 the 
same thing takes place, and there are many other instances of the 
kind. In I Chron. 11:41-47 we have an addition of another sort, 
but equally characteristic. The source, II Sam. 23:24-39, had 
just given a list of the mighty men of David’s armies, reproduced 
in I Chron. 11:26—41a. The Chronicler, one of whose chief con¬ 
cerns is the extension of Jerusalem’s sphere of influence, even 
into foreign lands (see above), seizes the opportunity to add the 
names of a number of men from the country east of the 
Jordan; why should this part of the Israelite territory be left 
out? The names are, of course, invented for the occasion; there 
is no more reason for supposing a written source here than there 
is in the case of the other insertions just described. There are 
still other pet interests of his, of lesser importance, out of regard 
to which he has occasionally inserted verses or longer passages. 
Thus, his fondness for mention of the homage paid by foreign 
kings and nations to Jerusalem and the house of David (see 
above) leads him to make such interpolations as II Chron. 
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9:26* and I Chron. 14:17. Other similar cases are II Chron. 26:7f. 
and 27 : 5 f . He is always greatly interested in building operations, 
and especially in the buildings and the topography of Jerusalem. 
Hence the isolated statements concerning these things which he 
occasionally throws in for the purpose of giving fresh interest to 
his narrative. In II Chron. 26:6-10, after transcribing the few 
things which are said of King Uzziah in II Kings 15:1-3, he 
proceeds to describe in detail the king’s greatness. 7 Ys. 6 nar¬ 
rates: C£ He broke down the wall of Gath, and the wall of Yabneh, 
and the wall of Ashdod; and he built fortresses 8 in Ashdod and 
(elsewhere) in Philistia.” And vs. 9 proceeds: “Moreover 
Uzziah built towers in Jerusalem at the corner gate, and at 
the valley gate, and at the angle of the wall, and forti¬ 
fied them. 10 And he built towers in the wilderness,” etc. In the 
following chapter, in telling the story of Jotham, similar notices are 
introduced. To 27:3a, which is taken from II Kings 15:35, 
“He built the upper gate of the house of Yaliwe,” the Chronicler 
adds: “ and on t'he wall of the Ophel he built much, ^lore- 
over he built cities in the hill country of Judah, and on the 
wooded heights he built fortresses and towers.” Compare further 
33:14, where it is said of King Manasseh: “He built an outer 
wall to the city of David, on the west side of Gihon, in the 
valley, up to the entrance to the fish gate; and lie 
compassed about the Ophel, and raised it to a very great 
height.” Similarly in 32:30 it is said of Hezekiali: “He 
stopped the upper exit of the waters of Gihon, and 
brought them down on the west side of the city of David,” 
in which we have merely the Chronicler’s more vivid version of 
II Kings 20:20. Still another case of the same sort is in 36:8, 
in the passage which has been accidentally lost from our Hebrew 
but is preserved in Theodotion’s Greek (as already shown) : “So 

6 In vs. 23 of this chapter, on the other hand, it is probable that he found the word 
, “ kings,” in the text of I Kings 10 : 21 which lay before him. Observe the witness of 

the Greek and the Syriac, as well as that of the following verse. 

7 According to his custom, in order to draw sharp contrast with the passage which fol¬ 
lows, vss. 16-20. This whole chapter affords one of the best illustrations of his qualities as 
a story-teller (see below). 

8 So apparently, the word must be interpreted here, as occasionally elsewhere. 

The text of the verse seems to be sound. 
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Jelioiakim slept with his fathers” (these words being taken from 
II Kings 24:6), “and was buried in the garden of Uzza with 
his fathers;” cf. II Kings 21:18, 2G. In no one of these state¬ 
ments is there anything to make it probable that the Chronicler 
had any other source than his imagination. He understood the 
great value of u local color” for enlivening historical narrative, and 
here also he followed his usual custom of projecting into the past 
the things (in this case topographical features) which he saw with 
his own eyes. Some other minor additions to the text made by 
him in order to give greater liveliness to the narrative will be 
noticed below. 9 

Secondly, thoroughgoing alterations. The passages of this 
nature are, as we should expect, comparatively few in number and 
brief in extent. They are of three kinds. The first case is where 
thorough revision is undertaken in the interest of the Chronicler’s 
tendency; a thing which would very rarely be necessary, since 
ordinarily the unsatisfactory material could either be omitted or 
else set right by the insertion of a word or a verse here and there. 
The second case is that of abridgment, where material not 
especially valuable to the Chronicler is condensed. This, again, 
is a rare occurrence. The third is where the Chronicler composes 
freely a passage of considerable length on the basis of a few 
words contained in the original source. There are not many 
instances of this nature. 

The most important illustrations of the first case have often 
been described-at length, so it is not necessary to do more than 
mention them here. The chief instance is the story of the coro¬ 
nation of the boy-king Josiah, in II Chron. 22:10—23:21. The 
original account, given in II Kings, chap. 11, is here rewritten in 
order to make it correspond to the recognized usage of the third 

9 Some apparent instances of arbitrary alteration by the Chronicler are probably not 
such in reality. In II Chron. 13:2 (cf. 11:20!), for example, it is presumably the text 
which is at fault, and the most probable supposition is that a scribe accidentally omitted one 
whole line of his copy. From the analogy of numerous other passages, and especially with 
the aid of I Kings 15:8, 10 (where “Absalom ” is plainly a mistake caused by vs. 2), 13, we 
may restore with confidence as follows: np“ 1 1 • D^btEJ^X fQ DID"! 

rwns bsr-nx ra nbya ins “ And his mother’s name was Maacah the 

daughter of Absalom. And he took to wife (cf. 11:18, etc.) Maacah the daughter of 
Uriel of Gibeah.” The text of I Kings 15:10 which lay before the Chronicler had preserved 
the correct reading. 
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century b. c. The Levites, singers, and porters, and the machin¬ 
ery of the later temple service, are now introduced. It was possible 
to do this without omitting more than a very little of the original 
narrative; accordingly, the changes made by the Chronicler 
consist chiefly in additions, as may be seen in Kittel’s polychrome 
Chronicles. 10 The passage which almost immediately follows, 
24:4-14, shows a different problem and therefore a different mode 
of procedure. The older account, II Kings 12:5-17, in the 
most of its essential features runs directly contrary to the 
views and customs of the Chronicler’s day, in a very disturbing 
manner. 11 The whole passage might have been simply omitted by 
the Chronicler; but it offered some very interesting suggestions, 
and, what is more, the impression given by the book of Kings 
really needed to be “corrected.” This was not a case where a 
few omissions, or any number of additions, would be of any use; 
the only possible way of dealing with the passage was to rewrite 
it thoroughly, giving it a new form, and therefore a new meanimj , 
in practically every verse. The Chronicler would never change 
the form extensively where the meaning remained unchanged. 
The only cause for wonder here is, that he has managed to retain 
so much (about three dozen words) of the original. 12 This is the 
only instance of just this nature. Another good example of the 
Chronicler’s free treatment of his material in the interest of his 
greater purpose is found in his account of the bringing of the ark 
to Jerusalem. The first part of the story, I Chron. 13:6-14, 
can be left as it was in II Sam. 6:2-11, though a special intro¬ 
duction to it has to be written. But in the latter part, 15:25-28, 
the text of II Sam. 6:12-15 requires considerable revision to 
bring it into accordance with the Levitical ritual. I Chron. 21:1— 

ioThe inexperienced reader, however, must be warned against Kittel’s polychrome 
edition, as an unsafe guide. His overlining of words and passages is usually misleading, 
and so also is his use of colors, other than the light red which marks passages taken from 
Genesis, Samuel, and Kings. 

11 See, for example, Kittel’s Comm., p. 149, where the various points of difficulty are 
mentioned in detail. 

12 JBenzinger, Comm., p. 113, makes the following very superficial comment on this pas¬ 
sage: “Im Unterschied von der Athaljageschichte zeigt sich dieso Erzfthlung auch in der 
Form unabhangig von Reg; der Text von Reg ist hier gar nicht benutzt, vielmehr liaben wir 
eine ganz selbstandige Erzahlung vor uns. Das ist nicht die Arbeitsweise von Uhr [!], son- 
dern er hat die Geschichte so schon in seiner Quelle vorgefunden.” As though an unusual 
case might not necessitate an unusual method. 
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30, again, is a most instructive example of free editing. It is the 
narrative of David’s sin in numbering the people, and his pur¬ 
chase of the threshing-floor of Oman the Jebusite. The original 
story, II Sam. 24:1-25, was unobjectionable so far as it went, and 
the Chronicler retains the greater part of it. But to his mind it 
fell short of doing justice to the theme. This was the time when 
King David was led to choose the spot on which the temple 
was afterward built, and therefore one of the most momen¬ 
tous occasions in all the history of Jerusalem. The Chronicler’s 
imagination was aroused, and he embellishes the tale in character¬ 
istic manner. When it leaves his hands, it has become more 
impressive; the scenes are more dramatic, and the incidents more 
striking; and in numerous places the language has been altered 
in such a way as to increase the interest of the tale. 13 David sees 
the destroying angel in the heavens with his drawn sword stretched 
over Jerusalem; Oman also sees the angel, while his four sons 
(unknown to the original narrative) hide themselves in terror; 
and so on. Every feature of this embellishment is in the Chron¬ 
icler’s own unmistakable manner. The story of Josiah’s reforms, 
told in II Cliron., chap. 34, is altered from the account in Kings 
in much the same way as the story of the coronation of Joash in 
chap. 23. The- older narrative, II Kings 22:1 — 23:20, is 
improved upon by the introduction of the Levites, as well as the 
singers and porters. The long account of the removal of the 
abominations from the land, told in II Kings 23:4-20, is con¬ 
densed into four verses (4-7), and transposed in order to show 
that the king instituted these reforms before the finding of the 
book of the law. The wording of the narrative in Kings is 
retained as far as possible. 

The extensive alterations of the second class, namely abridg¬ 
ments, are fewer in number. In some cases, where the material 
of the older history was extended over more space than the 
Chronicler could well give to it, he presents a mere summary. 
One example of this proceeding has just been given, namely II 
Chron. 34:4-7, which is a condensation of the account of Josiah’s 

13 The Chronicler is not long-winded, he is usually concise; and in a good many places 
he shows that he has the power of suggesting a scene with sufficient clearness by the use of 
half a dozen words, where most authors would need as many as sentences. 
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reforms given in II Kings 23:4-20. Another case is II Chron. 
22:7-9, where matter relating chiefly to the Northern King¬ 
dom — and therefore not wanted — has been reduced to the small¬ 
est possible compass, giving only a bare statement of the events 
which concerned the king of Judah. Verse 7 summarizes II 
Kings 9:1-26, vs. 8 is the abridgment of II Kings 10:11-14, and 
vs. 9 is that of II Kings 9:27 f. In this case it seems plain that 
the Chronicler is abridging the narrative of Kings from memory, 
as indeed we might expect that he would. 14 Still another example 
is the story of Sennacherib and Hezekiah, as told in II Chron. 
32:1-23. Here again the Chronicler abridges from memory. 
The original narrative, II Kings 18:13 — 19:37, 15 was much too 
extended for his purpose, and contained many things which he 
can have had no wish to reproduce. On the other hand, the reign 
of Hezekiah was a very important one in his scheme of the history, 
and the events of this siege, which were very well known, could 
not be passed over altogether. So he tells the story briefly in his 
own words, making it over entirely, retaining neither the form nor 
the substance of the older narrative. This again is an altogether 
unusual case, though it presents no difficulty. 

The following are instances of the third class, where the 
Chronicler improvises at some length on a brief theme provided 
by his source. The short story of Josiah and Neclio of Egypt, 
told in II Chron. 35 : 20-24, is typical of the cases in which the 
Chronicler builds up an edifying tale of his own on the basis of a 
few words in the older history. In the first place, the reason of 
the king’s fate is made plain: he had disobeyed the command of 
God. Then the details of the brief story show the writer’s passion 
for the picturesque, and the extreme vividness with which he 
himself saw, in imagination, the things which he merely sug- 

HRittel, Comm., p. 145, and Benzinger, Comm., pp. 110 f., are wrong in thinking that the 
narrative in Chron. contradicts that in Kings. “Samaria” in 22:9 is the province, just as 
in II Chron. 25:13, Ezr. 4:10 (see my note on that passage, loc. cit., pp. 258 f.), Neh. 3:34, etc., 
not the city. There is no discrepancy whatever between the two accounts. It is neither 
said nor even implied in Chron. that the events of vs. 8 were chronologically subsequent to 
those of vs. 7; on the contrary, vs. 7 is intended as the general summary of the whole matter. 
Nor is it said (as Benzinger asserts) that Ahaziah was buried in Samaria( I). 

15 The Chronicler had before him also Isaiah 36-39, as is evident from II Chron. 32:32 
(whore we must read * as is shown both by the context and also by the witness of the 
Greek, Syriac, and Latin versions). In all probability, the book of Isaiah which he had was 
of the same extent and form as our own. 
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gests to his readers. In this ease, he has introduced features of 
another narrative which ranks among the most dramatic in the 
books of Kings, namely the story of the death of Ahab at Ramoth- 
Gilead, I Kings 22:29-38. The Chronicler had incorporated it 
in his own history, II Chron. 18:28-31; and it seems to have 
been again suggested to him here by the statement regarding 
Josiali, in II Kings 23 : 30, that the dying king was brought back 
from the battlefield to Jerusalem in his chariot. This brought the 
whole scene before his eyes, and he sketched it afresh. The 
incident of the disguise 10 would suit here very well, as it would 
show why the king’s attendants were permitted to take him away 
from the field of battle. As in the former instance, the king 
was slain by random arrows, shot by archers who did not know his 
rank. The fact that the story of Ahab was in the Chronicler’s 
mind is shown further by one striking verbal reminiscence, the 
phrase TT^rin whose verb occurs only in these two passages. 
A much more prominent instance belonging to this class is furnished 
by II Chron., chaps. 2 and 3, the account of the building of 
Solomon’s temple. The motive for editorial alteration here was 
of course the same as that which we saw at work in I Chron. 21; 
the older narrative was too meager for the theme. In that instance, 
a few additions here and there sufficed; in the case now before us, 
the Chronicler took the history into his own hands, building up two 

1(5 The word HJSHinn in 35:23 has often been challenged, partly because the “disguise” 
comes so unexpectedly, and partly because the versions do not give the usual equivalent of 
this word. The Greek of Tlieodotion renders as though pTFIpH stood in the text. I Esdr. 
1:26 (e7rtxetpe?) and the Vulgate of Chron. ( praeparavit ) render HJSnnrL but with an attempt 
to keep near to the usual root-meaning of TTSH » “seek.” The Syriac is ambiguous — very 
likely led astray by the Greek, as so often happens—but certainly did not have pTriPH- 
The massoretic reading is undoubtedly right, and in all likelihood it is the reading which 
lay before every one of the translators named, even Theodotion; though in this last case 
the Hebrew may have been foolishly corrected. 

Verse 21 has given the commentators unnecessary trouble, for the text is perfectly sound. 
The sentence: “TlEnVa 1TP2 DTPl must be rendered: “Not 

against thee (am I coming) today, but to the country with which I am at war.” ppQ 
« 0 ■''' | 

"*n i On> , )2 = ^*<3- The omission of the Hebrew equivalent of the words in parenthesis 

is nothing unusual in Chron.; see Driver’s list of the Chronicler’s usages, no. 27. Theodotion 
probably rendered freely, but his Hebrew text may have been corrupt. I Esdr. and Jerome 
try to make the subject of the sentence, and then each attempts in his own fashion 

to solve the resulting difficulty. (The “critical” apparatus in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica sug¬ 
gests that the Vulgate read “|HIX r)"Q, which in turn might have been a corruption of 
ties mn i Further, we are directed by this same apparatus to read nnfcS in place 
of the pronoun • Hut even the Chronicler himself would not have perpetrated such 

curious Hebrew as this.) 
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new chapters on the basis of materials contained in I Kings, 
chaps. 5 if. Especially characteristic is the way in which the cor¬ 
respondence between Solomon and Hiram of Tyre is expanded 
(cf. this Journal , XXIV, p. 210). A very good illustration of 
the Chronicler’s literary skill is his transposition of the first men¬ 
tion of Hiram (or Huram), 17 the Phoenician craftsman, from 
the account of the actual building of the temple (I Kings 7:13 f.) 
to the letter written by the Tyrian king, II Chron. 2: 12 f. Aside 
from these examples taken from the Chronicler’s narrative, there 
are others, equally instructive, which show how freely he could deal 
with the statistics which came under his hand; using what he 
needed, and manufacturing what he pleased, always with his eye 
fixed either on the actual circumstances and regulations of the time 
in which he lived, or else on certain ideal conditions suggested by 
those existing in his own day. Thus, in I Chron. 27:2-15 he 
takes names which are given in II Sam., chap. 23, and builds 
about them in characteristic fashion. What he aimed to establish 
here was the regular monthly succession of these twelve great 
captains, each with his twenty-four thousand men (the Chronicler 
is especially fond of multiples of twelve). Another example of the 
same sort is I Chron. (3: 46-48 (61-63), which is a free composition 
by the Chronicler on the basis of material in Joshua 21: 5-7. 

This will suffice for a description of the Chronicler’s editorial 
proceedings in the first part of his history, from Adam to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. As was stated at the outset, he ordinarily tran¬ 
scribes his source practically unaltered, selecting the chapters 
which he needs, and transferring them in solid blocks with sub¬ 
stantially the original wording. It remains to ask whether the 
edited portions, where the original source is expanded or 
rewritten, are entirely the work of his own hand, or partly that of 

17 The Chronicler wrote in every case “ Hurarn,' 1 for both the king and the craftsman. 
The name of the latter, which has caused great discussion, is found in II Chron. 2:12 (corre¬ 
sponding to I Kings 7:13), 4:11, 16 (= I Kings 7:40, 45). In II Chron. 2:12, DTinb 

must be rendered: “ Namely Huram , my trusted counselor and in II Chron. 4:16 the 
translation of the words H^blB ^bisb VZX DTin must be: “ Huram, the trusted coun¬ 
selor of King Solomon;” for the peculiar construction in this latter case, paralleled several 
times in the later Hebrew of the Old Testament, and especially in Chron., see Kbuig, Syntax, 
pp. 256 f. The Hebrew text (saving the variations Hiram—Hirom—Huram) is correct in all 
of the six passages involved. It is by one of the Chronicler’s best literary touches that the 
man whom he had made King Hiram describe as his own “intimate adviser” is later on styled 
the “ intimate adviser ” of King Solomon. 
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some other editor. It often happens, of course, that definite 
marks of the Chronicler’s presence are not to be found. His 
peculiarities of style and linguistic usage are strongly marked, it 
is true, but such peculiarities generally have little opportunity to 
show themselves in passages which contain merely a refashioning 
—even a thorough refashioning—of older material. Never the- 
less, the purely linguistic evidence of his handiwork is satisfactory; 
a tell-tale word or construction appears every now and then, 
especially in the verses which have been interpolated by him. 
But far more important than any testimony of words and phrases 
is the evidence of the editorial purpose. We have before 
us a man in a definite historical situation, with a great problem 
confronting him which we can at least partially understand. We 
know something of the surroundings in which he lived, and a 
little concerning his personal sympathies and prejudices. He had 
before him our Old Testament historical books, and wished to use 
them as a foundation for a new history of his own. He preferred 
to make his extracts in the easiest way—by mere transcription — 
as a general rule; but where alteration was necessary or desirable 
for his purposes, he was ready to take any liberty with his sources 
(as every Old Testament scholar recognizes in such cases as the 
story of David bringing back the ark, the account of the corona¬ 
tion of Joash, the frequent substitution of very large numbers, and 
so on). The question is, then, whether this editor of whom 
we know can reasonably be supposed to have done all the editing 
and expanding of Gen.-Sam.-Kings which we see before us in the 
books of Chronicles. And the answer is plain. There is no 
internal evidence, anywhere, of an intermediate source 
between our Old Testament books and the Chronicler. 
On the contrary, every minor or major alteration which appears 
in I and II Chron. finds its obvious explanation in the Chronicler’s 
aims which have already been indicated. There is not even one 
passage in which his proceeding is hard to understand. As for 
the “sources”—a long list of them — which he names from time 
to time (though he nowhere directly claims to have used any of 
them!), they are a mere show, as will appear presently. • He him¬ 
self, then, is the only editor with whom we have to deal. 
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SHORT NOTES ON THE GREEK OLD TESTAMENT 

I 

Gen. 3:16 

® Kal tov errevay/xov (var. tods arway/xovA c rov ; > Samar. 

ip nm = ’a (ras crvWrjil/eLS aov ) 2® (ras Kvrjcreis (rov) 3 (et COUCeptus tuos) 

s (^i^do) % (rr^nn, '-pnn) Taim Erubioo/> m) 

Ibn Ezra; Kashi, however, speaks of childbirth (ilTbll ” )• 

According to Kit tel, 6 = Tjj^ni (perhaps = t]jhn* Si, comp, the root 
vo , mi, *“irPt"l)- J er - 4:31, however, leads to another and more 
plausible identification. There 6 (rov o-t wayjxov cron) certainly pre¬ 
supposes 1-p£ (the nomen unitatis to ; for the defective orthog- 

T * * 

raphy comp. I Sam. 4:19), which indeed goes well with “"T33E3 , 

tv* t • ; - : 

/Si {"PS . Hence in our passage (5 must have read TplHI (comp. Syr. 

T X >*T |- 

U'io^ ). The ^ was corrupted into H (for similar examples comp. ZAW., 
XXV [1905], 321), and then into |"J . Render: and thy travail. 


IT 

Gen. 49:21 

6 crreAexos neither = (Olshausen Kittel) nor jTPJSS (Ball), 

. T T 

but an:, palm-tree, comp. Job 29:18 where 0 (wo-7rep crreAexos </>oiVlkos) 
= bn_j 3?Tj 3/S? b V\y\ TAX (rnpwra = “pr / Si np), and Si. 50:12 
(0 <jTe\e^rj cfaoivLKwv / Si bHD )j comp, also JQR., XI (1899), 688. 
Read accordingly Jib 13 (comp. *jrcn) and interpret irriyuus with 

Jerome, comp. Talmudic "pnbirn 1TQ- For ■ , T3fc$ 6 lavs w r<3 ytv(v)y- 

s * r. 

fjuiTi; perhaps we should read ■’Ten phu\ of TCF 1 — Arab. ^ dates. 
Render : 

Naphtali is a well-watered (or luxurious) palm, 

That yieldeth comely fruit. 

Max L. Margolis 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 9, 1908 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE WORSHIP OF YAH WE 

By William Hayes Ward 
N ew York City, N. Y. 

According to the biblical account, the name Yah we, or Yahu, 
had its origin in the vision of Moses at the burning bush. . He 
asked to be told who it was that was sending him on this momen¬ 
tous errand, that he might tell the people, and he was told that 
Ehyeh, ‘I am,’ was his name, which, put into the third person, 
is Yah we, ‘He is,’ This was a sufficiently satisfactory deriva¬ 
tion of the name and account of its origin, for those to whom the 
written account of Exodus was held sacred; but it has not been 
regarded as final by scholars. Indeed, they have observed not 
only that Yah we is spoken of previously to this vision, but that 
proper names anterior to this, as that of the mother of Moses, are 
found with the name of Yah we. To be sure that fact is not seri¬ 
ous, for the critical view, since the names may not be historical, 
or might have been changed by the writer, just as Ishbaal lias 
become Ishbosheth. It is one of the problems of students of 
Hebrew history to discover what was the origin of the sole worship 
of Yah we. 

For the appearance of a true monotheism in Palestine, among 
a people not of the highest culture, is one of the most remarkable, 
if not inexplicable facts in human history, the most tremendous 
for its influence on religious history. If we cannot accept the 
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assumption that from the creation of Adam there had been a suc¬ 
cession of worshipers of pure monotheism, we must seek the reli¬ 
gious source out of which came the worship of Yah we, first as 
among other gods, then as a henotheistic deity, and finally as the 
God of monotheism ruling the universe. 

In a recent essay on evolution of monotheism, the late Profes¬ 
sor Baentsch, of Jena, has argued that inasmuch as the religions 
of Egypt and Babylonia were stellar religions, it was impossible 
that monotheism should originate with them, for were one to say, 
“The sun is the one God,” one would reply, “Why the sun alone? 
Why not also the moon?” But the original worship of Palestine 
or Syria, he says, was not stellar, but a sort of Baal-worship 
which more readily developed into the recognition of one God, at 
least for one nation. But this is hardly a true statement of fact. 
The identification of the Babylonian gods with the planets was a 
later philosophy of the priests; and even the worship of the sun 
and the moon does not seem to be any older than, if as old as, the 
worship of Aim, god of the sky, or Bel-Illil, god of the earth, and 
Ea, god of the waters. It is true that the worship of the sun 
under various names, and of the moon, was very early, but no 
earlier than that of Bel or Ningirsu, or perhaps, Adad, and of one 
or two other goddesses who were later identified with Venus, even 
as Marduk was identified with the planet Jupiter. It would not 
seem any more difficult or unlikely for monotheism to originate 
out of these religions than in Palestine. Indeed, it did originate 
in Egypt, somewhat crudely under the Heretic King; and we have 
the approach to it in the worship in Assyria of Ashur, the solar 
disk, and in the worship of Ahura-Mazda under the prophet 
Zoroaster. 

The present and most prevalent theory of the origin of the 
Yah we worship is that which accepts the kernel of the biblical story, 
and concludes that Yah we was the tribal god of the Hebrews in 
the desert, and that they found the worship of Yah we among the 
Midianites or, more definitely, the Kenites, with whom Moses 
sojourned before the Exodus. The Kenites are supposed to have 
had their home in the neighborhood of Sinai, a special seat of 
Yah we. We are also told that the Rechabites, who helped Jehu in 
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liis zeal for Yahwe, were a nomad tribe of the Kenites. This is the 
substance of the evidence that the Kenites worshiped Yaliwe, and 
that the Hebrews, while wandering in the desert, learned the 
Yahwe worship. It may be confessed that it is a very shadowy 
kind of evidence, for we have not a particle of historical or epi- 
graphic evidence that the Kenite or any other Midianite tribelet 
was a worshiper of Yahwe. 

It is now generally admitted that the Hebrews who entered 
from the desert found closely allied tribes who had long lived on 
the borders of Canaan, and had never been in Egypt. It is to be 
presumed that they worshiped the gods of the land; and the 
stories of the Book of Judges, and particularly that of Micah and 
his ephod and teraphim and molten images carried to Dan by the 
Danites, are evidence that the Hebrews of that period worshiped 
the gods of the land. That there was also the worship of Yahwe, 
the writer would assure us; but certainly if such was the case, it 
was not as the one and only god ruling over the world or even 
over Canaan. 

On the face of the historical facts known to us, it would be 
likely that the worship of Yahwe grew out of that of some one of 
the deities general to the worship of the region. We are not to 
think of the time when the Hebrew people emerged into history 
as a time when tribes or nations were isolated one from another, 
each with its own god, or gods, having no relation to those of 
other nations or tribes. It was a time of long and thorough 
mingling of races and influences, through both trade and war. 
The Tel-el-Amarna tablets show us definitely how thoroughly 
Palestine was overrun and its civilization and worship modified by, 
and assimilated to, those of Egypt on the one hand, and of Baby¬ 
lonia and the intervening countries to the north and east, espe¬ 
cially of the Hittite empire. What we learn from this source we 
also learn from the art of the time, as found on occasional bas- 
reliefs, and on the more numerous seal cylinders with their figures 
of gods. 

The Egyptian religion was never imposed on Syria and Pales¬ 
tine. To be sure there was a temporary military control, but for the 
most part it came late with the Eighteenth Dynasty, and ended in 
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the Nineteenth; and while elements were then introduced into the 
art, such as the frequent use of the crux ansata , and occasionally 
figures of one or more Egyptian gods, and not a few Egyptian 
scarabs are found in Syria, yet the prevailing influence was not 
that of the invaders and temporary conquerors, but rather of the 
more permanent Asiatic neighbors, as we judge from the blending 
of the art of the period, mostly of cylinder seals, not a few of 
which have been excavated in the Hauran and elsewhere. And it 
is just this Hauran region that particularly interests us for the 
religion of the period at or before the Exodus; for out of the 
Hauran the Hebrews passed over into Canaan. 

For a study of the earliest character of the Yah we worship we 
are driven to but a single source, that of the indications of it that 
remain in the Hebrew literature. We must consider in what fig¬ 
urative way the people had continued to represent to themselves 
their national God. Some of the ideas and expressions under which 
they pictured Yah we to themselves are likely to have come down 
from a primitive source, while other expressions will have come in 
later. I regard that pictorial form which we now and then find 
by which Yah we is represented with wings, as of a comparatively 
later period, that is, as having arisen considerably after the 
Exodus; because such expressions as “under the shadow of thy 
wings,” “healing in his wings,” have in view the figure of the 
winged solar disk. This design was modified from the Egyptian 
solar disk by the omission of the asps, and did not come into use 
in Syria until, I think, considerably later than the conquest of 
Syria by Egypt and the Nineteenth Dynasty. This biblical repre¬ 
sentation of Yah we is peculiar and quite apart from others, and is 
to be dismissed from our discussion. 

The following are the more general and special descriptions or 
attributes of Yahwe which seem to have come down from a primi¬ 
tive source. In the first place, he is a god of the mountains. So 
he is represented at Sinai and Horeb, and also often elsewhere. 
Abraham went to Moriah to sacrifice Isaac in the story which 
relates itself to the killing of the first-born. Elijah goes to Mount 
Carmel to contend with the priests of Baal, and later fiees to 
Horeb, the Mount of God. The theophanies are related naturally 
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to mountains. “God came from Teman, the Holy One from 
Mount Paran.” We seem to have the definite statement that such 
was the view of Yahwe in the story of the defeat of the soldiers 
of Benhadad by those of Ahab. His advisers explained his defeat 
to the Syrian king by saying, “Their God is a god of the hills, 
but he is not a god of the valleys.” Historically and figuratively 
he was a deity of the mountains. 

The next point to observe is that he was particularly a god of 
storms, thunder, and lightning. This relates itself to the moun¬ 
tains which are the scenes of storm. So he appeared to Moses in 
Sinai, and to Elijah at Horeb. In the earliest bit of Hebrew 
literature that has come down to us we read: 

Yahwe, when thou wentest forth out of Seir, 

When thou marchedst out of the field of Edom, 

The earth trembled, the heavens also dropt, 

Yea the clouds dropt water, 

The mountains flowed down at the presence of Yahwe, 

Even yon Sinai, at the presence of Yahwe, the God of Israel. 

In the book of Job, in which the name of Yahwe is avoided, 
and El Shaddai so often takes its place, the name which we are 
told was the earlier name of Yahwe, God twice (38:1; 40:6) 
addresses Job from the whirlwind, even as Elijah was taken up 
into heaven in a whirlwind; and in 36:26--37 Elihu gives a long 
description of God as the ruler of lightning, storm, and rain. 
Indeed, it was the lightning and the tempest, and also the hosts 
of the Sabeans and Chaldeans, by which the wealth of Job was 
destroyed. Amos begins his prophecy (1:2): “Yahwe shall roar 
from Zion, and utter his voice from Jerusalem; and the pastures 
of the shepherds shall moan, and the top of Carmel shall wither.” 
In 4:13 he it is that “formeth the mountains and created the 
wind,” “that maketh the morning darkness and treadeth upon the 
high places of the earth,” a God of both mountain and storm. 

Again we have the mountain and the storm in the theophany 
of Micali 1:3, 4: 

Behold the Lord eometh forth out of his place, and will come down 
and tread upon the high places of the earth. And the mountains shall 
be molten under him, and the valleys shall be cleft, as wax before the 
fire, as waters that are poured down a steep place. 
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Nahum’s prophecy begins with a similar theophany: 

The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and the storm, and the 
clouds are the dust of his feet. He rebuketh the sea and maketh it dry, 
and drieth up all the rivers; Bashan languisheth and Carmel, and the 
flower of Lebanon languisheth. The mountains quake at him and the 
hills melt; and the earth is upheaved at his presence. Yea, the world 

and all that dwell therein.His fury is poured out like fire, and the 

rocks are broken asunder by him (1:3-6). 

Habakkuk’s theophany (3:3-13) develops the picture of storm, 
lightning, thunder, and earthquake, when Yah we went forth to 
victory, “with the “light of his arrows” and “the shining of his 
glittering spears,” when “fiery bolts went forth at his feet.” 

And yet it is in the Psalms that we have the most numerous 
descriptions of Yah we as God of storm, lightning, and rain. It 
is sufficient to call attention to Pss. 7:12, 13; 11:6; 18:6-15; 
29:3-10; 48:7; 50:3; 65:5-13; 68:7-17, 33; 81:7; 83:15; 
93:1-4; 97:3-5; 104:1-13, 32; 107:33-37; 147:15-18. Of 
these we may specify Ps. 29 which is entirely devoted to a 
description of thunder as “the voice of Yahwe.” 

Closely allied to the representation of Yahwe as the God of 
thunder and storm is that which makes him a fighting God, a God 
of battles. The lightnings are weapons; they are “arrows” and 
“glittering spears” with which he confronts his enemies and those 
of his people. Accordingly one of the most common attributes 
given to him is that of “God of hosts,” that is “God of the armies 
of Israel,” I Sam. 17:45, not of the host of heaven which is , 
not PllSUS. In the song of Moses, Exod. 15:3 we are told: 

Yahwe is a man of war; 

Yahwe is his name. 

It was by the strong east wind that the waters had been driven 
away that the children of Israel might cross the Red Sea, and it 
was the return of Yaliwe’s wind that overwhelmed the Egyptians. 

Thou didst blow with thy wind; the sea covered them; 

They sank as lead in the mighty waters — 

Who is like unto thee, Yahwe, among the gods? (vs. 10). 

Another of the more important indications as to the origin of 
the worship of Yahwe is to be found in the way he was represented 
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in art. We are told that when Moses delayed to come down from 
the mount Aaron made a golden “calf,” that is, a young bull 
b:0?, which represented their god to the people. Then, in some 
way the bull was the symbol of the god they worshiped. Also 
when Jereboam separated from the Southern Kingdom, in order 
to prevent the people from resorting to Jerusalem to worship 
Yahwe, he set up shrines in Bethel and Dan, and represented 
Yahwe by golden “calves.” Whether the earliest worship at Dan 
with an image, ephod, and teraphim was with a calf we do not 
know. But the fact of the worship of the bull at Bethel and Dan 
is again and again substantiated in the denunciations of the proph¬ 
ets, especially in Hosea and Amos. In Hos. 13:2 we learn that 
the kissing of the calf was an act of worship. In Hos. 8:5, 6 the 
“calf of Samaria” is mentioned. It is generally recognized that 
the bull must have been from the earliest times related to the 
popular worship; and that the bull-god was supposed to have 
brought the children of Israel out of Egypt, and the representation 
by a bull could not have been derived from an Egyptian god, but 
belonged to an Asianic type of worship. We are not told what 
was the form of the “graven image and molten image” which, with 
the ephod and teraphim, were stolen by the Danites from the 
house of Micah and taken to Dan (Judges, chaps. 18 and 19) ; but 
from the fact that Dan was later the seat of worship of the calf it 
is likely that this was a bull. The 1,700 shekels of gold with which 
Gideon made an ephod in Ophrah in the land of Manasseh, w T hich 
became a snare to Gideon and his house,” must have gone for an 
image also, but we are not told what was its nature. 

These facts are patent in the story as to the figuration or sym¬ 
bolic worship of Yahwe: He was a god of mountains; he was a 
god of lightning, thunder, storm, and rain, and so necessarily a 
god of war, a god of armies who led the Israelites to battle; and 
he was figured as a bull. These are our data; and it is now our 
duty to see how these attributes agree with those of any of the 
gods of the region. 

We have no satisfactory figures of an early time of the gods of 
Phoenicia or Palestine which would sufficiently identify them. In 
Egyptian monuments Resheph is figured as a Syrian deity. But 
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we know from a multitude of seals of which a number are known 
to have come from the Hauran or other neighboring regions, what 
were the gods worshiped. They are, whatever their names, prin- 



Fig. 1.—J. Pierpont Morgan Library. Fig. 2. —Lajard’s Culte de Mithra , XXVII, 1. 


cipally three (and are all seen in the seal cylinder, Fig. 1), a digni¬ 
fied standing deity usually with no weapon, the god to the left in 
Fig. 1; a more active and militant deity as the one to the right in 
the same figure; and a goddess, who stands between them. These 
were worshiped under various names from the Tigris to the Medi¬ 
terranean, and apparently for many centuries beginning back even 
of the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt, that is, long before the Exodus 
from Egypt. It is the second militant god whom I would com¬ 
pare with the primitive Yah we or Yahu, or Yah. 

This deity was known under various names, but is the same 
under whatever name. He is Adad or Addu, or Eamman or 
Rimmon, under the Babylonians, Assyrians, and in Damascus. 



Fig. 3. — Biblioth&que Nationale. 



Fig. 4.—J. Pierpont Morgan Library. 


He is Tesliub among the Hittites and kindred peoples, and he was 
the Reslieph of Humath. Whether lie was one or more of the local 
Baals, or whether he was Moloch is by no means certain. He was 
also identified for his militant character, with the Egyptian Set 
or Sutekli. 
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It has been said that Yahwe is described as god of mountains, 
as the god of thunder, lightning, rain, and storm, and so a fighting 
deity; and that as an idol he was represented by the bull. These 
characteristics unite in Ramman-Adad-Teshub and in no other 
deity. 

In the first place he is the god of the mountains. So he is 
characteristically represented in Figs. 1, 2,- 3, 4. He stands or 
walks on mountains as his regular home. In the language of 
Micah, he “treads on the high places of the earth.” This does 
not resemble the cases in which in early Babylonian art we see the 
rising sun Shamash coming out of the gates of the east and step¬ 
ping on a mountain, or lifting himself up between two mountains 
by his hands, to indicate the rising of the sun, for they are Adad’s 



Fig. 5.—J. Pierpont Morgan Library. 


Fig. 6.—British Museum. 


regular abode, as Olympus was the abode of the Hellenic deities, 
and particularly of Zeus, the god who wields the thunderbolt, and 
who is most closely related to Adad-Ramman. 

Adad-Ramman also was the god of thunder, lightning, wind, 
and rain. This appears frequently in the Babylonian inscriptions, 
for he is a western god imported into Babylonia at an early 
period. As a single example we may refer to the curse on the 
boundary stones asked for from him, praying that the harvests of 
any violator may be washed away. The derivation of Ram man 
is supposed to be from ram a mu, to bellow, to thunder, and we 
find such expressions as that of “Ramman thundered in the 
heavens.” In a tablet giving the titles of the gods we have the 
following titles of Adad: “God of clouds; god of the storm cloud; 
god of earthquake (?) ; god of thunder; god of lightning; god of 
inundation; god of rain; god of storm; god of the Deluge.” The 
latter, abubu is the great Deluge, which we learn from Genesis 
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was brought upon the earth by Yah we. We also learn that under 
the names Sumukan, Martu, and Amurru, Adad was recognized 
as “god of lightning” and “god of mountains” (B. M., Cunei¬ 
form Texts , Part XXIY, pp. 7, 8). In Babylonian art he is 
represented as carrying a thunderbolt (see Figs. 5, 6), and not 
infrequently the bident or trident thunderbolt appears alone as 
his emblem (Fig. 9), and, occasionally, is placed above his ashera. 
In the Syro-Hittite art the thunderbolt is not known, but various 
other weapons appear, as in the biblical descriptions of Yah we. 
So in Figs. 1, 2, 4, 7, 8. 

Equally, and naturally, he is a god of war. The thunderbolt 
is itself a weapon, and Adad carries the weapons, the bow and the 



Fig. 7.—Berlin Museum. 



Fig. 8.—J. Pierpont Morgan Library. 


club and the ax. He is in the act of war in Fig. 3, swinging a 
foe by the hair of his head. 

There remains to be considered the bull which was the animal 
emblem of Yah we. But the bull is the special animal belonging 
to Adad. When Adad is represented in his most complete form, 
as in Fig. 4, he stands on mountains, in one hand he lifts a weapon 
over his head and carries in the other hand a club, ax, serpent, or 
other weapon, and in the same hand holds a cord attached to a 
ring in the nose of bull. In a multitude of cases of Babylonian 
seals we have the thunderbolt and the bull (Figs. 5, 6), but in the 
case of the Syro-Hittite seals other weapons, with the bull, as in 
Figs. 4, 7, 8. Nor is the bull omitted in the inscriptions as the 
animal sacred to Adad. On the kudurru of Nazimaruttash, col. 
iv, 10, “the mighty bull of Adad” is appealed to. The reason 
why the bull belongs to him is plain; as he needs the zigzag 
weapon for lightning, so he needs the bull to provide him with 
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the bellowing of the thunder. When the exigency of art requires 
the omission of the figure of the god, we may have the figure of 
the bull with the thunderbolt above it, thus suggesting both 



Fig. 9.— Metropolitan Museum. Fig. 10.—J. Pierpont Morgan Library. 


lightning and thunder, or the thunderbolt alone, as in Fig. 9. It 
was as the god of thunder that the Hebrews used the familiar 
representation of the bull, which was well known to every inhabi¬ 
tant of Palestine and all the region as far as Persia and Elam at 
the time of the emergence of the Israelite people. We have the 
bull alone as the emblem probably of the same god in Figs. 10,11. 
As a lierm ashera we see him in Fig. 12. 

We thus have every one of the distinguishing marks of the 
early character of Yahwe in the characteristics of Adad-Ramman 
I cannot help believing that he w T as the pagan Yahwe, before 
Yahwe emerged as the universal god of monotheism. 

If, then, we may presume that Yahwe was, in origin of worship, 
the god Ramman, or Adad, we get an easier explanation of one or 



Fig. 11. 

J. Pierpont Morgan Library. Fig. 12. —J. Pierpont Morgan Library. 

two points in Hebrew history. Not only do we find an explana¬ 
tion of the representation of Yahwe in the Desert and later at 
Bethel, and Dan by the bull, but we may see how it was that Ahaz 
copied the altar at Damascus. We are told, II Kings 16:10-16, 
that when, after Tiglath-pileser had conquered Damascus, and 
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Ahaz had gone to Damascus to pay homage to the Assyrian king, 
he saw a magnificent altar there, of which he had Urijah, the priest, 
make a copy in the temple at Jerusalem for the worship of Yah we. 
This altar at Damascus was with little doubt an altar for the 
worship of Adad, and the relation of Yah we and Adad would have 
made it easier for Ahaz to make such an altar for Yah we. 

Another more definite case we have in the story of Naaman. 
After he had been healed by Elisha of his leprosy, we are told, 
II Kings 5:17-19, that Naaman declared that henceforth he would 
worship only Yah we, nevertheless “when my master goeth into 
the house of Rimmon to worship there, and he leaneth on my 
hand and I bow myself in the house of Rimmon, Yah we pardon 
thy servant in this thing. And he (Elisha) said unto him, Go in 
peace.” This is a surprising concession, and may be explained if 
there was supposed to be any relation between the god of Damascus 
and the God of Israel. 

As an evidence of the presence of the worship of Adad in 
Palestine before the entrance of the Israelites, it is to be observed 
that he is the principal deity of that land of whom we have evi¬ 
dence from the Amarna letters. One of them, No. 149, 13, extols 
the king of Egypt, who “lifts up his voice like Addu, so that all 
the land trembles at his voice,” Addu being the usual and correct 
name for Adad, with the case-ending. There are, I think, as many 
proper names in those letters composed of Addu as of all other 
gods combined. Thus we have A-Addu, Abd-Addi, Addu-.-ia, 
Addu-asharidu, Addu-daian, Addu-dan, Addu-mihir, Amar-Addi, 
Yadi-Addi( ?), Yaha-Addi, Yapahi-Addu, Yapti-Addu, Natan - 
Addu, Pu-Addi, Shanu-Addu, and Shipti-Addi. The evidence 
seems clear that he was the prevailing deity of the country. As 
such the Yah we worship would be likely to come from the worship 
of this god. 

As to the derivation of the name Yah we, or more properly, 
Yahu, or Yah, I have nothing to add to the ignorance of all other 
scholars. Where Yahu is found in cuneiform tlieophorous names 
they are not properly Babylonian but western, if not Hebrew. 
Nor have I any theory to propound and defend for the derivation 
of El Shaddai which we are told was the earlier designation of 
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Yahwe; which means, I suppose, that a god Shaddai was identified 
with, or even became developed into, the god Yahwe. Shaddai is 
connected by Babylonian scholars with Shadu, mountain, which 
might relate it with Adad. I venture to ask the question whether, 
remembering the ease with which an original shin passes into 
one of the breathings in kindred languages, Shaddai may not be 
an earlier form of Hadad and Adad, or more easily, of the Addu of 
the Arnarna tablets, just as we have the shaphel, liiphil, and aphel 
conjugations, and in the personal suffixes the Babylonian -sliu 
corresponding to the Hebrew *in and i ; so may we have Shaddai 
corresponding to Hadad (with nominative case ending, Hadadu) 
and Adad (Adadu) and Addu. But this I leave to the linguists. 

My simple contention is that Yah, or, with the nominative 
termination, Yahu, or with its later development, - Yahwe, or 
Yah well, was one of the early tribal names under which the most 
popular of the Syro-Hittite gods was worshiped in the period when 
the Hebrews emerged into history, as he was certainly worshiped 
by them. I offer it as what appears to me a more probable theory 
than that which derives the worship from an utterly unknown god 
of the Kenites of Moses’ time, or from the ocean-god, Ea of the 
Babylonians. 


THE CHRONICLER AS EDITOR AND AS 
INDEPENDENT NARRATOR 

( Continued) 

By C. C. Torrey 
Y ale University 

2. In Ezra-Nehemiali 

In the Chronicler’s history of the Jews after the exile we are 
obliged, unfortunately, to depend chiefly upon internal evidence 
for our conclusions as to the sources which he used. We have 
merely what he himself has given us, and from that and our 
knowledge of his habits in the pre-exilic history we must form our 
opinion of his editorial proceedings here. 

We know that he has used at least two documents; namely, an 
Aramaic story, Ezr. 4:8—6:18, written by one of his own school, 
and probably of his own generation; and the “Words of Nehe- 
miah,” including (as I have shown elsewhere) the greater part of 
the first six chapters of NehemiahA The methods which he 
employs, in incorporating these documents in his narrative, are, 
so far as we are able to judge, identical with those employed in 
the books of Chronicles. 

It certainly seems to be the case that both documents have 
been left untouched throughout the greater part of their extent. 
I have already discussed elsewhere the traces of the Chronicler’s 
hand in the Aramaic story ( loc . cit ., pp. 229 ft*.). From Ezr. 4:8 
to 6:8, and again through 6:11-14, there is no sign of his pres¬ 
ence. It is quite possible that single words, or even phrases, 
may have been altered or added by him, here and there; just as 
we have seen him make insignificant verbal changes in some of 
the chapters in Sam. and Kings which he transcribes. But we 
may be sure that he has contributed nothing of importance to the 
Aramaic passages just named, and it is quite likely that he has 
not even changed a single word. Again, in Xeli. 1:1 — 2:6; 

E s Seo my Composition of Kzra-Xeh ., pp. 35-49; and this Journal, XXIV, pp. 228-32. 
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2:96-20; 4:1 — 6:19, we seem to have solid blocks of the Nehe- 
miah narrative, transmitted with little or no editorial alteration. 
Here also we must conclude that if the Chronicler took any inde¬ 
pendent part, it was too slight to deserve consideration. In one 
place, 5:13, we seem to have one of those minor interpolations 
which he occasionally makes, namely the phrase: “And all the con¬ 
gregation said, Amen, and praised YahwA” 19 A few other things, 
here and there, appear to give evidence of his presence, but it is 
hardly possible to go beyond the mere suspicion. The language 
and style throughout these long sections are totally different from 
those of the Chronicler, 29 and it would be out of the question to 
think of him as the author of any extended passage. 

The way in which the Chronicler makes considerable 
editorial additions to these two documents in Ezra-Neh. 
corresponds exactly to his mode of proceeding in the books of 
Chronicles. The Aramaic story in its original form (as I have 
elsewhere argued; loc. cit ., p. 232) probably began with the words: 
“ In the days of Artaxerxes the king wrote Rehum the reporter 
and Sliimshai the scribe,” etc., as in Ezr. 4:8. The Chronicler 
composed two introductory verses, 6, 7, at the same time 
altering slightly the beginning of the incorporated passage. This 
is just what he does over and over again, all through the earlier 
part of his history; see, for example, I Chron. 11:10, 13:1 ff., 
II Chron. 1:1 ff., 2:1, 18:1 f., 24:4 f., 34:14. In the letter of 
Darius to Tattenai and his associates he has made one of his 
characteristic interpolations, Ezr. 6:9 f. This passage, brief as 
it is, is filled with the tokens of his presence, as I have elsewhere 
shown. It is not a case of revision, both verses are entirely his 
own. Brief passages of this sort are interpolated in many places 
in the pre-exilic history; with this particular instance cf. especially 
II Chron. 2:9, 14, observing the addition to the text of Kings. 
At the end of the Aramaic story, moreover, the Chronicler appends 
a passage of his own, Ezr. 6:15-18, filled to the brim with char¬ 
acteristic material. So with the additions to the Nehemiah story. 

19 Composition , p. 39. 

"This, of course, does not apply to the prayer, 1:5-11, which is built up of stock 
phrases, mostly Deuteronomic, and might as well have been written by the Chronicler as by 
anyone else. 
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Three verses, Neh. 2:7-9a, are interpolated at the point where 
the king grants his permission. The Chronicler saw a good 
opportunity to introduce one or two features in which he else¬ 
where shows great interest. Cf. especially I Esdr. 4:476-56 
(and my notes on the passage, loc. cit., pp. 17 ff.), and see also 
my Composition , p. 36, where the numerous parallels are indicated. 
His always lively imagination shows itself here in the same vari¬ 
eties of embellishment with which we are familiar. He gives the 
name (his favorite “Asaph”!) of the keeper of the royal forest, 
and shows his customary interest in the buildings of Jerusalem; 
see above, p. 166. In chap. 3, vss. 1-32 are from the Chronicler’s 
hand. This passage appears to be an independent creation of his, 
not based on anything written by Nehemiah, and it will therefore 
be mentioned later. The immediately following passage, 3:33-38 
(English trans., 4:1-6), has always seemed to me to be at least 
in part the work of the Chronicler. I formerly thought (Comp., 
pp. 38, 50) that the most of it might be saved for Nehemiah, but 
further study has convinced me that the six verses are all from 
the Chronicler’s hand. The passage sounds like his writing 
throughout its whole extent, but the subject-matter is so unusual 
that characteristic words and phrases are not to be found. With 
mTi, “restore,” in vs. 34 cf. I Cliron. 11:8. The collocation of 
the two words and occurs elsewhere only in II Cliron. 

28:14. And what was the “army of Samaria,” before which 
Sanaballat made his speech (vs. 34) ? 21 The Chronicler’s imagi¬ 
nation pictured a standing army of hostile Samaritans; it is less 
likely that Nehemiah himself would have used the phrase 

Later than this (4:2) he speaks of a coalition and 
the collecting of an army to come against Jerusalem, which is 
something different. It is to be observed, furthermore, that the 
three passages, 2:19 f., 3:33 tf., and 4:1 ff., repeat one another 
rather awkwardly, and that the awkwardness is very much in¬ 
creased when the Chronicler’s interpolation, 3:1-32, is removed. 
And finally, in regard to vss. 36 f. Siegfried, Comm., writes: 
“Neh. bewegt sicli durchaus in den Wendungen der nacli- 

21 Of course it is probable, as I have said before, that the Sanaballat of the Elephantine 
papyri is the one mentioned by Nehemiah. 
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exilischen Psalmendichtung.’’ This is not altogether easy to 
believe of Nehemiah, but we know it to be true of the Chronicler; 
and to the latter it seems best, for every reason, to attribute the 
whole passage. 22 His purpose in inserting it is precisely the same 
which he had in inserting I Chron. 12:88-40, or II Chron. 
21:12-15, or the many other equally striking episodes; namely, 
the purpose of a first-class narrator to take full advantage of the 
most important situations. The passage 6:16-19 I am also 
inclined to attribute to the Chronicler for reasons which I w T ill 
not take the time to discuss here. 2 * 

Cases of thoroughgoing alteration of material are of 
course not to be found in Ezra-Nehemiah. It is not likely that 
any such alteration took place here; nor, if it had, should we be 
able to recognize it. The Aramaic story would never have been 
corrected in the interest of the Chronicler’s aim; its tendency, 
from beginning to end, was substantially the same as his own. 
There is nothing whatever to indicate that it has been either 
abridged or expanded by him, or that any change in it was made, 
aside from the few additions which have already been described. 
So also with the Nehemiah narrative. If there has been any 
more extensive editing than that which has just been pointed 
out, we have at least no evidence of the fact. It appears that 
Nehemiah’s own personal memoir ended either with 6:15 or with 
6:19. If the following chapters, 7, 11, 12, and 13, 24 are in any 
way based on material originally provided by Nehemiah, they at 
all events contain nothing to indicate the fact. On the contrary, 
they seem to be filled full with the Chronicler’s own familiar 
themes and materials (not at all like the things in which Nehe¬ 
miah himself shows interest!), and are couched throughout in 

221 formerly thought ( Comp ., pp. 35, 47) that the presence of the word Q'VTIJ-Pt 
“Jews,” testified against the Chronicler’s authorship. This is not the case, however; he 
uses the word in I Esdr. 4:49, 50, as well as in Neh. 13:23. It is merely accidental that he 
does not use it oftener. 

23It is quite likely, further, that the prayer of Nehemiah, l:5-lla, has at least been 
edite.l by the Chronicler. Among the occasional w’ords and phrases which I have suspected 
of belonging to the latter writer are: the name, “ Hanani,” in 1:2 (cf. 7:2); possibly 2:13 f.?; 
the last clause of 2:20; the “ Ashdodites” in 4:1; and the whole middle part of 5:14, from 
n:©ia to (cf. 13:6). The last-named passage is an important one, 

2i As I have shown elsewhere, chaps. 8-10 originally belonged to the Ezra story, and 
were transferred to the book of Nehemiah through the error of a copyist. 
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his own language. Knowing, as we do, his method of writing 
the pre-exilic part of the history, where he originated by himself 
about as much material as he obtained from others (see below), no 
theory of editorial alteration in the last chapters of Nehemiah can 
have scientific value. 

III. THE CHRONICLER AS INDEPENDENT NARRATOR 

1. The Sources , Real and Imaginary , in I and II Citron. 

The sixty-five chapters which make up the books of I and II 
Chron. occupy fifty pages in Kittel’s polychrome edition. Of 
this amount, nearly one half is printed in plain black and white 
by Kittel. That is, about one half of the material of this impor¬ 
tant document is known to us only as it comes from the hand of 
the Chronicler, being altogether independent of any other docu¬ 
ments with which we are acquainted. Whoever approaches the 
book with the idea that it is merely an edition of the canon¬ 
ical history (as it is sometimes styled) will be amazed to find 
out how much of this added matter there is. And the character 
of the matter, if anyone examines it carefully, will soon tell its 
own story in unequivocal fashion. It does not consist of mere 
appendages to the older history, it is itself the. important part. 
The whole work was planned and executed for the sake 
of these independent chapters and paragraphs. Its author, 
as we have seen, was a man with a definite and important aim, 
and it was just here that his purpose was carried out. 

The Chronicler, as he wrote, had before him the Pentateuch, 
and the historical books of the Old Testament, from Joshua to 
II Kings; the books of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and probably all, or 
nearly all, of the other prophetical writings known to us; also the 
greater part of the Psalter. So far as we are able to judge, the 
form in which he had these books was substantially identical with 
the form in which we have them now. Against the probability 
that any other historical material of value was at his command 
stand some very potent facts, as many scholars have remarked. 
The Jews of the third century B. c. did not even have in their 
possession historical traditions regarding the first half of the 
Persian period (see above, p. 226), to say nothing of a still earlier 
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time. In the books of Samuel and Kings, which were given 
their present form some considerable time after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, was embodied all that was known of the history of the 
Hebrew kingdoms; there is no likelihood whatever that other 
records, not used by the editors of Kings, were in existence and 
survived until the Chronicler’s day. 

Nevertheless the Chronicler, in a series of allusions scattered 
through his book, presents us with the names of a most impres¬ 
sive collection of historical works, of which certainly the most, 
and probably all, are otherwise unknown to us. These are the 
following: 

1. The Acts of Samuel the Seer. I Chron. 29:29. 

2. The Acts of Nathan the Prophet. I Chron. 29:29, II 
Chron. 9:29. 

3. The Acts of Gad the Seer. I Chron. 29:29. 

4. The Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite. II Chron. 9:29. 

5. The Vision of Iddo the Seer concerning Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat. II Chron. 9:29. (The writings named thus far are said 
by the Chronicler to contain information regarding the deeds of 
David or of Solomon.) 

6. The Acts of Shemaiah the Prophet and of Iddo the Seer. 
II Chron. 12:15. 

7. The Teaching (IZHT^) 25 of the Prophet Iddo. II Chron. 
13:22. 

8. The Acts of Jehu the son of Hanani, “ which are included 
in the Book of the Kings of Israel.” II Chron. 20:34. 

9. A book written by “Isaiah the son of Amoz, the prophet,” 
containing “the rest of the acts of Uzziah.” II Chron. 26:22. 

10. The “acts of seers” who are not named. II Chron. 33:19. 2fi 
These are the seers who lived in the time of Manasseh, and are 
said by the Chronicler to have written down his acts. 

25 The precise meaning of the word, occurring here and in no. 15, is uncertain. It must 
at any rate be connected with the common use of the verb TEm in the meaning “search 
(for truth),” “inquire into,” and the like. Perhaps originally this noun formed with the 
prefix ma- denoted the “place where the inquirer is to search,” and thence “authoritative 
teaching.” It is hardly safe to assume that the word in these two passages had the very 
same connotation as the later technical term, “ midrash .” 

26 The text of the verse seems to be corrupt. MT and Jerome read “ Hozai,” a proper 

name. Theodotion probably had before him (without the article), and this is 

the most likely reading; cf. vs. 18. The Syriac has “ Hanan the prophet.” 
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11. The Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah. I Chron. 
9: l, 27 II Chron. 27:7, 35:27. It is possible that in this and the 
three (or four) following numbers we have merely variations of 
the same title. It is plainly not our Book of Kings to which 
reference is made; see especially I Chron. 9:1, II Chron. 20:34, 
27:7, 33:18, 30:8. 

12. The Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel. II Chron. 
10:11, 25:26, 28:26, 32:32. 

13. The Book of the Kings of Israel. II Chron. 20:34 (see 
the reference to this passage above, in no. 11). 

14. The Acts of the Kings of Israel. II Chron. 33:18. Said 
to contain the prayer of Manasseli, and the words of the seers who 
warned him. 

15. The Teaching (1T1T-) 28 of the Book of Kings. II Chron. 
24:27. 

The Chronicler nowhere expressly quotes from any one of 
these works; he does not even say that he himself made use of 
any of them as sources. But he plainly wishes to give the 
impression that he is writing with authority, and concerning 
matters which were well known, at least to the inner cir¬ 
cle in Jerusalem which preserved the true tradition. 
Obviously, some of these titles are a mere literary adornment, 
designed to give the impression just described, and any close 
study of the evidence leads to the same conclusion in regard to 
all the titles in the list. 

The material which has come to us only through the books 
of Chronicles is perfectly homogeneous, the work of a single hand. 
It is impossible to suppose that any part of it is excerpted, as 
the Chronicler habitually excerpts from the sources which we 
know him to have used. It is certainly not the case that Samuel, 
Nathan, Gad, Ahijah, Iddo, Sliemaiah, Jehu, Isaiah, and the 
authors of the other “ sources,” used all exactly the same language 
and style, and wrote with the selfsame tendency. But this is not 
all. The language, style, and tendency, throughout these long 
and important chapters and sections, are those of the Chronicler 


27 So, of course, the verse must be punctuated, as in all the old versions. 

28 See no. 7, and the note there. 
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himself and of no one else. This is well stated by Driver, Encycl. 
Bibl., art. “Chronicles,” col. 772: “The style of the Chronicler 
has remarkable peculiarities. It is not merely that it presents 
characteristically late linguistic novelties, .... but it has also a 

number of special mannerisms.So constant are [these 

marks] that there is hardly a sentence, not excerpted from Samuel 
or Kings™ in which they are not observable.” And yet Professor 
Driver, sharing the traditional disinclination to believe that the 
Chronicler himself invented any long passages—though he sup¬ 
poses him very frequently to have invented short ones!—expresses 
himself as follows in his Introduction 2 , p. 493. After drawing the 
conclusion that all this added matter must be either the composition 
of the Chronicler or derived from a contemporary writing , he adds, 
in a footnote: “The former alternative is decidedly the more 
probable; but the latter cannot be absolutely excluded. The author 
of the ‘Midrash of the Book of Kings’ may , for instance, have 
used a style and diction similar to those of the Chronicler.” But 
this is lame reasoning. What logical value is there in the sug¬ 
gestion that some (why not all?) of the added matter may have 
been composed not by the Chronicler, but by another writer who 
wrote at the same time, with the same aim ( ibid ., p. 498), and 
employing the same peculiar language and style? This is really 
a reductio ad absurdum. It is time that scholars were done with 
this phantom “source,” of which the internal evidence is absolutely 
lacking, and the external evidence is limited to the Chronicler’s 
transparent parading of “authorities;” while the evidence against 
it is overwhelming. 30 It may be added, that the hypothesis of a 
“midrashic” source, of which such very free conjectural use has 
been made by modern scholars, does not at all suffice to explain 
the Chronicler’s added matter. The latter does not consist, for 
the most part, of moral and religious lessons, nor is it an expansion 
or explanation of an older text. It is motived history; and the 
one thing which is fundamental to it everywhere is the studied 
purpose of an earnest man. Nothing is included by accident, 
nowhere is any other aim than the Chronicler’s apparent. What 

29 The italics are mine. 

30 If Chronicles had not been a sadly neglected book, these manifestly untenable theories 
could not have held the field for so long a time. 
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we have is a consistently altered picture—the Chronicler’s 
own picture—of the whole history, every single portion sup¬ 
porting and supplementing every other portion. As has already 
been said, it was this added material that formed the all-important 
part of the work. 

The Old Testament writers, in their methods and practices, 
seem generally to have followed the traditions of their time; and 
in thus making an impressive (though equivocal) show of authori¬ 
ties, the Chronicler was doing what many ancient writers of note 
have done. 31 What he aimed at was partly literary adornment, 32 
but partly also an apologetic advantage. He certainly could not 
count on the immediate success of his improved version of the 
sacred history, and it might be that even these allusions to ancient 
writings, presumably known in Jerusalem, would be of assistance 
against the rivals of the Jews. I believe, however, that the literary 
motive was the principal one. Be that as it may, the necessary 
conclusion as to the origin of the material of I and II Chron. not 
derived from our canonical books is this, that it was all freely 
composed by the Chronicler himself, in the pursuit of his apolo¬ 
getic aim. 

2. The Chronicler's Characteristics as a Narrator 

So much has been said on this subject already, in the course 
of the preceding argument, that it is possible to be brief here. 
The Chronicler has some very strong points as a story-teller, though 
they have been generally overlooked because of the traditional 
view of him as a mere compiler. I have already given some 
examples of the way in which he occasionally “retouches” the 
older narrative by introducing into it local color and fresh incident 
(above, pp. 167, 169). The story of Oman the Jebusite, as retold 
by him in I Chron. 21, furnishes a typical instance. His imagina- 

31 See, for illustration, Bernheim, Historische Methode , 272 ff. ; James, Apocrypha Anec - 
dota ii, p. xcvii. 

321 have no doubt that it is a purely literary embellishment when the latest editor of 
the Books of Kings speaks of “The Book of the Acts of Solomon,” “ The Book of the Chron¬ 
icles of the Kings of Israel,” and “The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah,” as 
of works which at least had been in existence: .“The rest of his acts, .... were they not 
written, etc. 7” It is not in the least likely that this editor had seen such chronicles, nor does 
he say that he had. But he wished to offset in this harmless way, so far as ho could, the 
humiliating effect of this extremely meager account of the Hebrew Kings. 
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tion is not the mere bondservant of his tendency. He very fre¬ 
quently creates new pictures and invents striking details with a 
dogmatic purpose, it is true, but perhaps quite as often with a 
purely literary aim. Few, if any, of all the narrators of the Old 
Testament could surpass him in vividness of imagination. Every 
scene stands out clearly before his eyes, as his thought creates the 
successive incidents. Everything is alive, and in movement. He 
is fond of putting things in the most concrete form, giving places, 
names, and dates, even when he is thus taking liberties with the 
older history. If his skill—or care—in telling the story were 
equal to his power of invention, he would stand among the first of 
Hebrew writers. But this is unfortunately not the case. In con¬ 
structing his narrative he is often careless, sometimes extremely 
so; his language is inelegant, even for the time in which he lived; 
and his style is slovenly to the last degree. 

The following instances, picked up at random, may serve to 
illustrate further his chief characteristics. II Chron. 22:116/ 
the statement that Jehosheba was the wife of Jehoiada the 
priest is the addition of a true story-teller. This is perhaps a 
little more than a literary touch, to be sure, since by means of it 
the credit for the rescue of the boy king is given entirely to the 
priests and Levites. II Chron. 21:12-15; the introduction of the 
letter from the prophet Elijah to Joram of Judah is the same 
•sort of lively editing which we have in the case of the Hiram- 
Solomon correspondence (mentioned above). Of a similar nature 
are the speeches which the Chronicler is so very fond of putting 
into the mouth of his characters. 33 Their purpose is simply to 
lend a certain dramatic vividness to the narration. A good exam¬ 
ple is I Chron. 12:18. In II Chron. 21:16 f. the Chronicler 
removes in a picturesque way all the sons of the wicked queen 
Athaliah, excepting only the one (the youngest) who afterward 
reigned. The inveterate fondness for furnishing a date is illus¬ 
trated in 16:12: “And in the thirty-ninth year of his 
reign Asa was diseased in his feet” (cf. I Kings 15:23). And it 
is with names as it is with dates; where the ordinary narrator 
merely tells the occurrence, the Chronicler gives the name of the 

33 See Driver, Encycl. Bibl ., loc. cit ., col. 772, and note 2, 
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man. Thus 14:8: “There came out against them Zerah the 
Ethiopian.” There is no reason for thinking of possible “writ¬ 
ten sources,” in the many cases of this kind. No one was better 
able to invent such names than the Chronicler himself. 

II Chron. 24:15-22 is a bit of narrative which illustrates both 
the Chronicler’s didactic habit and also his manner as a narrator. 
Ys. 20, in particular, is characteristic: “And the spirit of God 
came upon Zechariah the son of Jehoiada the priest; and he 
stood above the people, and said unto them, Thus saith God, 
Why transgress ye the commandments of Yahw&?” The motives 
which led the Chronicler to create this episode are obvious. The 
sad end of Joash (II Kings 12:17-21), who had done so many 
good things in his lifetime, needed some preparation in the pre¬ 
ceding history, and this was accordingly provided. Even after 
the death of Jehoiada (the narrator would say), the king and 
the princes were not left without admonition; the son of that 
famous priest began to rebuke them, but was slain by the com¬ 
mand of the king. This was all laid close at the narrator’s hand 
by the needs of the situation; but the enlivening touches, the 
spoken words, and the picture of the young priest “standing 
above” the people, are marks of the Chronicler’s individuality. 
II Chron. 16:7-12 is another case which affords an excellent 
parallel. Here the good king who goes astray is Asa. The 
prophet who warns him is Hanani. 34 Asa, like Joash, is enraged, 
and puts the seer in a dungeon. Then this king also, like the 
other, comes to a mournful end (as told in I Kings 15:23). The 
story of Uzziah is another parallel. Here we are told in II Kings 
15:5 that the good king became a leper, and the Chronicler tells 
the reason why; II Chron. 26:16-20. This time it is a priest 
who withstands the king and utters the rebuke which is quoted. 
Cf. further 20:14-17, and 28:9-13. 

The following are minor touches illustrating the Chronicler’s 
imaginative way of narrating. I Chron. 11:23: “In the Egyp¬ 
tian’s hand was a spear like a weaver's beam ” (cf. II Sam. 23:21). 
We might also expect the Chronicler to give the name of this 

34 Known in I Kings 16:1, 7 only by name, as the father of the prophet Jehu. The name 
Hanani (ah) is one of the Chronicler’s favorites, being introduced by him wherever there is 
opportunity. See for example II Chron. 26:11. 
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Egyptian. 12:8: David’s Gadite warriors were men “ ivhose fcicks 
were like the faces of lions, and they were as swift as the roes 
upon the mountains.” And among these same warriors were those 
(vs. 15) 44 who went over Jordan in the first month, ivhen it had 
overflowed all its banks” And in vs. 39, those who came to 
Hebron to make David king 44 were there with David three days, 
eating and drinking .” 28:2: 44 Then David the king stood up 

upon his feet, and said, Hear me, my brethren,” etc. II Chron. 
13:4: 44 And Abijali stood upon Mount Zemaraim, .... and 
said, Hear me, Jeroboam and all Israel.” 16:14: When Asa was 
buried, 44 they laid him in a bed ivhich ivas prepared with per¬ 
fumes and spices of many kinds” (Asa was one of the Chronicler’s 
favorite characters). 20:5: 44 And Jehoshapliat stood in the con¬ 
gregation of Judah and Jerusalem, in the house of Yahw&, before 
the new court.” Ys. 16, speaking of a coming encounter with the 
forces of Edom, Ammon, and Moab: 44 Ye shall find them at the 
end of the valley, before the wilderness of Jeruel.” The Chron¬ 
icler’s imagination locates the scene exactly, as usual. Yss. 18 f.: 
Jehoshaphat and all the people bowed down with their faces to the 
ground, 44 and the Levites .... stood up to sing praises,” etc. 
26:16 ff., the story of Uzziali’s trespass: As the king stood there 
in his anger, 44 the leprosy broke forth in his forehead in the sight 

of the priests. And they thrust him out quickly from 

thence; yea, he himself hastened to go out.” 28:7: 44 And 
Zikri, a mighty man of Ephraim, slew Maaseiah the King's son,” 
and others whose names are likewise invented with the sole pur¬ 
pose of giving life to the narrative. 29:3 f.: King Hezekiah, 
“in the first year of his reign, in the first month, opened the doors 
of the house of Yahw&, and repaired them. And he brought in 
the priests and the Levites, and gathered them together into the 
broad place on the east.” 35:20, at the time when Josiah went 
out to meet Necho, the latter was marching to battle 44 at Carche- 
mish on the Euphrates.” 

All the embellishment of this kind, which is purely literary, is 
valuable for the light which it throws on the Chronicler’s qualities 
as a composer of narrative. It has received little attention hith¬ 
erto, for the obvious reason that it has been customary to relieve 
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the Chronicler of the responsibility for this material, supposing 
him to have derived it from older writers, especially “the mid- 
rashic source” and “the lost book of Kings.” But every particle 
of it bears the plain stamp of one man’s hand. 

Those independent contributions to the history which have 
been made by the Chronicler in the interest of the Levitical 
organization, and of the religious beliefs and practices of his day, 
have been treated often and well; though they have not been 
adequately studied from the literary side, and even those who have 
discussed them most fully have been content to leave open the 
bewildering possibility that they (or some of them) were not 
written by the Chronicler, but by another man who lived at about 
the same time, had the same views, and wrote in the same peculiar 
manner. Examples of narrative which originated in the Chroni¬ 
cler’s well-known prejudices may be passed over here, important 
as they are. But, as I have already shown, he was not a mere 
dealer in midrashim , but the champion of a great cause. His 
interest in the Levitical organization was only one feature (though 
a very important feature) of his interest in all the peculiarly 
Jewish religious institutions. And he repeatedly invents historical 
episodes in which his controversial purpose can be seen. 

His defense of the sole authority of the church in Jerusalem, 
and his half-concealed polemic 35 against the Samaritans in partic¬ 
ular, make their appearance with emphasis as soon as he comes 
in his history to the dividing of the kingdom. The reason why 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel is generally left out of account by 
him is mainly because it lay outside the sphere of his chief pur¬ 
pose, 36 but is found also in the fact that in his own day rival 
Hebrew organizations, and especially the church on Mount Grerizim, 
were using the existence of this Northern Kingdom as a weapon 
against the pretensions of the Jews. At the very beginning of 

35He was of course much too shrewd a man to introduce into his history any open 
polemic against the Samaritans. Anything resembling this must immediately have spoiled 
the effect of his whole work. If it could easily be recognized as a party document, he might 
as well have spared himself the trouble of writing it. His whole hope of success lay in giving 
it the appearance of history, built up out of material which antedated the Samaritan 
schism. 

36 And yet we can imagine that the Chronicler, with his zeal for the glory of the Hebrew 
people as over against the other peoples of the earth, might have been glad to make mention 
of the external prosperity of such reigns as those of Ahab and Jeroboam II. 
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his account of the schism, in the story of Abijali and his war with 
Jeroboam, the Chronicler lays down his main thesis in a very 
conspicuous manner. The king of Judah delivers an oration, 
II Chron. 13:4-12, in which, after showing that the men of the 
northern kingdom w T ere apostates and idolaters (vss. 5-8), he utters 
these words: “ 9 Have ye not driven out the priests of YahwS, the 
sons of Aaron, and the Levites , and have made for yourselves 
priests from the people of the land? 31 Whoever cometli to conse¬ 
crate himself with a young bullock and seven rams , he may become 
a priest to your false gods. 10 But as for us , Yahw& is our God, 
and ice have not forsaken him. We have priests ministering to 
Yahw&, the sons of Aaron, and the Levites in their work. 11 And 
they [i. e., the priests] 38 burn unto Yahw& every morning and every 
evening burnt offerings and sweet incense; the showbread also 
is set in order on the pure table, and the golden candlestick with 
its lamps, to burn every evening. For ice keep the charge of 
Yalnce our God , but ye have forsaken him.” The purpose of all 
this is as plain as day. It is precisely the main purpose of the 
whole book of Ezra, and of chaps. 7-13 of the book of Nehemiah; 
namely, to show that the Samaritans, who claimed to be the heirs 
of the Northern Kingdom, and a legitimate branch of the people 
of Yahw&, had no-right to recognition. The Chronicler here, as 
elsewhere, insists on the pure blood, not contaminated by inter¬ 
marriage; and he enumerates the details of the orthodox forms of 
the worship, as it existed in his day in Jerusalem, but nowhere 
else, not even on Mount Gerizim. The Samaritan priests are men 
of the mr^n , however near they may keep to the regula¬ 
tions of the Pentateuch. 39 So also with the rest of the officials 
and the apparatus of the temple. In the church which had its 
center at Shechem, the Levites of the Chronicler’s Jerusalem, 
with their important tasks and elaborate organization, did not 


37 Read n*112"lXn , following the Greek, £k tov \aov 7 % y>?5. 

38 The Chronicler, in his usual slovenly style, attaches the participle to its 

predecessor D^rntU'Q as though nothing had intervened. 

39 With the “young bullock and seven rams ” of vs. 9 compare Exod. 29:1, 35, etc. Per¬ 
haps the Chronicler is not trying to be exact in these verses, but it may well be that we are 
to recognize in them both what was and what was not included in the official ritual of tb& 
Samaritan church in the Chronicler’s day. 
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exist. 40 Jerusalem preserved the true tradition of the cult; in 
departing from it these northern rivals were apostates. In the 
development of his theme the Chronicler composes here an elabo¬ 
rate narrative of 18 verses, containing the account of an ambush, 
the slaying of 500,000 men of the Northern Kingdom (thus the 
pure Hebrew stock there suffered a great diminution at the very 
beginning!), and the names of the cities which Judah captured on 
this occasion. 

Another instance of this nature is II Chron. 25:6-10, 13. 
Amaziah, in undertaking an important expedition against the 
Edomites, hires a large body of warriors from Israel. A prophet 
warns him that “Yahw& is not with” the people of the Northern 
Kingdom; so he sends the army back, and it returns home “in 
fierce anger.” Bent on revenge, it lays waste the cities of northern 
Judea. Similar in its motive, again, is the story told in 28:6-15. 
This is very lively, and full of incident. The principal scene is 
vividly sketched, two speeches are reported verbatim , and the 
names of nine characters, otherwise unknown, are given. This 
affords a very good example, in brief compass, of the Chroniclers 
skill as a novelist. 

A considerable part of the Chronicler’s independent narrative 
is not controversial at all, but simply composed with a didactic aim. 
In the cases of this kind, as in the others, it is his habit to carry 
back into the history of earlier times the things which he either 
saw, or would like to see, in his own day. A very good 
example is furnished by the two passages, II Chron. 17:7-10 and 
19:4-11. King Jehoshaphat wished all his people to know the 
Pentateuch and be governed by it. He therefore in the third 
year of his reign appointed men to visit all the cities of Judah, 
teaching the law of Moses and acting as judges in accordance 
with it (17:7 ff.). This worked so well that “the fear of Yahwfc 
fell upon all the kingdoms of the lands that were round about 
Judah, so that they made no war against Jehoshaphat” (vs. 10). 
Some years later, accordingly, after the king had become well 

* u The term “Levites” here of course includes “porters” and “singers,” just as it does 
everywhere else in Chron. -Ezr.-Neh. where there is no special reason for distinguishing the 
separate classes. In the following narrative, vss. 12, 14, the priests appear with trumpets as 
in I Chron. 15:24, Ezr. 3:10, Neh. 12:35, etc. This occasion (actual battle!) would be noplace 
for the “singers.” Kittel, Comm., p. 130, writes without due consideration. 
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established in his kingdom, he renewed this appointment of judges 
and teachers, making the organization more formal and thorough, 
as well as more permanent (19:4ff.). The result was just the 
same as in the former case. Jehoshapliat and his people immedi¬ 
ately triumphed over a great hostile army, without the necessity 
of striking a single blow (20:1-28). “And the fear of God was 
on all the kingdoms of the lands, when they heard that Yahw& 
fought against the enemies of Israel” (vs. 29). These judges 
and teachers are said by the Chronicler, in both cases, to consist 
of prominent men of Judah, priests, and Levites. 41 Through 
their co-operation was made possible a uniform knowledge of 
the divine law, and a uniform administration of it, all through 
the land. Beside the local seats of justice there was the central 
seat, in Jerusalem (19:8). All this, as has often been remarked, 
corresponds closely to conditions which actually existed in the 
land at the close of the last century b. c. (see Josephus, Antt ., iv, 
214-18, and Sclitirer, Geschiclite 3 , II, 176-79), and probably also 
in the time of the Chronicler. He doubtless had in mind a still 
more thorough and efficient system, and hoped to see it extended. 
How fundamentally important it seemed to him may be seen from 
II Chron. 15:3, Ezr. 7:10, 25 f., 10:14. Ezra the priest was a 
judge and a teacher himself, administering the law of Moses, and 
he appointed others for the same important work. On the Levites 
as judges and teachers, see also I Chron. 23:4, 26:29, Nell. 8:7, 9; 
and with II Chron. 19:11 cf. especially Nell. ll:22-24. 42 

3. The “Ezra Memoirs ” 

From what has been said, above, as to the character of the 
Chronicler’s work, that it is an elaborate historical apology for 
the Jewish institutions of his time, it is obvious that the center of 

41 In 17: 7 f., “ princes, Levites, and priests,” exactly as in Neb. 10:1, etc. 

42 Benzinger's amazing comments on the two passages, II Chron. 17:7 ff. and 19:4 ff'., 
are characteristic of the manner in which he has hastened through the books of Chronicles 

(Comm., p. 104): “ Das erbauliche Element in der Erzahhmg fehlt ganzlich.Sodann 

ist nicht einzusehen, wozu die Erfindung der Namen der obersten Beamten 17:7 gedient 
hatte. Bei einem Produkt freier Phantasie hatte sich Chr. resp. seine Quelle an den Pries- 

tern und Leviten gentigen lassen.Chr. und seine Zeit batten die Verktindigung 

des Gesetzes den Leviten und Priestern allein tiberlassen, deren Amt das war; vgl. die 
Gesetzesverlesung Neh. 8, bes. v. 7, 8” (and yet it is obvious that in Neh. 8:4 laymen are 
intended, and the most of the names are actually found, as names of “chief men of the 
people,” in Neh. 10:15-28 and Ezr. 10:25-43). And both Benzinger and Kittel find it Dotice- 
able that the laymen are mentioned first, in 17 : 7 f.! In 19:8 point of course . 
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gravity in it must lie in his account of the restoration. 
The one possible key to the situation which confronted him was a 
formal and thoroughgoing “restoration” through the medium of 
the Babylonian captivity (see above, pp. 157, 161). There was 
no other way in which the primacy of the Jewish church, and the 
exclusion of its rivals, could be assured—now that those ill-fated 
verses, II Kings 24:14 ff., 25:8-12, 22, 25 f., had been written and 
widely circulated. It was absolutely necessary to show that the 
genuine old Hebrew church, both its men and its institutions, 
came straight from Babylonia to Judea, and that the ancient 
stream of tradition had been kept uncontaminated. 

We should accordingly expect that the Chronicler, in passing 
on from the story of the kingdom to that of the Persian period, 
would begin to show the measure of his best work. That is, in 
fact, what we do see. The amount of the independent material 
which he contributes is proportionately but little greater here, it 
is true, than in the earlier sections. In I and II Chron., as we 
have seen, nearly one-half of the whole was composed by him; 
and here in Ezr.-Neh. his contribution amounts to about two- 
thirds, consisting largely of lists of names. But it is in some 
respects work done more thoroughly (not more carefully ; the 
Chronicler never did anything with great care) than any of that 
which preceded it. So far as the author’s manner and his literary 
habits and devices are concerned, the Chronicler’s narrative in 
Ezr.-Neh. presents nothing at all that is new, excepting the (very 
natural) use of the first person in the story of Ezra, in imitation 
of the memoir of Nehemiah. But the opportunity which he had 
here to show his inventive ability and his constructive skill was 
much greater than any which he had had previously. He had 
before him, as usable material, two documents. The first was an 
Aramaic popular tale of the building of the temple, recently com¬ 
posed by one of his own way of thinking. It was dated, unmis¬ 
takably, in the reigns of Artaxerxes I and Darius II. The second 
was the memoir of Nehemiah, telling of the building of the city 
wall. This was dated in the reign of a certain “Artaxerxes,” 
who, if the Aramaic story was right, must have been Artaxerxes II. 
So the Chronicler evidently reasoned, on the basis of Ezr. 4:19-24. 
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Aside from these two documents, and the few data in the prophets 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, the whole Persian period was a 
blank, which he was free to fill as he saw fit. 

From his account of the last days of the kingdom of Judah 
and the destruction of the temple (nearly all of II Cliron. 35, and 
36:13-21, being his own free composition) he proceeds directly 
to narrate the restoration at the beginning of the Persian rule. 
This is told in his well-known manner, with primary attention to 
all the details connected with the Jewish church, and the smallest 
possible amount of other narrative. There is no evidence, nor 
likelihood, that he had any written source, other than those 
already named. He tells of the proclamation of Cyrus (Ezra, 
chap. 1), and how the king restored the sacred vessels; he also 
gives (in I Esdras 4:47-56) the contents of the letters of Cyrus to 
his Syrian officials, with prescription for all the principal institu¬ 
tions and ordinances of the Jewish community as the Chronicler 
imagined it. He gives the date (of course!) of the great return, 
and the names and lineage of the leaders (I Esdras 5:4-6) ; and 
then the all-important list, outside of which there was no ecclesi¬ 
astical salvation. In Ezra 3 and 4:1-5 he narrates how the 
returning exiles settled in the land, restored the worship as far 
as possible, and began building the temple. In 3:12 f. we have 
one of those descriptive touches of which he is master. It is 
worthy of especial notice how in 4:1-5 he does the same thing 
which he had done in II Chron. 13:4-11 (see above). Just as 
the speech of Abijah, made after the division of the kingdom, 
showed that the true tradition was in Jerusalem and not in north¬ 
ern Israel, so here, immediately after the return, the fact is stated 
with emphasis that the Samaritans (purposely called by the non¬ 
committal term, 4i adversaries of Judah and Benjamin” ) have no 
part in the true worship of the God of Israel, although they 
claim to have it. 

But the story of Ezra is the episode of especial interest in this 
44 post-exilic” history, and the one which best illustrates the quali¬ 
ties wdiich have been described. It is 44 the Chronicler’s master¬ 
piece” (Com}),, p. 57). I showed in my former brief treatise 
that he is the sole author of this, and the proof there given, while 
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it might have been extended much farther, was more than suffi¬ 
cient. 43 It is singular that the fact should have remained so long 
unrecognized. A generation or more ago, when it was still 
believed that there was a “post-exilic style” of Hebrew prose, it 
was easy to believe that these supposed three men, the Chronicler, 
Ezra, and Nehemiali, could all write in exactly the same way. But 
the time for such an easy-going theory is long past, now that we 
know that the authors of the books Joel, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi, Jonah, Ruth, Nehemiali (in chaps. 1-0), Koheleth, 
Esther, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the writer of the “ Priestly Narra¬ 
tive” in the Pentateuch — not to mention still others—wrote each 
in his own individual manner, and no one of them in a style 
which at all resembles that of the Chronicler. 

First, as to the fact that the whole of the “Ezra memoir” 
(especially Ezr. 7:27 — 10:44 and Neh. 7:70—10:40) is written 
in the Chronicler’s own words, whether created by him 
entire or merely rewritten. It is only necessary to ask three 
questions: (1) Is there such a thing as a characteristic style; 
i. e., a recognizable individuality in the use of words and phrases 
and in the manner of expressing ideas? (2) Did the Chronicler 
have a style which can be recognized? (3) In what passages or 
chapters of Chron.-Ezr.-Neh. is it to be found with certainty? 
The first of these questions must of course be answered affirma¬ 
tively. The answer to the second is, or ought to be, known to 
every student of Hebrew. There is no writer , in all the Old Tes¬ 
tament, whose peculiarities of language and style are so strongly 
marked, or who can so easily and certainly be recognized, as the 
Chronicler. 44 In answer to the third question I make the follow¬ 
ing assertion, which is the assured result of a good deal of hard 
study: There is no portion of the whole work Chron.-Ezr.-Xeh. 
in which the Chronicler's literary peculiarities are more strongly 
marked , more abundant , more evenly and continuously disfrib- 

43 Must of the reviewers of my Composition passed very hastily over the evidence of 
language and style, as though these wrre matters of minor importance! In nearly every 
case, however, they acknowledged the justice of the claim which I had made (p. 16), that 
my lists of words and usages were trustworthy so far as they went. One reviewer, Lfthr, in 
the Theol. Rundschau , 1898, pp. 331 f., asserted the contrary, with a succession of statements 
which are not only misleading but in part positively unfair. 

44 See the statement of Professor Driver, already quoted (above, p. 195). 
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vied, and more easily recognizable , than in the Hebrew narra¬ 
tive of Ezr. 7-10 and Neh. 8-10. Sufficient proof of this can be 
seen by anyone even in the long “list of peculiar usages” pub¬ 
lished in Driver’s Introduction, or in that given in Geissler’s 
Litterar. Beziehungen der Esramemoiren, 1899, pp. 5-11/° with¬ 
out the necessity of going farther. How does it happen that the 
Chronicler, and “Ezra” (everywhere), and Neliemiali (every¬ 
where excepting in chaps. 1-6!) all write just the same very 
peculiar Hebrew? So far as this phenomenon has been noticed 
at all, it has been customary to explain it by saying that the 
Chronicler as editor gave the writings of Ezra and Nehemiah a 
stylistic revision: “weil ja der Verf. (Chroniker) die Denkschrift 
Esra’s umgesclirieben und in sein Buch aufgenommen hat, wobei 
sich leicht seine Sprachfarbung dem Texte mittheilte” (von 
Orelli, in the Theol. Literaturblatt, 1898, p. 290). But those 
who attempt this explanation show that they neither realize the 
extent of this “revision” nor have an acquaintance with the 
Chronicler’s editorial methods. He also edited Neh., chaps. 1, 2, 
4-6, but left all this apparently untouched, saving a few verses 
which he added or inserted, and which contain the only sure 
marks of his hand. More important still, we know just how he 
has edited the multitude of long extracts from the books of Sam¬ 
uel and Kings. The material of which he has made use there has 
not been given his “Sprachfarbung.” His peculiar words and 
usages, such as those given in the long list just mentioned, are 
almost never found in the chapters and paragraphs which he has 
transferred; and even in the comparatively few cases where he 
has revised or expanded the older narrative they are not at all 
common. The only passages in which his characteristics 
appear frequently, in successive verses and many times 

45Geissler’s investigation is industrious and useful, but his conclusions in the 
matters now under discussion are singularly at variance with the evidence which he pre¬ 
sents. After showing the enormous extent to which the literary stock-in-trade of “Ezra” 
coincides with that of the Chronicler, he goes on to discuss the words and phrases occurring 
both in “Ezra” and in the Hexateuch (pp. 12-21), presenting an array of evidence which 
proves nothing more than this, that the Chronicler wrote Hebrew and had read his Bible. 
He then presents (pp. 22f.) the linguistic material peculiar to the “Ezra memoirs.” 
What is gaine 1 from th s very meager list, and from the remarks which follow it, is merely 
the certainty that a few words and phrases found in Ezra are not found in Chron., and vice 
versa; i. e., that the Chronicler really had at his command as large a vocabulary as he 
might be expected to have. 
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on a single page—as they appear all the time in the 
Ezra story—are the paragraphs and chapters which he 
has composed independently. This is a statement concern¬ 
ing which there can be no dispute. It can easily be verified by 
anyone who will take the trouble to study the books of Chron¬ 
icles in Kittel’s edition, with the aid of the lists already mentioned. 
As I said in my Comp., pp. 51 f.: “The Chronicler incorporates 
his documentary sources entire, so far as practicable, not rewrit¬ 
ing them or working them over, but enriching them occasionally 
with an added clause or inserted paragraph.” I have now given 
sufficient illustration of this (see above), and it is a fact well 
known to those who have studied the books of Chronicles. 46 So 
when, for example, Kraetzschmar, in the Theol. Liter at urzeitung, 
1897, col. 350, would make the concession, u dass der Chronist in 
die Esra-Memoire starker eingegriffen hat, als man bisher im 
Allgemeinen annahm” (cf. also Geissler, op. cit ., pp. Ilf.), he is 
proposing an explanation of the facts which is entirely inad¬ 
missible. 

Then, as to the significance of the fact that the Ezra story 
lies before us in the Chronicler’s own language. There is only 
one possible conclusion to be drawn from the abundant material 
which we have to guide us, namely this, that the story is entirely his 
own composition. Kraetzschmar, toe. cit., objects: “Es ware ein 
Leichtes, nach des Verfassers Methode auch diese Kapitel [I Chron. 
21 and II Chron. 28 f.] und noeli viele andere auf alteren Quel- 
len beruhende der Chronik als vom Chronisten frei erfunden und 
ganzlieli ungeschichtlich hinzustellen.” Of course! That is the 
only treatment possible to one who knows the Chronicler and has 
any idea what a scientific method is. In the two chapters, II 
Chron. 28 f., and all others like them, whatever the Chronicler 
himself has written, in the way of either addition or alteration, is 
“frei erfunden und ungeschichtlich.” Since Kraetzschmar has 
pointed out these three chapters by way of illustration, it may be 
well to notice, in passing, what they really illustrate. In II 
Chron. 28 f. there are no marks whatever of the Chronicler’s 


46 Thus Benzinger, Comm p. 113, decides that the story of Joash’s repairing of the tem¬ 
ple, II Chron. 24:4-14, cannot coine from the Chronicler, simply because the story told iti 
Kings has been thoroughly rewritten (and altogether changed in its contents, bo it noted!). 
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liand in any of the verses which contain material from II Kings. 
But in the remainder of the two chapters, where he cuts loose 
from his source and composes his own narrative, the characteris¬ 
tic words and phrases appear. In I Chron. 21, where he has 
merely made extensive superficial alteration, while retaining a 
^ood deal of the material of his source, no traces of his lan- 
guage and style appear (and this, as I remarked above, is the 
rule in such cases). This chapter, therefore, stands on an alto¬ 
gether different footing from those in the Ezra story. With the 
narrative which does not appear to have been written by 
the Chronicler we have at present nothing to do. 

Further, the narrative which gives evidence of coming from 
the Chronicler’s hand cannot possibly be treated as substantially 
representing an older source. It is not simply that we have no 
guarantee that in introducing his own form of words he has not 
altered the material contents of his source; we know with 
certainty that in all such cases he has altered them fundamen¬ 
tally. The evidence of I and II Chron. is conclusive on this 
point, as I have shown. Wherever he employs his own language, 
the substance also is his; and if the traces of his presence are 
numerous throughout any considerable piece of narrative, the 
overwhelming probability is that he had no written source at all 
for it. 

Now, as a matter of fact, there is nothing whatever to make it 
seem likely that the Chronicler had any source, written or oral, 
for his story of Ezra. If we have any definite knowledge at all 
of this “Ezra,” we know that he was a man precisely like the 
Chronicler himself : interested very noticeably in the Levites, 
and especially the class of singers; deeply concerned at all times 
with the details of the cult and with the ecclesiastical organiza¬ 
tion in Jerusalem; armed with lists of names giving the geneal¬ 
ogy and official standing of those who constituted the true 
church ; with his heart set on teaching and enforcing the neg¬ 
lected law of Moses throughout the land (see above, pp. 202 f.) ; 
and — most important of all—zealous for the exclusion of the 
“people of the land,” the condemnation of mixed marriages, and 
the preservation of the pure blood of Israel! There is not a gar- 
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ment in all Ezra’s wardrobe that does not fit the Chronicler 
exactly. To suppose that the latter could have rewritten the 
words, and twisted the ideas, of this kindred spirit, whose testi¬ 
mony was of such immense importance to all his own special 
interests, is out of the question; his intelligence was not of such 
a low order as this; and we know, besides, that his habit was 
directly opposed to any such proceeding, even when the material 
was not exactly suited to his purpose. 

One literary feature of the “Ezra document” is referred to over 
and over again as conclusive proof of its genuineness, namely the 
occasional appearance of the first person, “J was strengthened” 
(Ezr. 7:38) ; “the princes drew near to me'' (9:1) ; “and ice cast 
lots” (Neh. 10:34). Such verses as these, it is said, must surely 
come directly from Ezra himself; for anyone else would have 
narrated in the third person — as is done in Ezr. 10 and Neh. 8, 
for example. Thus Orelli, in the Tlieol. Literaturblatt , 1898, 
p. 292, asks how it is possible to deny the authentic memoir — 
“ihr Vorhandensein bekundet deutlieh genug noch das ungesuchte 
Anftreten der ersten Person des Erzahlers.” But surely no exten¬ 
sive acquaintance with ancient literature is needed in order to 
recognize this very transparent and very common literary device. 
Such touches as these, used often brilliantly, but hardly ever 
consistently, are the Chronicler’s regular stock-in-trade. If 
we had no direct proof that narratives written in the first person 
were known to him, we might hesitate a little to suppose that he 
(with all his power of living in the scenes which he depicts) 
had adopted this form of composition. But he actually had the 
Neliemiah memoir in his hands 1 As for the change from the 
first person to the third, and back again, which has so 
thoroughly mystified our Old Testament scholars, it is not even 
necessary to make it a special reproach to the Chronicler’s care¬ 
lessness, since it occurs, in precisely the same way, in many other 
ancient works of fiction. A good example is found in the fourth 
chapter of Daniel. I quote from Bevan’s Commentary , p. (ST: 
“One peculiarity which cannot fail to strike the reader, is that in 
the middle of the narrative (4:25-30 [English trans., vss. 2S-33J) 
the author, forgetting for the moment that he is writing in the 
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name of Nebuchadnezzar, speaks of the king in the third person, 
but afterwards returns to the first (vss. 31-34).” Another 
instance, equally instructive, is furnished by the same book. From 
7:2 onward, to the end of the book, all of the narrative is given 
in the first person, with the exception of 10:1, where the third 
person is temporarily introduced. Are we to conclude that the 
authentic memoirs of Daniel begin at 7:2, and that 10:1 
has been “uberarbeitet,” or inserted by the redactor? Excellent 
illustration is given by the book of Enoch, in more than one 
place. 12:3, for example, begins one of the “Ichstiicke” (observe 
vss. 1,2). Shall we not suppose that one of the extracts from 
the genuine personal memoir of Enoch begins at this point ? And, 
again, there is the story of Tobit. Chaps. 1-3 (in both of the 
principal Greek recensions) are composed in the first person; but 
in chaps. 4-14 the narrator lapses into the third person. In the 
seventh chap, of the Book of Jubilees, where the narrative is in the 
third person, in vs. 26 it suddenly passes over, without any warn¬ 
ing, into the first person, and so continues to the end of the chap¬ 
ter (vss. 26-39), after which the third person is resumed. 47 A simi¬ 
lar thing happens in the ancient Protevcingel of James , where a 
part of the narrative, told by Joseph, suddenly adopts the first 
person—simply because the writer’s imagination happened to work 
in that way. Excellent illustration from the Gentile narrative 
literature is afforded (for instance) in the various recensions of 
the Thousand and One Nights , in numerous places; also in the 
Arabic story of Sid und Schumul , ed. Seybold, p. 79, lines 14 f.; 
p. 85, line 16. In all these cases, and many similar ones, and in 
the Chronicler’s change from “I” to “he” in telling Ezra’s story, 
the determining factor is the same: whether the narrator uses the 
first person or the third depends simply on the mood of his 
imagination; whether, as he sits down to write a fresh chapter, he 
happens to identify himself with his hero, or not. 48 

47 There are many illustrations of such sudden change, back and forth, in the Jewish, 
apocalyptic literature. Thus, the “ Life of Adam and Eve,” §33 (Kautzscli, Pseudepi - 
graphen, 524, bottom); the cases noted in James, Apocrypha Anecdota , ii, pp. lv, xc, xcii, 
xciv f., 124 ft'.; also these same Cambridge Texts and Studies , II, 2, pp. 146 f.; further. 
Fleck, Wissenschaftliche Reise (Leipzig, 1837), ii, 3, and the trans. by Bornemann, Zeitschr. 
JFiss. Theol., 1844, 3. Heft, pp. 20 f. 

48 It cannot be insisted too often, that these writers were not trying to “forge docu¬ 
ments.” The device of using occasionally the first person (like that of presenting fictitious 
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It is a most significant fact, in this connection, that the very 
verses and passages which contain “Ezra’s” first person are often 
those which are most noticeably filled with the telltale signs of 
the Chronicler. Thus, the verses 7:27 — 8:1 which form the 
beginning of the first “memoir section” show a remarkable aggre¬ 
gation of such marks, including some of the most characteristic 
of all (see my Composition , pp. 10 f., 20 f.). Geissler, op. cit ., 
p. 12, records his conclusion that the traces of the Chronicler’s 
hand are as numerous in 7:28 — 9:15 (i. e., in the “Ichsttick”!) 
as in chap. 10, and even more numerous than in Neh., chaps. 8-10.^ 
But if even these cherished “I” verses were composed by the 
Chronicler, where then can we hope to find traces of Ezra’s handi¬ 
work? Bertholet, Comm., p. xiv, in blissful ignorance of the true 
state of the. case, writes as follows: “Am leiclitesten lasst sich 
herausschalen, was Chr von jenen Memoiren in unverandertem 
Wortlaute [!!] mitteilt. Es ist von den Esramemoiren: 7:27 — 
8:34, 9:1-15.” But can Bertholet point out, anywhere in these 
sections, half a dozen consecutive verses which (after examining 
Geissler’s lists) he can confidently pronounce free of the suspicion 
of being at least “uberarbeitet” ? On the contrary, the style is 
everywhere and unmistakably that of the Chronicler. And the 
whole argument for the genuineness of these “Ichstucke” — the 
supposed ipsissima verba — rests on the assumption that they 
have not been rewritten. 

To all this must be added, finally, that the literary qualities 
of the narrative in Ezr. 8-10 and Neh. 8-10 are exactly those 
of the independent narrative in I and II Chron. Reference has 
already been made, in the preceding pages, to some important 

material in the form of edicts and letters in full official dress; see XXIV, p. 220) was always 
adopted with a literary purpose, never chiefly in order to gain credence — though this 
aim may possibly also have been present in some cases. 

4 9 In regard to the chapters in Neh., however, Geissler, like some of his predecessors* 
is strangely bliud. He writes ( loc. cit .): “ Auffallig ist es, dass die Gobete Esr. 9:6-15, Neh. 
9;6-37 viel weniger Verwandschaft mit der Sprache von Oh verraten als die orzfthlenden 
Abschnitte.” This shows how very slight his acquaintance with the Chronicler is. These 
prayers, like all the manyjothers which the Chronicler introduces into his history, consist 
chiefly of a tissue of quotations from Deut., which was the favorite devotional book of the 
Jewish community throughout the most of the Persian and Greek periods, until it was finally 
supplanted by the Psalms. And it would be nothing short of a marvel if more than a very 
few traces of his hand should appear, even in the unusually long prayer in Neh. Geissler 
speaks of the section Nph.8-10as “ considerably longer ” (i.e., for the purposes of his linguis¬ 
tic investigation) than Ezr. 8-10. But it is really shorter, when the lists of names and the 
prayers are left out of account. 
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illustrations of this point. Both the subject-matter and the man¬ 
ner of treating it are the Chronicler’s own. The proportion of 
the material is just the same as usual; the same which we have 
remarked in the opening chapters of Ezr., for example; a great 
deal of space given to ecclesiastical matters and machinery, and 
the minimum of narrative. Levites are mustered, and temple 
vessels numbered and weighed; feasts are celebrated, and reforms 
instituted and accepted by “the congregation” on the basis of the 
law. The Chronicler’s omnipresent number twelve appears 
here also; thus, in 8:3-14, 24, 35 (cf. 6:17), 10:25-43 (in the 
original form; see the Greek of vss. 38 ff.), Neh. 9:4 f., twelve 
including Ezra; see the Greek text at the beginning of vs. 6; and 
probably also originally in Neh. 8:4, 7 (cf. Ezr. 2 :2 = Neh.7:7). 
The didactic utterance in Ezr. 8:22 b is one of his especial favorites; 
see II Chron. 13:18, 14:7, 11, 15:2(!), 17:9 f., 20:6, 17, 20, 
24:20, 25:8 f. The usual short speeches are uttered, e. g., Ezr. 
8:28 f., 10:2 ff., 10 ff., Neh. 8:9 f., 11. Names and dates are 
given in the customary profusion. The style of the narration 
is as lively as ever. Observe the following very characteristic 
touches, which remind us at once of the flashes of life and local 
color which appear all through the independent narratives of 
I and II Chron. Ezr. 8:15: “And I gathered them together at 
the river at Ahava , and there we encamped three days” 
9:3: “I rent my garment, and pulled out the hair of my head 
and of my heard.” 10:6: “Then Ezra arose .... and icent 
into the chamber of Jehohanan the son of Eliasliib.” Vs. 9: 
“And all the people sat in the broad place before the house of 
God , trembling because of this matter, and because of the great 
rain ” (see also vs. 13). Neh. 8:1: “And all the people gathered 
themselves together as one man into the broad place before the 
ivater gate ” (see also vs. 16). Vs. 5: “And Ezra opened the 
book in the sight of all the people— for he teas above all the 
people ” (cf. vs. 4, and II Chron. 6:13!), “and when he opened 
it, all the people stood up .” 9:4: The Levites “ stood up upon 

the stairs .” Cf. the passages cited above, pp. 198 f. 

The Chronicler’s “creation of the character” of Ezra is not an 
especially noteworthy achievement for him. His immediate pur- 
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pose drew the indistinct outlines. To what I wrote regarding 
this matter in my Comp., pp. 57-62, the following may be added, 
as to considerations which must have chiefly influenced him in 
fashioning the story. It was necessary that the sin of intermar¬ 
riage with foreigners — the thing which the Samaritans had done— 
should be severely scored. There was only one natural way to 
do this, namely, by telling how the returned exiles once fell into 
this evil way (in their partial innocence!), 50 were rebuked by one 
who had authority; and how they then gave solemn promise, in 
public assembly, to do so no more. Given the obvious neces¬ 
sities of the Chronicler’s aim, and the creation of “ Ezra the 
scribe” just as he appears, and the general outline of the events 
in which he figured, follow as matters of course. Compare also 
what is said below, regarding the character of Nehemiah. 

4. The Chronicler's Narrative of Nehemiah 

What has just been said in regard to the story of Ezra can 
also be said, mutatis mutandis , of the considerable addition to the 
Nehemiah memoir which the Chronicler has made; namely, Neh. 
7 : 1-69 ; 51 11 : 1 — 13 : 31. These two passages, when joined together 
by the removal of the interpolated section 7:70 — 10:40, form a 
solid block of the Chronicler’s own very characteristic material, 
self-consistent, perfectly comprehensible in every part, and in the 
same order and extent which he himself originally gave it; 
excepting, of course, that the text has suffered some corruption. 
It is all the unaided work of his hand, and there is no part of it 
concerning which there can be any reasonable doubt when the 
evidence has been examined. I presented the argument briefly 
in my Comp., pp. 39-49, and the force of what was said there is 
much increased by the demonstration of the Chronicler’s aims and 
characteristics which I have given here. 

11:1 is the immediate and necessary continuation of 7:69. 
Just as soon as the statistics are finished, and the narrative is 

5°As the narrative everywhere says or implies, the people had sinned grievously in 
neglecting the law; and yet they had the partial excuse that its use had for a long time and 
of necessity been suspended, and there had been no “expert scribe” to teach it to them (cf. 
II Chron. 15:3!). 

si As I have already said (p. 191), I suspect the passage 6:16-19. It seems to me safer, 
however, to leave it with the Neh. memoir for the present. 7:69 is 7:68 in Baer's edition. 
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resumed in 12:27 ff., it is the Chronicler, unmistakably, who is 
the narrator. The Neliemiali who told his story in chaps. 1-6 
was a man of affairs; truly religious, but giving no sign of any 
interest in the ritual of the temple. But the Neliemiali of 12:27— 
13:31 is simply Ezra (i. e., the Chronicler) under another name. 
Subject-matter, manner, language, and style, all bear the same 
witness in every paragraph; and here also, as in Ezra, it is pre¬ 
cisely the “Ichstticke” which are most characteristically and 
certainly the composition of the Chronicler. The current “analy¬ 
sis” of 12:27-43, which saves for Neliemiali “every verse which 
happens to contain “I” or “me,” and pronounces all the others 
“edited,” is a curious specimen of literary criticism. The fact is, 
there is no excuse for analysis here anywhere. In vss. 37 ff. we 
see once more the Chronicler’s ever-present interest in the topog¬ 
raphy and buildings of Jerusalem (above, p. 166). In chap. 13 
the main features of those orthodox institutions in the interest of 
which the whole history Chron.-Ezr.-Neh. was composed are 
brought forward for the last time. “Ezra” had recently given 
them his powerful support, and now Nehemiali is made to do the 
same—often in a remarkably similar form of words; adopting, in 
fact, the peculiar language of the Chronicler. There is the zeal 
for the pure blood of Israel, vss. 1-4, 23-28; the care for the 
perquisites of the temple officials, vss. 5-13, 30 (cf. especially 
10:35-40!); the rebuke of those who break the sabbath, and 
especially of those of the “people of the land” who bring wares 
to Jerusalem for sale on that day, vss. 15-22 (cf. especially 10:32!) ; 
and, most striking of all, the curious veiled allusion to the Samar¬ 
itan schism, in vss. 28 f. (see above, p. 200, and Comp., p. 48). 52 
The circumstantial manner of the narrative is the one with which 
we are familiar; see for instance 12:31 ff. (where the Chronicler’s 
personal leaning toward Ezra appears in vs. 36!), 13:8, 21, 24 f. 
In all this, again, as in the story of Ezra, there is nothing what¬ 
ever to indicate a written source. 

The lists in chaps. 7, 11, and 12 were very important, from 
the Chronicler’s standpoint. This was his final presentation of 

52 It may be that the Chronicler believed Nehemiah to have been living at the time of the 
rapture with the Samaritans, but that he did not quite dare to connect him definitely with 
the event. Compare what is said, below, in regard to his chronology of Nehemiah. 
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the historical antecedents of the Jewish official church, bringing 
down “the true Israel” almost to his own day. In 7:5 Nehemiah 
is made to “gather together the nobles, and the rulers, and the 
people, that they might be reckoned by genealogy.” The prin¬ 
cipal result of this gathering was the finding of the “book of 
the genealogy of those who came up,” which is evidently repre¬ 
sented as containing not only 7:6-69, but also 11:1-36. Further 
fruit of this effort on the part of Nehemiah is given in 12: 1-26. 
As has already been remarked, the Chronicler believed Nehemiah 
to have flourished under Artaxerxes II; he therefore would natu¬ 
rally have supposed him to survive until the time of Jaddua 
(12:11) and Darius III (12:22), and could easily represent him 
as the compiler of all these lists in chap. 12. 53 

In his list of those who helped to build the wall, in the time of 
Nehemiah, Neh. 3:1-32, the Chronicler presents the usual names; 
and doubtless rejoiced the hearts of many of his contemporaries. 
For specific marks of his hand here, see Comp., pp. 37 f. 

The “great list,” 7:6-69, had already been given in full by 
the Chronicler, in Ezr. 2:1-67. He repeats it here, partly 
because of its fundamental importance, and partly because 
it formed an integral part of the material the rest of which he 
wished to present in 11:1 — 12:26. It is entirely his own com¬ 
position, and (like everything else of his) is put together with 
insufficient care. Hence the great difficulties it has always pre¬ 
sented to those who have tried to take it seriously. See, for example, 
Bertholet, Comm., p. 8, where it is shown, on the best of modern 
authority, (1) that this cannot possibly be a genuine list of 
returning exiles; and (2) that it cannot ever have been intended 
as any other kind of a list! 54 

53 As for the “book of chronicles” referred to in 12:23, we have no reason to suppose 
that it was anything more than one of this writer’s fictitious sources, like those which have 
received mention above. 

54 As has already been observed, the names in these manifold tables of the Chronicler 
are largely or wholly those of his orthodox contemporaries. It would be interesting to know 
what lay beneath the express degradation of certain families, 7:61 f., 63 ff. It may be 
worth while to recall the fact that Delaiah (vs. 62) is given in the Elephantine papyrus as 
the name of Sanaballat’s elder son; though the coincidence may be only accidental. Regarding 
the number of “the whole congregation,” 42, 360 (so in all the texts, and therefore pretty 
certainly original), the conjecture may be hazarded that it is the result of one of the Chron¬ 
icler’s computations. Josephus, Antt ., x, 8, 5, reckons 3,513 years from the creation down to 
the destruction of the temple. If we suppose the Chronicler to have reckoned the number 
at 3,530, his total number of the new congregation would have included twelve men for 
each year of that period. To show the possibility of some such computation: creation to 
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The Neliemiah of chaps. 7 and 11-13, as already observed, is 
in nearly all respects the same character as the Ezra of Ezr. 8-10 r 
Nell. 8-10. One would expect that a writer of the Chronicler’s 
ability would at least have given the latter hero some pronounced 
characteristics (other than a mighty fondness for Levites and 
singers), and that he would have studied Nehemiah’s memoir for 
the very purpose of recognizing salient traits which he could then 
reproduce in his own added chapters. But the only thing of this 
kind which he has done is to introduce into chap. 13 several of 
the brief interjected prayers (vss. 14, 22, 29, 31) which are so 
striking a feature of the genuine narrative (3:36, 37, 5:19 r 
6:14). _ 

In general, it is evident that the Chronicler became an editor 
more from necessity than from choice. By taste and gift he was 
a novelist. He would doubtless have preferred to give freer rein 
to his imagination in composing the story of the Jews and their 
antecedents. But he was now writing not to interest, but with 
an apologetic purpose. The support of the recognized history was 
indispensable; outside this, it was important that he should con¬ 
fine himself to what was necessary. In the pre-exilic period, he 
could not well avoid incorporating at least a part of the well-known 
history of every king of Judah. In the post-exilic period, he 
certainly seems to have made the most of the two documents which 
were available. And his view of the history ultimately 
gained general acceptance, though it seems to have made its 
way slowly. The evidence that he was an earnest and devout man 
is abundant and striking. No one ever believed more sincerely 
than he that human prosperity rests only upon the fear of God; 
and from time to time, throughout his history, he puts into the 
mouth of his characters some expression of his own conviction, 
that if the people, all through the land, could be thoroughly 
instructed in the divine truth, all their serious troubles would 
be over. 

Exodus = 2,666 years, according to MT; Exodus to building of temple = 410 years, in the 
Greek version of I Kings 6:1; 36 = remaining years of Solomon (I Chron. 3:2, 9:30); 
258 = synchronistic years of the two kingdoms, in MT; fall of Samaria to destruction of 
temple = 134 years, in MT. Total, 3,534 years. After deducting the four years which are 
counted twice, where these five periods overlap, final result, 3,530 years. Regarding the 
Chronicler’s infatuation for the number twelve , see above, pp. 172, 213. 



YEZIDI TEXTS ( Continued) l 

By Isya Joseph 
N ew York City, N. Y. 

TRANSLATION 

In the Name of the Most Compassionate God! 

With the help of the Most High God, and under his direc¬ 
tion, we write the history of the Yezidis, their doctrines, and the 
mysteries of their religion, as contained in their books, which 
reached our hand with their own knowledge and consent. 

In the time of Al-Muktadir Billah, a. h. 295, 48 there lived 
Mansur-al-Hallaj, 49 the wool-carder, and Seih 'Abd-al-Kadir of 
Jilari. 50 At that time, too, there appeared a man by the name of 
Seih 'Adi, from the mountain of Hakkari, 51 originally from the 
region of Aleppo or Baalbek. He came and dwelt in Mount 
Lalis, 52 near the city of Mosul, about nine hours distant from it. 
Some say he was of the people of Harran, and related to Mar wan 
ibn-al-Hakam. His full name is Saraf ad-Din Abu-l-Fadail, 'Adi 
bn Musafir bn Ismael bn Mousa bn Mar wan bn Al-Hasan bn 
Marwan. He died a. h. 558 (a. d. 11G2-63). His tomb is still 
visited; it is near Ba'adrei, one of the villages of Mosul, distant 
eleven hours. The Yezidis are the progeny of those who were the 
murids (disciples) of Seih 'Adi. Some trace their origin to 
Yezid, 53 others to Hasan-Al-Basri. 54 

AL-JILWAH (THE REVELATION) 

Before all creation this revelation was with Melek Ta’us, who 
sent 'Abd Ta’us to this world that he might separate truth from 
error and make truth known to his particular people. This was 
done, first of all, by means of oral tradition, and afterward by 
means of this book, Al-Jilwali, which the outsiders may neither 
read nor behold. 

tSee the January issue of this Journal for the Arabic text. 
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CHAPTER I 

I was, am now, and shall have no end. I exercise dominion 
over all creatures and over the affairs of all who are under the 
protection of my image. I am ever present to help all who trust 
in me and call upon me in time of need. There is no place in 
the universe that knows not my presence. I participate in all the 
affairs which those who are without call evil because their nature 
is not such as they approve. Every age has its own manager, 
who directs affairs according to my decrees. This office is change¬ 
able from generation to generation, that the ruler of this world 
and his chiefs may discharge the duties of their respective offices 
every one in his own turn. I allow everyone to follow the dic¬ 
tates of his own nature, but he that opposes me will regret it 
sorely. No god has a right to interfere in my affairs, and I have 
made it an imperative rule that everyone shall refrain from wor¬ 
shiping all gods. All the books of those who are without are 
altered by them; and they have declined from them, although 
they were written by the prophets and the apostles. That there 
are interpolations is seen in the fact that each sect endeavors to 
prove that the others are wrong and to destroy their books. To 
me truth and falsehood are known. When temptation comes, I 
give my covenant to him that trusts in me. Moreover, I give 
counsel to the skilled directors, for I have appointed them for 
periods that are known to me. I remember necessary affairs and 
execute them in due time. I teach and guide those who follow 
my instruction. If anyone obey me and conform to my com¬ 
mandments, he shall have joy, delight, and goodness. 

CHAPTER II 

I requite the descendants of Adam, and reward them with 
various rewards that I alone know. Moreover, power and domin¬ 
ion over all that is on earth, both that which is above and that 
which is beneath, are in my hand. I do not allow friendly asso¬ 
ciation with other people, nor do I deprive them that are my own 
and that obey me of anything that is good for them. I place my 
affairs in the hands of those whom I have tried and who are in 
accord with my desires. I appear in divers manners to those who 
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are faithful and under my command. I give and take away; I 
enrich and impoverish; I cause both happiness and misery. I do 
all this in keeping with the characteristics of each epoch. And 
none has a right to interfere with my management of affairs. 
Those who oppose me I afflict with disease; but my own shall not 
die like the sons of Adam that are without. None shall live in 
this world longer than the time set by me; and if I so desire, I 
send a person a second or a third time into this world or into 
some other by the transmigration of souls. 

CHAPTER III 

I lead to the straight path without a revealed book; I direct 
aright my beloved and my chosen ones by unseen means. All 
my teachings are easily applicable to all times and all conditions. 
I punish in another world all who do contrary to my will. Now 
the sons of Adam do not know the state of things that is to come. 
For this reason they fall into many errors. The beasts of the 
earth, the birds of heaven, and the fish of the sea are all under 
the control of my hands. All treasures and hidden things are 
known to me; and as I desire I take them from one and bestow 
them upon another. I reveal my wonders to those who seek 
them, and in due time my miracles to those who receive them 
from me. But those who are without are my adversaries, hence 
they oppose me. Nor do they know that such a course is against 
their own interests, for might, wealth, and riches are in my hand, 
and I bestow them upon every worthy descendant of Adam. Thus 
the government of the worlds, the transition of generations, and 
the changes of their directors are determined by me from the 
beginning. 

CHAPTER IV 

I will not give my rights to other gods. I have allowed the 
creation of four substances, four times, and four corners; because 
they are necessary things for creatures. The books of Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems, as of those who are without, accept in a 
sense, i. e., so far as they agree with, and conform to, my statutes. 
Whatsoever is contrary to these they have altered; do not accept 
it. Three things are against me, and I hate three things. But 
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those who keep my secrets shall receive the fulfilment of my 
promises. Those who suffer for my sake I will surely reward in 
one of the worlds. It is my desire that all my followers shall 
unite in a bond of unity, lest those who are without prevail against 
them. Now, then, all ye who have followed my commandments 
and my teachings, reject all the teachings and sayings of such as 
are without. I have not taught these teachings, nor do they pro¬ 
ceed from me. Do not mention my name nor my attributes, lest 
ye regret it; for ye do not know what those who are without 
may do. 

CHAPTER V 

O ye that have believed in me, honor my symbol and my image, 
for they remind you of me. Observe my laws and statutes. Obey 
my servants and listen to whatever they may dictate to you of 
the hidden things. Receive that that is dictated, and do not carry 
it before those who are without, Jews, Christians, Moslems, and 
others; for they know not the nature of my teaching. Do not 
give them your books, lest they alter them without your knowledge. 
Learn by heart the greater part of them, lest they be altered. 

Thus endeth the book of Al-Jilwah, which is followed by the 
book of Mashaf Res, i. e., the Black Book. 

MASHAF RES (THE BLACK BOOK) 

In the beginning God created the White Pearl out of his most 
precious essence. He also created a bird named Angar. He 
placed the White Pearl on the back of the bird, and dwelt on it 
for forty thousand years. On the first day, Sunday, God created 
Melek Azazil, and he is Ta’us-Melek, the chief of all. On Monday 
he created Melek Dardael, and he is Seih Hasan. Tuesday he 
created Melek Israfel, and he is Seih Sams [ad-Din]. Wednesday 
he created Melek Mihael, and he is Seih Abu Bakr. Thursday he 
created Melek Azrael, and he is Sajad-ad-Din. Friday he created 
Melek Semnael, and he is Nasir-ad-Din. Saturday he created 
Melek Nurael, and he is Yadin [Fahr-ad-Dln]. And he made 
Melek Ta’us ruler over all. 55 

After this God made the form of the seven heavens, the earth, 
the sun, and the moon. But Fahr-ad-Din created man and the 
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animals, and birds and beasts. He put them all in pockets of 
cloth, and came out of the Pear] accompanied by the angels. Then 
he shouted at the Pearl with a loud voice. Thereupon the White 
Pearl broke up into four pieces, and from its midst came out the 
water which became an ocean. The world was round, and was not 
divided. Then he created Gabriel and the image of the bird. 
He sent Gabriel to set the four corners. He also made a vessel and 
descended in it for thirty thousand years. After this he came 
and dwelt in Mount Lalis. Then he cried out at the world, and 
the sea became solidified and the land appeared, but it began to 
shake. At this time he commanded Gabriel to bring two pieces 
of the White Pearl; one he placed beneath the earth, the other 
stayed at the gate of heaven. He then placed in them the sun 
and the moon; and from the scattered pieces of the White Pearl 
he created the stars which he hung in heaven as ornaments. He 
also created fruit-bearing trees and plants and mountains for 
ornaments to the earth. He created the throne over the carpet. 56 
Then the Great God said: “O Angels, I will create Adam and 
Eve; and from the essence of Adam shall proceed Sehar bn Jebr, 
and of him a separate community shall appear upon the earth, 
that of Azazil, i. e., that of Melek Ta’us, which is the sect of the 
Yezidis. Then he sent Seih 'Adi bn Musafir from the land of 
Syria, and he came [and dwelt in Mount] Lalis. Then the Lord 
came down to the Black Mountain. Shouting, he created thirty 
thousand Meleks, and divided them into three divisions. They 
worshiped him for forty thousand years, when he delivered them 
to Melek Ta’us, who went up with them to heaven. At this 
time the Lord came down to the Holy Land (al-Kuds), and com¬ 
manded Gabriel to bring; earth from the four corners of the world, 
earth, air, fire, and water. He created it and put in it the spirit 
of his own power, and called it Adam. 

Then he commanded Gabriel to escort Adam into Paradise, 
and to tell him that he could eat from all the trees but not of 
wheat. 57 Here Adam remained for a hundred years. Thereupon, 
Melek Ta’us asked God how Adam could multiply and have 
descendants if he were forbidden to eat of the grain. God 
answered, “I have put the whole matter into thy hands.” There- 
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upon Melek Ta’us visited Adam and said, “Have you eaten of the 
grain?” He answered, “No, God forbade me.” Melek Ta’us 
replied and said, “Eat of the grain and all shall go better with 
thee.” Then Adam ate of the grain and immediately his belly 
was inflated. But Melek Ta’us drove him out of the garden, and 
leaving him, ascended into heaven. Now Adam was troubled 
because his belly was inflated, for he had no outlet. God there¬ 
fore sent a bird to him which pecked at his anus and made an out¬ 
let, and Adam was relieved. 

Now Gabriel was away from Adam for a hundred years. And 
Adam was sad and weeping. Then God commanded Gabriel to 
create Eve from under the left shoulder of Adam. Now it came 
to pass, after the creation of Eve and of all the animals, that Adam 
and Eve quarreled over the question whether the human race 
should be descended from him or from her, for each wished to be 
the sole begetter of the race. This quarrel originated in their 
observation of the fact that among animals both the male and the 
female were factors in the production of their respective species. 
After a long discussion Adam and Eve agreed on this: each should 
cast his seed into a jar, close it, and seal it with his own seal, and 
wait for nine months. When they opened the jars at the comple¬ 
tion of this period, they found in Adam’s jar two children, male 
and female. Now from these two our sect, the Yezidis, are 
descended. In Eve’s jar they found naught but rotten worms 
emitting a foul odor. And God caused nipples to grow for Adam 
that he might suckle the children that proceeded from his jar. 
This is the reason why man has nipples. 

After this Adam knew Eve, and she bore two children, male 
and female; and from these the Jews, the Christians, the Moslems, 
and other nations and sects are descended. But our first fathers 
are Seth, Noah, and Enosh, the righteous ones, who were de¬ 
scended from Adam only. 

It came to pass that trouble arose between a man and his wife, 
resulting from the denial on the part of the woman that the man 
was her husband. The man persisted in his claim that she was 
his wife. The trouble between the two was settled, however, 
through one of the righteous men of our sect, who decreed that at 
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every wedding a drum and a pipe should be played as a testimony 
to the fact that such a man and such a woman were married legally. 

Then Melek Ta’us came down to earth for our sect [i. e., the 
Yezidis], the created ones, and appointed kings for us, besides 
the kings of ancient Assyria, Nisroch, who is Nasir-ad-Din; 
Kamush, who is Melek Fahr-ad-Din, and Artamis, who is Melek 
Sams-[ad-]Din. After this we had two kings, Sabur (Sapor) 
First (224-272 a. d.) and Second (309-379), who reigned one 
hundred and fifty years; and our amirs down to the present day 
have been descended from their seed. But we hated four kings. 

Before Christ came into this world our religion was paganism. 
King Ahab was from among us. And the god of Ahab was 
called Beelzebub. Nowadays we call him Pir Bub. We had a 
king in Babylon, whose name was Bahtnasar; another in Persia, 
whose name was Ahsuras; and still another in Constantinople, 
whose name was Agrikalus. The Jews, the Christians, the Mos¬ 
lems, and even the Persians, fought us; but they failed to subdue 
us, for in the strength of the Lord we prevailed against them. 
He teaches us the first and last science. And of his teachings is: 

Before heaven and earth existed, God was on the sea, as we 
formerly wrote you. He made himself a vessel and traveled in it 
in Jcunsiniycit 58 of the seas, thus enjoying himself in himself. He 
then created the White Pearl and ruled over it for forty years. 
Afterward, growing angry at the Pearl, he kicked it; and it was 
a great surprise to see the mountains formed out of its cry; the 
hills out of its wonders; the heavens out of its smoke. Then God 
ascended to heaven, solidified it, established it without pillars. 
He then spat upon the ground, and taking a pen in hand, began 
to write a narrative of all the creation. 

In the beginning he created six gods from himself and from 
his light, and their creation was as one lights a light from another 
light. And God said, “Now I have created the heavens; let some 
one of you go up and create something therein.” Thereupon the 
second god ascended and created the sun; the third, the moon; 
the fourth, the vault of heaven; the fifth, the far!) (i. e., the 
morning star); the sixth, paradise; the seventh, hell. We have 
already told you that after this they created Adam and Eve. 
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And know that besides the flood of Noah, there was another 
flood in this world. Now our sect, the Yezidis, are descended 
from Na'umi, an honored person, king of peace. We call him 
Melek Miran. The other sects are descended from Ham, who 
despised his father. The ship rested at a village called 'Ain Sifni, 59 
distant from Mosul about five parasangs. The cause of the first 
flood was the mockery of those who were without, Jews, Christians, 
Moslems, and others descended from Adam and Eve. We, on the 
other hand, are descended from Adam only, as already indicated. 
This second flood came upon our sect, the Yezidis. As the water 
rose and the ship floated, it came above Mount Sinjar, 60 where it 
ran aground and was pierced by a rock. The serpent twisted 
itself like a cake and stopped the hole. Then the ship moved on 
and rested on Mount Judie. 

Now the species of the serpent increased, and began to bite 
man and animal. It was finally caught and burned, and from its 
ashes fleas were created. From the time of the flood until now 
are seven thousand years. In every thousand years one of the 
seven gods descends to establish rules, statutes, and laws, after 
which he returns to his abode. While below, he sojourns with 
us, for we have every kind of holy places. This last time the god 
dwelt among us longer than any of the other gods who came 
before him. He confirmed the saints. He spoke in the Kurdish 
language. He also illuminated Mohammed, the prophet of the 
Islimaelites, who had a servant named Mu'awiya. When God 
saw that Mohammed was not upright before him, he afflicted him 
with a headache. The prophet then asked his servant to shave 
his head, for Mu'awiya knew how to shave. He shaved his master 
in haste, and with some difficulty. As a result, he cut his head 
and made it bleed. Fearing that the blood might drop to the 
ground, Mu'awiya licked it with his tongue. Whereupon Moham¬ 
med asked, “What are you doing, Mu'awiya?” He replied, “I 
licked thy blood with my tongue, for I feared that it might drop 
to the ground.” Then Mohammed said to him, “You have sinned, 
O Mu'awiya, you shall draw a nation after you. You shall oppose 
my sect.” Mu'awiya answered and said, “Then I will not enter 
the world; I will not marry.” 
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It came to pass that after some time God sent scorpions upon 
Mu'awiya, which bit him, causing his face to break out with 
poison. Physicians urged him to marry lest he die. Hearing 
this, he consented. They brought him an old woman, eighty 
years of age, in order that no child might be born. Mu'awiya 
knew his wife, and in the morning she appeared a woman of 
twenty-five, by the power of the great God. And she conceived 
and bore our god Yezid. But the foreign sects, ignorant of this 
fact, say that our god came from heaven, despised and driven 
out by the great God. For this reason they blaspheme him. 
In this they have erred. But we, the Yezidi sect, believe this 
not, for we know that he is one of the above-mentioned seven 
gods. We know the form of his person and his image. It is 
the form of a cock which we possess. None of us is allowed to 
utter his name, nor anything that resembles it, such as sextan 
(Satan), kaitdn (cord), sar (evil), sat (river), and the like. 
Nor do we pronounce maVun (accursed), or laanat (curse), or 
ncCaV 1 (horseshoe), or any word that has a similar sound. All 
these are forbidden us out of respect for him. So liass (lettuce) 
is debarred. We do not eat it, for it sounds like the name of our 
prophetess IJassiah. Fish is prohibited, in honor of Jonah the 
prophet. Likewise deer, for deer are the sheep of one of our 
prophets. The peacock is forbidden to our Seih and his disciples, 
for the sake of our Ta’us. Squash also is debarred. It is for 
bidden to pass water while standing, or to dress up while sitting 
down, or to go to the toilet room, or to take a bath according to 
the custom of the people. 62 Whosoever does contrary to this is an 
infidel. Now the other sects, Jews, Christians, Moslems, and 
others, know not these things, because they dislike Melek Ta’us. 
He, therefore, does not teach them, nor does he visit them. But 
he dwelt among us; he delivered to us the doctrines, the rules, 
and the traditions, all of which have become an inheritance, 
handed down from father to son. After this, Melek T&’us 
returned to heaven. 

One of the seven gods made the sanjaks 63 (standards) and gave 
them to Solomon the wise. After his death our kings received 
them. And when our god, the barbarian Yezid, 64 was born, he 
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received these sanjaks with great reverence, and bestowed them 
upon our sect. Moreover, he composed two songs in the Kurdish 
language to be sung before the sanjaks in this language, which is 
the most ancient and acceptable one. The meaning of the song 
is this: 

Hallelujah to the jealous God. 

As they sing it, they march before the sanjaks with timbrels and 
pipes. These sanjaks remain with our emir, who sits on the 
throne of Yezid. When these are sent away, the kaicwals assem¬ 
ble with the emir, and the great general, the seih, who is the 
representative of Seih Nasir ad-Din, i. e., Nisroch, god of the 
ancient Assyrians. They visit the sanjaks. Then they send each 
sanjak in care of a kawivdl to its own place; one to Halataneye, 
one to Aleppo, one to Russia, and one to Sinjar. These sanjaks 
are given to four kawivcils by contract. Before they are sent, 
they are brought to Seih 'Adi’s tomb, where they are baptized 
amid great singing and dancing. After this each of the contrac¬ 
tors takes a load of dust from Seih 'Adi’s tomb. He fashions it 
into small balls, each about the size of a gall nut, and carries them 
along with the sanjaks to give them away as blessings. When he 
approaches a town, he sends a crier before him to prepare the 
people to accept the kawival and his sanjak with respect and 
honor. All turn out in fine clothes, carrying incense. The 
women shout, and all together sing joyful songs. The kaivwal is 
entertained by the people with whom he stops. The rest give him 
silver presents, everyone according to his means. 

Besides these four sanjaks , there are three others, seven in all. 
These three are kept in a sacred place for purposes of healing. 
Two of them, however, remain with Seih 'Adi, and the third 
remains in the village of Bahazanie, which is distant from Mosul 
about four hours. Every four months these kawwals travel about. 
One of them must travel in the province of the emir. They travel 
in a fixed order, differing each year. Every time he goes out, 
the traveler must cleanse himself with water made sour with 
summak (sumac) and anoint himself with an oil. He must also 
light a lamp at each idol that has a chamber This is the law that 
pertains to the sanjaks . 
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The first day of our new year is called the Sersdlie , i. e., the 
beginning of a year. It falls on the Wednesday of the first week 
in April. 65 On that day there must be meat in every family. 
The wealthy must slaughter a lamb or an ox; the poor must kill a 
chicken or something else. These should be cooked on the .night 
the morning of which is Wednesday, New Year’s day. With the 
break of day the food should be blessed. On the first day of the 
year, alms should be given at tombs where the souls of the dead lie. 

Now the girls, large and small, are to gather from the fields 
flowers of every kind that have a reddish color. They are to make 
them into bundles, and, after keeping them three days, they are 
to hang them on the doors 66 as a sign of the baptism of the people 
living in the houses. In the morning all doors will be seen well 
decorated with red lilies. But women are to feed the poor and 
needy who passr by and have no food; this is to be done at the 
graves. But as to the kciwwdls , they are to go around the tombs 
with timbrels, singing in the Kurdish language. For so doing 
they are entitled to money. On the above-mentioned day of 
Sersdlie no instruments of joy are to be played, because God is 
sitting on the throne (arranging decrees for the year), 67 and com¬ 
manding all the wise and the neighbors to come to him. And 
when he tells them that he will come down to earth with song and 
praise, all arise and rejoice before him and throw upon each other 
the squash of the feast. Then God seals them with his own seal. 
And the great God gives a sealed decision to the god who is to 
come down. He, moreover, grants him power to do all things 
according to his own will. God prefers doing good and charity 
to fasting and praying. The worship of any idol, such as Seyed- 
ad-Din or Seih Sams is better than fasting. Some layman is to 
give a banquet to a kochak after the fasting of the latter 40 days, 
whether it be in summer or in winter. If he (the kochak) says 
this entertainment is an alms given to the saujak , then he is not 
released from his fasting. When it comes to pass that the yearly 
tithe-gatherer finds that the people have not fully paid their tithes, 
he whips them till they become sick, and some even die. The 
people are to give the kdchaks money to fight the Roman army, and 
thus save the sect (Yezidis) from the wrath of the man of the year. 
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Every Friday a load of gifts is to be brought as an offering to 
an idol. At that time, a servant is to call the people aloud from 
the roof of a kdchak's house, saying, it is the call of the prophet 
to a feast. All are to listen reverently and respectfully; and, on 
hearing it, every one is to kiss the ground and the stone on which 
he happens to lean. 

It is our law that no kawicctl shall pass a razor over his face. 
Our law regarding marriage is that at the time of the wedding a 
loaf of bread shall be taken from the house of a kdcliak and be 
divided between the bride and the bridegroom, each to eat one- 
half. They may, however, eat some dust from Seih 'Adi’s tomb 
instead of the bread for a blessing. Marriage in the month of 
April is forbidden, for it is the first month of the year. This rule, 
however, does not apply to kaicwdls; they may marry during this 
month. No layman is allowed to marry a kdcliak's daughter. 
Every one is to take a wife from his own class. But our emir may 
have for a wife any one whom he pleases to love. A layman may 
marry between the ages of ten and eighty; he may take for a wife 
one woman after another for a period of one year. On her way to 
the house of the bridegroom, a bride must visit the shrine of every 
idol she may happen to pass; even if she pass a Christian church, 
she must do the same. On her arrival at the bridegroom’s house, 
he must hit her with a small stone in token of the fact that she 
must be under his authority. Moreover, a loaf of bread must be 
broken over her head as a sign to hex that she must love the poor 
and needy. No Yezidi may sleep with his wife on the night the 
morning of which is Wednesday, and the night the morning of 
which is Friday. Whosoever does contrary to this commandment 
is an infidel. If a man steal the wife of his neighbor, or his own 
former wife, or her sister or mother, he is not obliged to give her 
dowry, for she is the booty of his hand. Daughters may not 
inherit their father’s wealth. A young lady may be sold as an 
acre of land is sold. If she refuses to be married, then she must 
redeem herself by paying her father a sum of money earned by 
her service and the labor of her hand. 

Here ends Kitab Res, which is followed by several stories, 
some of which are told secretly, some openly. 
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APPENDIX 

They say our hearts are our books, and our seihs tell us every¬ 
thing from the second Adam until now and the future. When 
they notice the sun rise, they kiss the place where the rays first fall; 
they do the same at sunset, where its rays last fall. Likewise they 
kiss the spot where the moon first casts its rays and where it last 
casts them. They think, moreover, that by the multiplication of 
presents to seihs and idols they keep troubles and afflictions away. 

There is a great difference among the kochaks; they contradict 
one another. Some say, “Melek Ta’us appears to me and reveals 
to me many revelations.” Others say, “We appear to people in 
many different ways.” Some believe that Christ is Seih Sams 
himself. They say that they have had prophets in all times; the 
kdchaks are the prophets, One of the kocliaks says in one of his 
prophecies: “I was in Jonah’s ship, where a lot was cast in my 
presence. It fell on Jonah; and he was thrown into the sea, 
where he remained forty days and nights.” Another said: “I 
was sitting with the great God, who said ‘I hope the time will 
come when I shall send Christ to the world.’ I said to him, 
‘Yes.’ Then he sent him. After making a sign in the sun, 
Christ came down to the earth.” He appeared to our sect only, 
and made for us seven circles, which are at Seih 'Adi. Now he 
appeared to us because we observe the necessary order, which the 
other sects do not observe. Their origin and race are unknown; 
ours are known. We are emirs and sons of emirs; we are seihs 
and sons of seihs; we are kochaks and sons of kdchaks , etc. But 
Christians and Moslems make priests and mullas for themselves 
out of those who had none of their kindred in those offices before, 
and never will have afterward. We are better than they. We 
are allowed to drink wine; our young men also may desire it when 
they, in company with women, engage in religious dancing and 
playing. Some of the kochaks and seihs, however, are not allowed 
to drink it. When one is about to die, he is visited by a kochak , 
who places a bit of Seih 'Adi’s dust in his mouth. Before he is 
buried his face is anointed with it. Moreover, the dung of sheep 
is placed on his tomb. Finally, food is offered on behalf of the 
dead. The kochaks pray for the dead at the graves, for which 
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service they are paid. They tell the relatives of the dead what 
they see in dreams and visions, and the condition of their dead, 
whether they have been translated to the human or to the ani¬ 
mal race. Some people hide silver or gold coins that they plan 
to take out in case they are born the second time in this world. 
Some believe that the spirits of many righteous persons travel in 
the air. Those spirits make revelations to the kochaks , who are 
acquainted w T itli the world of mysteries and secrets. Life and 
death are in their hands. Hence the fate of the people depends 
on the gratitude and honor which they show the kOchaks. 
According to Yezidis, hell has no existence. It was created in the 
time of the first Adam, they say, when our father, Ibrik al-Asfar, 
was born. 68 By reason of his generosity and noble deeds, Ibrik 
had many friends. Now, when he viewed hell he became very 
sad. He had a small balcbuk asfar , 69 into which, as he kept weep¬ 
ing, his tears fell. In seven years it was filled. He then cast it 
into hell, and all its fires were put out that mankind might hot be 
tortured. This incident relates to one of the noble deeds of our 
first father, Ibrik-al-Asfar. They have many more such upright 
men of noble deeds. Such an one is Mohammed Hasan, whose 
resting-place is behind the mount of Seih Mattie. 70 He (Kasan) 
is exceedingly strong, so that the most sacred oaths are sworn by 
him. If any one becomes sick, he takes refuge in making vows to 
hasin , i. e., pillars of idols. Now there is a place of religious 
pilgrimage which is called Sitt Nafisali. This place is a mulberry 
tree in the village of Ba'asika. Another such place is called 'Abdi 
Hasan, and is in the village of Karabek. A third place of pil¬ 
grimage is in the village of Bahzanie, which is called Seih Baku. 
Nearby is a spring, and beside this is a mulberry tree. Whoever 
is afflicted with fever, goes to that tree, hangs on its branches a 
piece of cloth from his clothes, and casts bread in the spring for 
the fish. All this he does that he may be cured. They entertain 
the belief that whoever unties or shakes off one of the shreds of 
cloth will catch the disease with w T hich the man was afflicted when 
he hung it up. There are many such trees in the village of 
Ba'asika, and in some other places. There is also a spring of 
water, called in the common language 'Ain as-Safra (Yellow 
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Spring). The Yezidis call it Kani-Zarr. 71 In this swim those 
who are afflicted with the disease of abu-safar (jaundice). But 
those who are troubled with dropsy go for cure to the house of 
the Pir that lives in the village of Man Res. 

When they assemble at Seih 'Adi’s, no one is allowed to cook 
anything. Everyone is to eat from Seih 'Adi’s table. As to the 
lcdchaks , every one of them sits on a stone, as one sits in prayer. 
To them the laity go, seeking succor. They give them money 
while making their petition, and vow to the stone on which the 
kdchak sits sheep and oxen, everyone according to his means. 
Now, at the New Year the places are given in contract. When 
they assemble at the New Year, they dance and play with instru¬ 
ments of joy. Before eating the lcabdus , i. e., the vowed ox, they 
swim in the water of Zamzam, a spring coming from beneath the 
temple of Seih 'Adi. Then they eat in haste, snatching meat 
from the pot like fanatics, so that their hands are frequently 
burned. This practice is in accordance with their rules. After 
eating, they go up the mountain, shooting with their guns, and 
then return to Seih 'Adi. Everyone of them takes a little dust 
and preserves it for the times of wedding and death. They wear 
entwined girdles which they call the ties of the back (belt). 
They baptize these and the scmjciks with the water of Zamzam. 
He who is called Jawis 72 wears a stole which is woven from the 
hair of a goat. It is nine spans in length and around it are 
sansuls (tinsels). 

When the gathering comes to an end, they collect the money 
from the lcdchaks and the contractors, and bring it to the emir. 
After everyone has taken according to his rank, the remainder goes 
to the emir. 

They have another gathering which takes place at the feast of 
Al-Hijajj. At this pilgrimage they go up to the mountain which 
is called Jabal al-'Arafat. 73 After remaining there an hour, they 
hasten toward Seilj 'Adi. He who arrives there before his com¬ 
panions is praised much. Hence everyone tries to excel. The 
one who succeeds receives abundant blessings. 

They still have another assembly. This is called “the road of 
the lcdchaks ,” when each, putting a rope around his neck, goes up 
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the mountain. After collecting wood they bring it to Seih 'Adi, 
carrying it on their backs. The wood is used for heating pur¬ 
poses and for the emir’s cooking. 

During these assemblies the sanjaks are passed around. In 
the first place they are washed with water made sour with sumac 
in order to be cleansed from their rust. The water is given away 
in drinks for purposes of blessing. In return money is taken. In 
the second place, the kdchciks go around with the sanjaks to col¬ 
lect money. 

In their preaching, the seihs tell the people that all kings have 
come from their descent, such as Nisroch, 74 who is Nasr-ad-Din, 
and Karnus who is Fahr ad-Din, and Artamis, who is Sams ad- 
Din, and many others, as Shabur and Yoram; and many royal 
names of the ancient kings, together with their own (Yezidi) 
kings, are from their seed. The sign of the Yezidi is that he 
wears a shirt with a round bosom. It differs from that of the 
other people, the bosom of whose shirts are open all the way 
down. 

There is one occasion when no Yezidi will swear falsely, viz., 
when one draws a circle on the ground, and tells him that this 
circle belongs to Ta’us-Melek, Seih 'Adi, and Yezid, and bary- 
shabakei .' 5 He places him in the middle of the circle, and 
then tells him that Melek Ta’us and all those who were mentioned 
above will not intercede for him after his death, and that the shirt 
of the Jewish Nasim 76 be on his neck, and that the hand of Xasim 
be on his neck and eye, and that Nasim be his brother for the 
next world, and let him be to him for a seih and a pir if he does 
not tell the truth. Then if he swears to tell the truth, he cannot 
conceal anything. For an oath made under such conditions is 
considered greater than that made in the name of God, and even 
than that made in the name of one of their prophets. 

They fast three days in a year from morning till evening. The 
fast falls in December, according to the oriental calendar. They 
have no prayer 77 except what is mentioned above, such as that 
referring to the sun and the moon, and asking help from seihs 
and holy places when they say, “0 Seih 'Adi, 0 Seih Sams,” and 
the like. They are all forbidden to teach their children anything, 
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with the exception of two stanzas which they teach their children 
out of necessity and because it is traditional. 

A story is told about them by reliable people. Once when 
Seih Nasir was preaching in a village at Mount Sinjar, there was 
a Christian mason in the audience who, seeing the house filled 
with people, thought they were going to pray. He then pretended 
to take a nap, that he might amuse himself with what he should 
hear. He knew the Kurdish language. When the. Christian 
seemed to be asleep, but was really awake and listening, Seih 
Nasir began to preach saying: “Once the great God appeared to 
me in vision. He was angry at Jesus because of a dispute with 
him. He therefore caught him and imprisoned him in a den 
which had no water. Before the mouth of the den he placed a 
great stone. Jesus remained in the den a long time, calling upon 
the prophets and the saints for help and asking their aid. Every 
one whose succor Jesus asked went to beg the great God to 
release him. But God did not grant their requests. Jesus there¬ 
fore remained in a sorrowful state, knowing not what to do.” 
After this the preacher remained silent for a quarter of an hour, 
and thus a great silence prevailed in the house. Then he went 
on to say: “O poor Jesus, why are you so forgotten, so neglected? 
Do you not know that all the prophets and all the saints have no 
favor with the great God like unto Melek Ta’us ? Why have you 
forgotten him and have not called upon him?” Saying this, the 
preacher again remained silent as before. Afterward he again 
continued: “Jesus remained in the den till one day when he 
happened to remember Melek Ta’us. He then sought his aid, 
praying, ‘0 Melek Ta’us, I have been in this den for some time. 
I am imprisoned; I have sought the help of all the saints, and 
none of them could deliver me. Now, save me from this den.’ 
When Melek Ta’us heard this, he descended from heaven to 
earth quicker than the twinkling of an eye, removed the stone 
from the top of the den, and said to Jesus, ‘Come up, behold I 
have brought thee out.’ Then both went up to heaven. When 
the great God saw Jesus, he said to him, ‘0 Jesus, who brought 
thee out of the den ? Who brought thee here without my permis¬ 
sion?’ Jesus answered and said, ‘Melek Ta’us brought me out of 
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the den and up here.’ Then God said, ‘Had it been another, I 
would have punished him, but Melek Ta’us is much beloved by 
me; remain here for the sake of my honor.’ So Jesus remained 
in heaven.” The preacher added, “Notice that those who are 
without do not, like Melek Ta’us. Know ye that in the resurrec¬ 
tion he will not like them either, and he will not intercede for 
them. But, as for us, he will put us all in a tray, carry us upon 
his head, and take us into heaven, while we are in the tray on his 
head.” When the congregation heard this, they rose up, kissed 
his clothes and feet, and received his blessing. 

Now the views of the Yezidis regarding the birth of Christ and 
the explanation of the name of the Apostle Peter, are found in one 
of their stories, which runs thus: “Verily Mary the Virgin mother 
of Jesus, begat Jesus in a manner unlike the rest of women. She 
begat him from her right side, 78 between her clothes and her body. 
At that time the Jews had a custom that, if a woman gave birth, 
all her relatives and neighbors would bring her presents. The 
women would call, carrying in their right hand a plate of fruits 
which were to be found in that season, and in the left hand they 
would carry a stone. This custom was a very ancient one. There¬ 
fore when Mary the Virgin gave birth to Jesus, the wife of Jonah, 
who is the mother of Peter, came to her; and, according to the 
custom, carried a plate of fruit in her right hand and a stone in 
her left. As she entered and gave Mary the plate, behold, the 
stone which was in her left hand begat a male. She called his 
name Simon Cifa, that is, son of the stone. Christians do not 
know T these things as we do.” 

They have a story explaining the word heretic. It is this: 
When the great God created the heavens, he put all the keys of 
the treasuries and the mansions therein in the hands of Melek 
Ta’us, and commanded him not to open a certain mansion. But 
he, without the knowledge of God, opened the house and found a 
piece of paper on which was written, “Thou shalt worship thy 
God alone, and him alone shalt thou serve.” He kept the paper 
with him and allowed no one else to know about it. Then God 
created an iron ring and hung it in the air between the heaven 
and the earth. Afterward he created Adam the first. Melek 
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Ta’us refused to worship Adam when God commanded him to do 
so. He showed the written paper which he took from the man¬ 
sion and said, “See w T hat is written here.” Then the great God 
said, “It may be that you have opened the mansion which I for¬ 
bade you to open.” He answered, “Yes.” Then God said to him, 
“You are a heretic, because you have disobeyed me and trans¬ 
gressed my commandment.” 

From this we know that God speaks in the Kurdish language, 
that is, from the meaning of this saying, “Go into the iron ring 
which I, thy God, have made for whosoever does contrary to my 
commandment and disobeys me.” 

When one criticizes such a story as this by saying that God 
drove Melek Ta’us from heaven and sent him to hell because of 
his pride before God the most high, they do not admit that such 
is the case. They answer: “Is it possible that one of us in his 
anger should drive out his child from his house and let him wait 
until the next day before bringing him back? Of course not. 
Similar is the relation of the great God to Melek Ta’us. Verily 
he loves him exceedingly. You do not understand the books 
which you read. The Gospel says, ‘No one ascended up to heaven 
but he who came down from heaven.’ No one came down from 
heaven but Melek Ta’us and Christ. From this we know that the 
great God has been reconciled to Melek Ta’us, who went up to 
heaven, just as Christ came down from heaven and went up 
again.” 

The following is a story told of a kdchak: It is related that at 
one time there was no rain in the village of Ba’asika. In this 
village there was a Yezidi whose name was Kodiak Beru. There 
were also some saints and men of vision dwelling there. They 
(people) gathered to ask Beru to see about the rain. He told 
them, “Wait till tomorrow that I may see about it.” They came 
to him on the next day and said, “What have you done concern¬ 
ing the question of rain? We are exceedingly alarmed by reason 
of its being withheld.” He answered: “I went up to heaven last 
night and entered into the divan where the great God, Seih 'Adi, 
and some other seihs and righteous men were sitting. The priest 
Isaac was sitting beside God. The great God said to me, ‘What 
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do you want, O Kochak Beru; w T hy have you come here ? 9 I said 
to him, ‘My lord, this year the rain has been withheld from us 
till now, and all thy servants are poor and needy. We beseech 
thee to send us rain as thy wont.’ He remained silent and 
answered me not. I repeated the speech twice and thrice, 
beseeching him. Then I turned to the seihs w T ho sat there, ask¬ 
ing their help and intercession. The great God answered me, 
‘Go away until we think it over.’ I came down and do not know 
what took place after I descended from heaven. You may go to 
the priest Isaac and ask him what was said after I came down.” 
They went to the priest and told him the story, and asked him 
what was said after Kocliak Beru came down. This priest Isaac 
was a great joker. He answered them, “After the kocliak came 
down, I begged God for rain on your behalf. It was agreed that 
after six or seven days he would send it.” They waited accord¬ 
ingly, and by a strange coincidence, at the end of the period it 
rained like a flood for some time. Seeing this, the people believed 
in what they w T ere told, and honored the priest Isaac, looking 
upon him as one of the saints, and thinking that he must have 
Yezidi blood in him. For more than twenty years this story has 
been told as one of the tales of their saints. 

Once Seih ’Adi bn Musafir and his murids were entertained by 
God in heaven. When they arrived, they did not find straw for 
their animals. Therefore Seih ’Adi ordered his murids to carry 
straw from his threshing floor on the earth. As it was being 
transported, some fell on the way, and has remained as a sign 
in heaven unto our day. It is known as the road of the straw 
man. 

They think that prayer is in the heart; therefore they do not 
teach their children about it. And in their books neither is there 
any rule regarding prayer, nor is prayer considered a religious 
obligation. 

Some assert that at one time Seih ’Adi, in company with Seih 
’Abd-al-Kadir, made a pilgrimage to Mecca, where he remained 
four years. After his absence Melek Ta’us appeared to them (the 
two seihs) in his symbol. He dictated some rules to them and 
taught them many things. Then he was hidden from them. Four 
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years later Seih 'Adi returned from Mecca; but they refused him 
and would not accept him. They asserted that he had died or 
ascended to heaven. He remained with them, but w T as without 
his former respect. When the time of his death came, Melek 
Ta’us appeared to them and declared, “This is Seih 'Adi himself, 
honor him.” Then they honored him and buried him with due 
veneration, and made his tomb a place of pilgrimage. In their 
estimation it is a more excellent spot than Mecca. Everyone is 
under obligation to visit it once a year at least; and, in addition 
to this, they give a sum of money through the seihs to obtain sat¬ 
isfaction (that Seih 'Adi may be pleased with them). Whoever 
does this not is disobedient. 

Moreover, it is said that the reason why the pilgrimage to his 
tomb is regarded as excellent by us and by Grod is that in the 
resurrection Seih 'Adi will carry in a tray all the Yezidis upon 
his head and take them into paradise, without requiring them to 
give account or answer. Therefore they regard the pilgrimage 
to his tomb as a religious duty greater than the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

There are some domes, huts, around the tomb of Seih 'Adi. 
They are there for the purpose of receiving blessings from the 
tomb. And they are all attributed to the great Seihs, as the 
hut of "Abd-al-Kadir-al-Jilani; 79 the hut of Seih Kadib-al-Ban; 
the hut of Seih Sams-ad-Din; the hut of Seih Mansur-al-Hallaj, 
and the hut of Seih Hasan-al-Basri. There are also some other 
huts. Each hut has a banner made of calico. It is a sign of 
conquest and victory. 

Eating of deer’s meat is forbidden them, they say, because the 
deer’s eyes resemble the eyes of Seih 'Adi. Verily his virtues 
are well-known and his praiseworthy qualities are traditions 
handed down from generation to generation. He was the first to 
accept the Yezidi religion. He gave them the rules of the religious 
sect and founded the office of the seih. In addition to this, he 
was renowned for his devotion and religious exercise. From Mount 
Labs, lie used to hear the preaching of 'Abd-al-Kadir-al-Jilani 
in Bagdad. He used to draw a circle on the ground and say to 
the religious ones, “Whosoever wants to hear the preaching of 
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Al-Jilani, let him enter within this circle.” The following cus¬ 
tom, which we have, began with him: If we wish to swear to any¬ 
one, a seih draws a circle, and he who is to take an oath, enters 
into it. 

At one time, passing by a garden, Seih 'Adi asked about 
lettuce; and, as no one answered, he said, “Huss” (hush). For 
this reason lettuce is forbidden and not eaten. 

As regards fasting, they say about the month of Ramadan that 
it was dumb and deaf. Therefore, when God commanded the 
Moslems to fast, he likewise commanded the Yezidis, saying to 
them in the Kurdish language, “ sese meaning “three.” The 
Mohammedans did not understand it; they took it for “sc,” “thirty.” 
For this reason, they (Yezidis) fast three days. Moreover, they 
believe there are eating, drinking, and other earthly pleasures in 
the next world. 80 Some hold that the rule of heaven is in God’s 
hands, but the rule of the earth is in Seih 'Adi’s hands. Being 
exceedingly beloved by God, he bestowed upon him according to 
'Adi’s desire. 

They believe in the transmigration of souls. This is evinced 
by the fact that when the soul of Mansur-al-Hallaj parted from 
his body when the Caliph of Bagdad killed him and cast his head 
into the water, his soul floated on the water. By a wonderful 
chance and a strange happening, the sister of the said Mansur 
went to fill her jar. The soul of her brother entered it. Without 
knowing what had happened, she came with it to the house. 
Being tired, she felt thirsty and drank from the jar. At that 
moment the soul of her brother entered her, but she did not per¬ 
ceive it until she became pregnant. She gave birth to a son who 
resembled Seih Mansur himself. He became her brother accord¬ 
ing to birth and her son according to imputation. The reason 
why they do not use drinking-vessels which have narrow mouths, 
or a net-like cover, is that when one drinks water from them they 
make a sound. When the head of Seih Mansur was thrown into 
the water it gurgled. In his honor they do not use the small 
jars with narrow necks. 

They assert that they expect a prophet who will come from 
Persia to annul the law of Mohammed and abrogate Islam. They 
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believe that there are seven gods, and that each god administers 
the universe for ten thousand years; and that one of these gods is 
Lasiferos, the chief of the fallen angels, who bears also the name 
Melek Ta’us. They make him a graven image after the form of 
a cock 81 and worship it. They play the tambourine and dance 
before it to make it rejoice with them. They ( kaicwals ) travel 
within the Yezidis’ villages to collect money, at which time they 
take it into the houses that it may bless and honor them. Some 
say that Seih 'Adi is a deity; others that he is like a Vizier to 
God. To him all things are referred. This is the Melek Ta’us 
age. The ruling and administrative power is in his hands until 
the thousandth year. When the time comes to an end he will 
deliver the power to the next god to rule and administer until 
another thousand years shall be ended, and so on until the seventh 
god. And yet there is accord and love among these gods, and 
none is jealous of the one who may rule and administer the world 
for a period of ten thousand years. They have a book named A1 
Jilwah that they ascribe to Seih 'Adi, and they suffer no one who 
is not one of them to read it. 

Mention is made in some of their books that the First Cause is 
the Supreme God, who before he created this world, was enjoying 
himself over the seas; 82 and in his hand was a great White Pearl, 
with which he was playing. Then he resolved to cast it into the 
sea, and when he did so this world came into being. 

Moreover, they think themselves not to be of the same seed 
from which the rest of mankind sprung, but that they are begotten 
of the son of Adam, who was born to Adam of his spittle. For 
this reason they imagine themselves nobler and more pleasing to 
the gods than others. 

They say they have taken fasting and sacrifice from Islam; 
baptism from Christians; prohibition of foods from the Jews; 
their way of worship from the idolaters; dissimulation of doctrine 
from the Rafidis (Shi'ites) ; human sacrifice and transmigration 
from the pre-Islamic paganism of the Arabs and from the Sabians. 
They say that when the spirit of man goes forth from his body, 
it enters into another man if it be just; but if unjust, into an 
animal. 
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THE POEM IN PRAISE OF SEI0 'ADI 
Peace Be unto Him 

1. My understanding surrounds the truth of things, 

2. And my truth is mixed up in me, 

3. And the truth of my descent is set forth by itself, 

4. And when it was known it was altogether in me. 

5. And all that are in the universe are under me, 

6. And all the habitable parts and deserts, 

7. And everything created is under me, 

8. And I am the ruling power preceding all that exists. 

9. And I am he that spoke a true saying, 

10. And I am the just judge and the ruler of the earth. 

11. And I am he that men worship in my glory, 

12. Coming to me and kissing my feet. 

13. And I am he that spread over the heavens their height. 

11. And I am he that cried in the beginning. 

15. And I am he that of myself revealeth all things, 

17. And I am he to whom came the book of good tidings 

18. From my Lord, who burnetii the mountains. 

19. And I am he to whom all created men come 

20. In obedience to kiss my feet. 

21. I bring forth fruit from the first juice of early youth 

22. By my presence, and turn toward me my disciples. 

23. And before this light the darkness of the morning cleared 
away. 

24. I guide him that asketh for guidance. 

25. I am he that caused Adam to dwell in Paradise 

26. And Nimrod to inhabit a hot burning fire. 

27. And I am he that guided Ahmed the Just, 

28. And let him into my path and way. 

29. And I am he unto whom all creatures 

30. Come for my good purposes and gifts. 

31. And I am he that visited all the heights, 

32. And goodness and charity proceed from my mercy. 

33. And I am he that made all hearts to fear 

34. My purpose, and they magnify the majesty and power of my 
awfulness. 

35. And I am he to whom the destroying lion came 

36. Raging, and I shouted against him and he became stone. 

37. And I am he to whom the serpent came, 

38. And by my will I made him dust. 

39. And I am he that struck the rock and made it tremble. 
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40. And made to burst from its sides the sweetest of waters. 

41. And I am he that sent dowrn the certain truth; 

42. For me is the book that comforteth the oppressed. 

43. And I am he that judged justly, 

44. And when I judged it was my right. 

45. And I am he that made the springs 83 to give water, 

46. Sweeter and pleasanter than all waters. 

47. And I am he that caused it to appear in my mercy, 

48. And by my power I called it the pure. 

49. And I am he to whom the Lord of heaven hath said, 

50. Thou art the just Judge and Ruler of the earth. 

51. And I am he that disclosed some of my wonders, 

52. And some of my virtues are manifested in that which exists. 

53. And I am he that caused the mountains to bow, 

54. To move under me and at my will. 84 

55. And I am he before whose majesty the wild beasts cried; 

56. They turned to me worshiping, and kissed my feet. 

57. And I am Adi as-Sami, the son of Musafir. 

58. Verily the All-Merciful has assigned unto me names, 

59. The heavenly throne, and the seat, and the (seven) heavens, and the 
earth. 

60. In the secret of my knowledge there is no God but me. 

61. These things are subservient to my power. 

62. O mine enemies, why do you deny me? 

63. O men, deny me not, but submit. 

64. In the day of judgment you will be happy in meeting me. 

65. Who dies in my love, I will cast him 

66. In the midst of Paradise, by my will and pleasure; 

67. But he that dies unmindful of me 

68. Will be thrown into torture in misery and affliction. 

69. I say I am the only one and the exalted; 

70. I create and make rich those whom I will. 

71. Praise be to myself, for all things are by my will, 

72. And the universe.is lighted by some of my gifts. 

73. I am the king that magnifies himself, 

74. And all the riches of creation are at my bidding. 

75. I have made known unto you, O people, some of my ways. 

76. Who desireth me must forsake the world. 

77. And I can also speak the true saying, 

78. And the garden on high is for those who do my pleasure. 

79. I sought the truth and became a confirming truth; 

80. And by the like truth shall they, like myself, possess the highest 
place. 
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THE PRINCIPAL PRAYER OF THE YEZIDIS 

1. Amen, Amen, Amen! 

2. Through the intermediation of Sams-ad-Din, 

3. Fahr ad-Din, Nasir-ad-Din 

4. Sajad ad-Din, Seih Sin (Husein), 

5. Seih Bakr, Kadir ar-Rahman. 

6. Lord, thou art gracious, thou art merciful; 

7. Thou art God, king of kings and lands, 

8. King of joy and happiness, 

9. King of good possession (eternal life). 

10. From eternity thou art eternal. 

11. Thou art the seat of luck (happiness) and life; 

12. Thou art lord of grace and good luck. 

13. Thou art king of jinns and human beings, 

14. King of the hoi} 7 men (saints), 

15. Lord of terror and praise, 

16. The abode of religious duty and praise, 

17. Worthy of praise and thanks. 

18. Lord! Protector in journeys, 

19. Sovereign of the moon and of the darkness, 

20. God of the sun and of the fire, 

21. God of the great throne, 

22. Lord of goodness. 

23. Lord! No one knows how thou art. 

24. Thou hast no beauty; thou hast no height. 

25. Thou hast no going forth; thou hast no number. 

26. Lord! Judge of kings and beggars, 

27. Judge of society and of the world, 

28. Thou hast revealed the repentance of Adam. 

29. Lord, thou hast no house; thou hast no money; 

30. Thou hast no wings, hast no feathers; 

31. Thou hast no voice, thou hast no color. 

32. Thou hast made us lucky and satisfied. 

33. Thou hast created Jesus and Mary. 

34. Lord, thou art gracious, 

35. Merciful, faithful. 

36. Thou art Lord; I am nothingness. 

37. I am a fallen sinner, 

38. A sinner by thee remembered. 

39. Thou hast led us out of darkness into light. 

40. Lord! My sin and my guilt, 

41. Take them and remove them. 

42. O God, 0 God, 0 God, Amen! 
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They are divided into seven classes, and each class has functions 
peculiar to itself that cannot be discharged by any of the other 
classes. They are: 

1. Seih. He is the servant of the tomb, and a descendant of 
Imam Hasan al-Basri. No one can give a legal decision or sign 
any document except the seih who is the servant of Seih 'Adi’s 
tomb. He has a sign by which he is distinguished from others. 
The sign is a belt which he puts on his body, and net-like gloves, 
which resemble the halters of camels. If he goes among his people, 
they bow down and pay him their respects. The seihs sell a place 
in paradise to anyone who wishes to pay money. 

2. Emir. The emirship specifically belongs to the descendants 
of Yezid. They have a genealogical tree, preserved from their 
fathers and forefathers, which goes up to Yezid himself. The 
emirs have charge of the temporal and governmental affairs, and 
have the right to say, “Do this and do not that.” 

3. Kawwal. He has charge of tambourines and flutes and 
religious hymns. 

4. Pir. To him appertain the conduct of fasts, the breaking 
of fasts, and hair-dressing. 

5. Kochak. To him appertain the duties of religious instruc¬ 
tion, and sepulture, and interpretation of dreams, i. e., prophecy. 

6. Fakir. To him appertain the duties of instruction of boys 
and girls in playing on the tambourines, in dancing and religious 
pleasure. He serves Seih 'Adi. 

7. Mulla. To him appertain the duties of instructing children. 
He guards the books and the mysteries of religion and attends to 
the affairs of the sect. 

At one time (a. h. 1289; a. d. 1872), the Ottoman power 
wanted to draft from among them an army instead of taking the 
tax which was its due. They presented to the government all the 
rules that prevented them from complying. These all pertain to 
religion and are moral obligations upon them. They are as 
follows: 

Article T 

According to our Yezidi religion every member of our sect, whether 
big or little, girl or woman, must visit Melek Ta’us three times a year. 
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that is, first, from the beginning to the last of the month of April, Roman 
calendar; secondly, from the beginning to the end of the month of Sep¬ 
tember; thirdly, from the beginning to the end of the month of November. 
If anyone visit not the image of Melek Ta’us, he is an infidel. 

Article II 

If any member of our sect, big or little, visit not his highness Seih 
'Adi bn Musafir—may God sanctify his mysteries! once a year, i. e., from 
the fifteenth to the twentieth of the month of September, Roman calendar, 
he is an infidel according to our religion. 

Article III 

Every member of our sect must visit the place of the sunrise every 
day when it appears, and there should not be Moslem, nor Christian, nor 
any one else in that place. If any one do this not, he is an infidel. 

Article IV 

Every member of our sect must daily kiss the hand of his brother, his 
brother of the next world, namely, the servant of the Mahdi, and the hand 
of his seih or ptr, If any one do this not, he is regarded as an infidel. 

Article V 

According to our religion it is something intolerable when the Moslem 
in the morning begins to say in prayer, God forbid! “I take refuge in 
God, etc.” 85 If any one of us hear it, he must kill the one who says it 
and kill himself; otherwise he becomes an infidel. 

Article VI 

When one of our sect is on the point of death, if there be no brother 
of the next world and his seih, or his ptr and one of the kaivivdls with him 
to say three sayings over him, viz.: “O servant of Melek Ta’us, whose ways 
are high, you must die in the religion of the one we worship, who is Melek 
Ta’us, whose ways are high, and do not die in any other religion than 
his. And if some one should come and say to you something from the 
Mohammedan religion, or Christian religion, or Jewish religion, or some 
other religion, do not believe him, and do not follow him. And if you 
believe and follow another religion than that of the one we worship, 
Melek Ta’us, you shall die an infidel,” he becomes an infidel. 

Article VII 

We have something called the blessing of Seih 'Adi, that is, the dust of 
the tomb of Seih 'Adi—may God sanctify his mystery! Every member 
of our sect must have some of it with him in his pocket and eat of it every 
morning. And if he eat not of it intentionally, he is an infidel. Likewise 
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at the time of death, if he possess not some of that dust intentionally, he 
dies an infidel. 

Article VIII 

Regarding our fasting, if any one of our sect wish to fast, he must 
fast in his own place, not in another. For while fasting he must go every 
morning to the house of his seih and his pir, and there he must begin to 
fast; and when he breaks his fast, likewise, he must go to the house of 
his seih and his pir, and there break the fast by drinking the holy wine 
of the seih or the pir. And if he drink not two or three glasses of that 
wine, his fasting is not acceptable, and he becomes an infidel. 

Article IX 

If one of our sect go to another place and remain there as much as 
one year, and afterward return to his place, then his wife is forbidden him, 
and none of us will give him a wife. If anyone give him a wife, that one 
is an infidel. 

Article X 

Regarding our dress, as we have mentioned in the fourth Article that 
every one of our sect has a brother for the next world, he has also a sister 
for the next world. 86 Therefore if any one of us make for himself a new 
shirt, it is necessary that his sister for the next world should open its 
neck band, i.e., the neck band of that shirt, with her hand. And if she 
open it not with her hand, and he wear it, then he is an infidel. 

Article XI 

If some one of our sect make a shirt or a new dress, he cannot wear it 
without baptizing it in the blessed water which is to be found at the shrine 
of his highness Seifi Adi—may God sanctify his mystery! If he wear it, 
he is an infidel. 

Article XII 

We may not wear a light black dress at all. We ma} T not comb our 
heads with the comb of a Moslem or a Christian or a Jew or any other. 
Nor may we shave our heads with the razor used by any other than our¬ 
selves (Yezidis), except it be washed in the blessed water which is to be 
found at the shrine of his highness Seih Adi. Then it is lawful for us 
to shave our heads. But if we shave our heads without the razor having 
been washed in that water, we become infidels. 

Article XIII 

No Yezidi may enter the water-closet of a Moslem, or take a bath at a 
Moslem’s house, or eat with a Moslem spoon, or drink from a Moslem’s 
cup, from a cup used b} 7 any one of another sect. If he does, he is an 
infidel. 87 
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Article XIV 

Concerning food, there is a great difference between us and the other 
sects. We do not eat meat of fish, squash, bamia (okra), fasulia (beans), 
cabbage, or lettuce. We cannot even dwell in the place where lettuce 
is sown. 88 

For these and other reasons, we cannot enter the military service, etc. 
The names of those who affixed their signatures: 

The Head of the Yezidi Sect, the Emir of Seihan, 
Husein. 

The Religious Seih of the Yezidi Sect of the District 
of Seihan, Seih Nasir. 

The Chief Seih of the Village of Mam Resan, Pir 
Suleiman. 

The Village Chief of Musk an, Murad. 

“ 44 “ “ Hatarah, AyyCb. 

44 44 44 44 Beiban, Husein. 

44 44 44 44 Dahkan, Hassan. 

44 44 44 44 Huzran, Nu'mo. 

44 44 44 44 Bakasra, 'Ali. 

44 44 44 44 Ba'aMka, Jamo. 

44 44 44 44 Hosaba, Ilias. 

44 44 44 44 Krepahin, Sagd. 

44 44 44 44 Kabareh, Kochak. 

44 44 44 44 * Kaso. 

44 44 44 44 SlNA, 'AbDO. 

44 44 44 44 'Ain Sifni, Gurgo. 

44 44 44 44 Kasr-'Izz-ad-Din. 

44 44 44 44 JEeiro. 

44 44 44 44 Kiberto, Tahir. 

AND OTHERS. 


These are they whose names were in the petition above men¬ 
tioned, and from which we copied a few things. 

The result was that when they presented this petition, they 
were exempted from military service, but they paid a tax in money 
as did the Christians. 

NOTES 

1. Al-Jilwah is said to have been written in 558 a.h., by Seih Fahr- 
ad-Din, the secretary of Seih 'Adi, at the dictation of the latter. The 
original copy, wrapped in linen and silk wrappings, is kept in the house 
of Mulla Haidar, of Baadrie. Twice a year the book is taken to Seih 
'Adi’s shrine. (Letter from Sammas Jeremia Samir to Mr. A. N. Andrus, 
of Mardin, dated October 28, 1892.) 
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2. The Black Book is said to have been written by a certain Hasan 
al-Basri, in 743 a. h. The original copy is kept in the house of Kehyah 
(chief) f Ali, of Kasr ' Az-ad-Din, one hour west of Semale, a village east 
of Tigris. The book rests upon a throne, having over it a thin covering 
of red broadcloth, of linen, and other wrappings. Then is disclosed the 
binding, which is of wood. (Sammas Jeremia Samir, as above; A. N. 
Andrus, letter, dated November 9, 1901.) 

3. The exact number of the Yezidis is unknown. See also Soci6t6 de 
Geographic de l’Est, Bulletin , 1903, p. 284; A1 Masrik, II, 834, * 

4. For a fuller account of the literature on the Yezidis, consult J. 
Menant, Les Yezidis, and Paul Perdrizet, Soci6t6 de Geographic de 
l’Est, Bulletin , 1903, pp. 281 ff. 

5. Soci6t6 de Geographic de l’Est, Bulletin , 1903, p. 297. 

6. Fraser, Mesopotamia and Persia , pp. 285, 287; Kich, Residence in 
Kurdistan , II, 69; Al Masrik , II, 396; Badger, The Nestorians and 
their Rituals , I, 111; Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis , III, 439. 

7. Michel Febvre, TMCitre de la Turquie , p. 364; Soci6te de G^o- 
g'raphie de l’Est, Bulletin , 1903, pp. 299, 301; cf. also J. Menant, Les Y4zi- 
dis , pp. 52, 86, 132. 

8. Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum persischen Golf , 1900, II, 148; 
Victor Dingelstedt, Scottish Geographical Magazine , XIV, 295; South- 
gate, A Tour through Armenia , II, 317; A. V. Williams Jackson, “Yezi¬ 
dis,” in the Neiv International Encyclopedia , XVII, 939; Perdrizet, 
loc. cit ., p. 299. 

9. A. V. Williams Jackson, Persia Past and Present , p. 10, Neio 
International Encyclopedia , “Yezidis;” Perdrizet, loc. cit. 

10. Dingelstedt, loc. cit.; Revue de VOrient Chretien , I, “Kurdis¬ 
tan.” 

11. Society de Geograpliie de l’Est, loc. cit.; Encyclopedia of Mis¬ 
sions^ “Yezidis;” A. V. Williams Jackson, loc. cit. 

12. On these sects consult As-Sahrastam, I, 86, 89, 100. 

13. Not like Mohammed, to whom, according to Moslem belief, the 
Koran was revealed at intervals. 

14. On the Sabians of the Koran, see Baidawi and Zamahsari on 
Suras 2, 59; 5, 73; 22, 17. 

15. On the Sabians of Harran see Fihrist, p. 190; on the Sabians in 
general consult As-Sahrastani, II, 203; on the location of Harran and 
Wasit, see Yakut, II, 331, and IV, 881. 

16. To get more particular information in regard to Yezid bn Unaisa, 
I wrote to Mosul, Bagdad, and Cairo, the three centers of Mohamme¬ 
dan learning, and strange to say, none could throw any light on the 
subject. 

17. Al-Haratiyah he describes as Ashtib Al-Haret (I, 101), al-Hafazi- 
yah, Aslifib Hafez (ibid.), etc. 
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18. Ibn JJallik&n says: “ As-Sahrastani, a dogmatic theologian of the 
Asarite sect, was distinguished as an Imam and a doctor of the law. He 
displayed the highest abilities as a jurisconsult. The Kitab al-Milal 
iva-n-Nihal (this is the book in which As-Sahrastani traces the Yezidi 
sect to Yezid bn Unaisa) is one of his works on scholastic theology. He 
remained without an equal in that branch of science/’ 

19. It is to be noticed also that the name “Unaisa” is very common 
among the Arabs; cf. Ibn Sa'ad (ed. Sachau), III, 254, 260, 264, 265, 281, 
283, 287, 289; Musnad, VI, 434; Mishkat, 22, 724. 

20. Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University, kindly examined the 
manuscript on this point. 

21. Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, p. 195. 

22. Ibn Hallikan (Egyptian edit., a. h. 1310), I, 316; Mohammed al- 
'Omari, al-Mausili, andYasin al-Hatib al-'Omari al-Mausili, “Seih 'Adi,” 
quoted by M. N. Siouffi, Journal asiaiique , 1885, 80; Yakut, IV, 374. 

23. 'Itikad Ahl as-Sunna, “Belief of the Sunnites,” the Wasaya, 
“Counsels to the Califs;” cf. C. Huart, History of Arabic Literature , 
p. 273. 

24. See p. 239 of this paper. 

25. As-Sahrastani regards them a Harijite sub-sect. 

26. Layard, Nineveh and its Remains , II, 254. 

27. Mohammed al-'Omari al-Mausili and Yasin al-gatib al-'Omari al- 
Mausili, “Seih 'Adi,” quoted by M. N. Siouffi, Journal asiatique , S6rie 
viii, V (1885), 80. 

28. George Warda, Bishop of Arbila, Poems , edited by Heinrich 
Hilgenfeld, Leipzig, 1904. 

29. Such as their ceremonies at Seih 'Adi (Badger, The Nestoriuns y 
I, 117), which have obtained for them the name Cherag Sonderan, “The 
Extinguishers of Light.” Bar Hebraeus ( Chronicon Eccles., ed. 
Abeloos-Lamy, I, 219) speaks of similar practices among what he calls 
“Borborians,” a branch of the Manichaeans, and calls them 

> “The Extinguishers of Light.” This name is applied to other 
eastern sects also; see Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes y 
V, 124. 

30. Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, seems to trace it to 
the “old devil-worship in Mazanderan” ( JAOS , XXV, 178). But it is 
not certain that the Y T ezidis believe in Melek Ta’us as an evil spirit. In 
the history of religion the god of one people is the devil of another. 
Asura is a deity in the Big Veda and an evil spirit only in later Brahman 
theology. In Islam the gods of heathenism are degraded into jinns,. 
just as the gods of North Semitic heathenism are called se'irim (hairy 
demons) in Lev. 17:7; or as the gods of Greece and Rome became devils 
to early Christians. See W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites , p. 120; 
Fihrist, pp. 322, 326. 
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Professor M. Lidzbarski ( ZDMG , LI, 592), on the other hand, argues 
that Ta’us is the god Tammuz. His contention is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the word Ta’us must embody an ancient god; that in Fihrist, 
322, the god Tauz has a feast on the 15th of Tammuz (July); that 

in Kurdish, the language of the Yezidis, m is frequently changed to iv. 
This theory also is untenable, for one might guess at any ancient god. 
The exact form of the name “Tauz” is uncertain (see Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier , II, 202); the statement that in Kurdish m is frequently changed 
to iv is not true, if one would set it up as a grammatical rule to explain 
such phenomena ; the Kurdish-speaking people never pronounce Tammuz, 
“Tauz;” and, finally, in the Yezidi conception of Melek Ta’us there are 
no traces of the notion held respecting Tammuz. 

31. Such a state of affairs finds a historical parallel in other religions. 
Take, for example, Christianity. In it we find that the distinctive char¬ 
acteristics of the founder have been wrapped up in many foreign elements 
brought in by those who came from other religions. 

30. * The whole sentence in which the phrase, , occurs 

is not found in Chabot, Parry, the Syriac manuscript which was written 
by Priest Ishak and published by Samuel Giamil (Rome, 1900), nor in 
the Arabic manuscript of Samir. 

The Syrian Malkites called the mountain on which the convent of Mar 
Elia was built lAoso] , “Black Mountain.” This mountain is iden¬ 
tified by some with the Greek Aov£ (Alixis, XII, 12) and with the Arabic 
name Ail, and the Syriac |_lhjdo? , which Assemani thinks a corrup¬ 
tion of the Arabic term for Jerusalem; see Journal of Theological Studies, 
II, 176-78. 1 

31. * The Syriac text of Giamil, Monte Singar, 12, identifies Naumi 
with Noah. 1 

32. is a translation of the Syriac ( 7 rp 6 cnD 7 rov), ‘face, per¬ 

son;’ cf. Giamil, loc. cit. 


33. . The Syriac text of Chabot (p. 103), the 

Arabic MS of Samir (p. 12), and Parry’s translation (p. 381), show that 
it was Noah who caught and burned the serpent. 

34. &x>! JcsLw . The Syriac text of Chabot (p. 104) 

reads If-* )L±oo] “a nation shall be drawn after you.” 

The Arabic MS of Samir (p. 12) has a-Lo abo| v^Lw , “from 

thee shall come forth a people and a nation; Parry (Six Months in a 
Syrian Monastery , 381) agrees with the reading of Samir. 


1 By an oversight in the numbering of the notes, 30 and 31 have been repeated; 30* and 
31* refer to the Arabic text, p. 124, 1. 1, and p. 126, last line, respectively. 
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35. is a transliteration of the Syriac a denominative 

verb from ‘to oppose, to contradict;’ cf. also Giamil, p. 15; 

Chabot, p. 101. The MS of Samir reads ^ j>L> ; Parry’s transla¬ 

tion agrees with this. 

36. Giamil (p. 48) has: 0(71 i-*|1 > 

“Yezid descended from King Sapor.” 

37. Cf. Bar Hebraeus, Chronicon Eccles., ed. Abeloos-Lamy, I, 219, 
where he speaks of the Borborians; see also note 29. 

38. 1 * Li I iLj* . The text seems to be corrupt, so also the 

Syriac text of Chabot (p. 108), and cf. Parry (p. 383). Giamil (p. 33), 
seems to have the right reading: 

1-j-4.C ]ic|? ,-JLs©5 o| . 

39. is Kurdish. It is an equivalent to the Arabic 
TlftO, “new year.” 

40. (j^iiLw is the Hebrew word ypir, “detestation, detestable thing;” 
cf. Lev. 7:21. The Syriac text of Chabot (p. 113) has • Browne 
says: “The MS has Shuqus and Shaqs. He substitutes Shuhus and 
Shahs , “personages,” or “images,” Parry, op. cit ., pp. 384, 385, 386. The 
Hebrew word is an opprobrious term for idols, and used to express the 
deepest abhorrence of them. See Encyclopaedia Biblica , “Idol.” 

41. is an obscure term. The same reading is found in 

Samir’s MS; see also Chabot, p. 113. Browne regards it a corrupt form 
the Arabic “treasury” (Parry, p. 385), 

42. The Syriac text of Chabot (p. 14), and Giamil (p. 12), 

have ; the Arabic MS of Samir (p. 16). Browne (Parry, 

p. 386) reads gavdush and regards it a corruption of the Persian gavgusht. 

43. yis a transliteration of the Syriac bM (wpapiov) “stole;” cf. 

Giamil, p. 77. Chabot (p. 115) has b*n ; Samir (p. 16) “girdle,” 
and so Browne (Parry, p. 386). The Syriac text of Chabot adds 'Vsld 
which is a corruption of 'Vn©, “a bond;” the Arabic MS of Samir 
(p. 16) has (so Parry, p. 386), which is a transliteration of the 

Syriac 

44. • Chabot (p. 15) has I Kmi so; Samir (p. 17) (LwL-Lw , and 
so Parry (p. 387); but he reads shamashil , and regards it “an Arabic 
form of plural from shemshal .” I cannot conjecture the etymology of 

45. It is the name of some religious practice. Cf. Giamil, p. 75. 
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47. is Kurdish. is imperative singular second person, 

meaning ‘go!’ ^3j-b “into the ring;” the final i is locative. 

47. * (y^Lb e^l/o) is Latin Lucifer (Isa. 14:12). The 

compiler, Daud As-Saig, was a Komanized Syrian, and was probably 
familiar with the Latin Lucifer. 

48. a. h. 295 (a. d. 807-8). This is the date of Al-Muktadir’s accession, 
who reigned till a. h. 320 (a. d. 932); cf. W. Muir, The Caliphate , p. 559. 

49. The life of Mansur-al-Hallaj is given in Fihrist (ed. Fltigel), 
p. 190. 

50. The life of 'Abd-al-Kadir of Jilan is given in Jami’s Nafahat 
(ed. Lee), p. 584. 

51. The Hakkari country is a dependency of Mosul, and inhabited by 
Kurds and Nestorians; cf. p. 104. Ibn Haukal, Kitab al-Masalik wal- 
Mamalik (ed. M. J. De Goeje), pp. 143 f. 

52. Yakut, IV, 373, calls it Lailes (y&XJ), and says that Seih 'Adi 
lived there. 

53. Presumably Yezid bn Mu'awiya, the second caliph in the Omayyid 
dynasty, who reigned, a. d. 680-83; cf. W. Muir, The Caliphate , p. 327. 

54. The life of Hasan al-Basri is given in Ibn Hallikan. He is not 
to be identified with Hasan al-Basri (died 110 a. h.), who, according to 
Mohammedan tradition, first pointed the Koran text, with the assistance 
of Yahya bn Yamar. 

55. In Menant’s Yezidis , 48, the names of these seven angels are some¬ 
what differently given. According to Mohammedan tradition Zazil or 
Azazil was the original name of the devil. 

56. By the “ throne” ) here is meant the throne of God, and by 

the “carpet” (jXyiJt) the earth; cf. Sura 60:131. 

57. According to Moslem belief, wheat was the forbidden fruit; see 
Baidawi on Sura, ii, 33. 

58. Kunsiniyat is an obscure term. 

59. 'Ain Sifni is about five miles from Ba'adrie; cf. Layard, Nineveh , 
I, 272. 

60. Yakut (III, 158) mentions a similar tradition. 

61. These are indications of Mohammedan influence and censorship, 
for no Yezidi will ever write in his sacred book such words as Seitan, 
Sar, etc. 

62. That is, those of other religions. 

63. Sanjak is a Turkish word, meaning a banner; it is the 

name by which the Yezidis generally designate the sacred image of Melek 
Ta’us. 

64. See notes 28 and 39. 


* No. 47 is accidentally repeated. 
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65. The Harranian New Year fell on the first day of April, and on the 
sixth day they slaughtered an ox and ate it; cf. Fihrist, 322. 

66. A similar practice is found among the Parsees of India, who hang 
a string of leaves across the entrances to their houses at the beginning of 
every New Year. 

67. According to Babylonian mythology, human destiny was decreed 
on the New Year’s day and sealed on the tenth day; cf. the Hibbert 
Journal , V, January, 1907. And according to Talmud (Misna, Ros hasana, 
1:2), New Year’s is the most important judgment day, on which all 
creatures pass for judgment before the Creator. On this day three books 
are opened, wherein the fate of the wicked, the righteous, and those of 
the intermediate class are recorded. Hence prayer and works of repent¬ 
ance are performed at the New Year from the first to the tenth days, that 
an unfavorable decision might be averted; cf. Jewish Encyclopedia , 
“Penitential Hay.” R. Akiba says: “On New Year day all men are 
judged; and the decree is sealed on the Day of Atonement;” cf. ibid., 
“Day of Judgment.” 

68. Ibrik al-Asfar means ‘the yellow pitcher.’ 

69. Bakbuk is a pitcher with a narrow spout. 

70. Mar Mattie is a Syrian monastery about seven hours’ ride east of 
Mosul, generally known by the name of Seili Mattie, in accordance with 
the general custom of sheltering a Christian saint beneath a Moslem title. 
Elijah is known as Al-Huder, “the green one.” Aphraates was bishop of 
Seih Mattie. The church of this monastery is a large building, chiefly 
interesting as containing the tomb of the great Bar Hebraeus, known as 
Abu-l-Faraj, who was ordained at Tripolis, and became in 1264 a. d. 
Metropolitan of Mosul. He lies buried, with his brother Barsom, in the 
“Beth Kadiseh (sanctuary) of the church, and over them is placed the 
inscription: “This is the grave of Mar Gregorias, and of Mar Barsome 
his brother, the children of the Hebrew, on Mount Elpep” (the Syriac 
name for Jabal Maklub). 

71. Kani in Kurdish means a spring; zarr , yellow. In Kurdish, as 
in Persian, the adjective usually follows the modified noun; cf. Tartibi 
Jadid, Ta'alimi Faresi. The Neiv Method for Teaching Persian (in the 
Turkish language, ed. Kasbar, Constantinople, a. h. 1312), p. 18. 

72. Jawis ((ji^L-sO is a Turkish word, signifying a sergeant. 

73. This ceremony, as well as the names 'Arafat, Zamzam, etc., seems 
to be a mere copy of the Meccah Pilgrimage. 'Arafat (^>li^) “The 

Mount of Recognition,” is situated t welve miles from Mecca, a place where' 
the pilgrims stay on the ninth day of the day of the pilgrimage, and recite 
the midday and afternoon prayer. The Mohammedan legend says, that 
when our first parents forfeited heaven for eating wheat, they were cast 
down from the Paradise, Adam fell on the Isle of Ceylon, and Eve near 
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Jiddah (the port of Mecca) in Arabia; and that, after separation of 200 
years, Adam was conducted by the Angel Gabriel to a mountain near 
Mecca, where he found and knew his wife, the mountain being then named 
'Arafat, “Recognition.” 

74. The god Nisroch of Scripture, II Kings 19: 37; Isa. 37: 38. 

75. See note 47. 

76. A superstitious name signifying an ill omen. 

77. That is, public prayers like those of the Mohammedans and of the 
Christians; cf. A1 Masrik, II, 313. 

78. The text has U&Aj “her hand.” 

79. While the Yezidis venerate 'Abd al-Kadir of Jilan, the Nusairis 
curse him; cf. JAOS, VIII, 274. 

80. This belief is taken from Mohammedanism. 

81. The Arabs worshiped a deity under the form of a nasr (eagle), 
As-Sahrastani, II, 434; Yakut, IV, 780; The Syriac Doctrine of Addai (ed. 
George Philips), p. 24. 

82. Cf. Gen. 1:2, and the Babylonian Creation Epic. 

83. That is the spring of Seih 'Adi. 

84. The reference is to Jabal Maklub, which, according to the Yezidi 
belief, moved from its place near Lalis to enable every Yezidi, wherever 
he may be, to direct his morning prayers toward the tomb of 'Adi. 

85. The Moslem begins his prayer by cursing the devil. 

86. That is a person of the same faith, a Yezidi. 

87. A Nusairi, on the contrary, may become a Mohammedan with a 
Mohammedan, a Christian with a Christian, and a Jew with a Jew; cf. 
JAOS, VIII, 298. 

88. The Sabians did not eat purslane, garlic, beans, cauliflower, cab¬ 
bage, and lentils; cf. Bar Hebraeus, At-Tarih, ed. A. Salhani, Beirut, 
1890, 266. 


Uoofc Xotitm 


M. LE GAC'S EDITION OF THE CUNEIFORM TEXTS OF 
ASSURNASIRPAL 

M. Le Gac’s edition of the cuneiform texts of Assurnasirpal, 1 although 
not pretending to be complete, contains the most perfect copies of the 
important inscriptions of this king hitherto published. In addition to 
those already known M. Le Gac has added others, small, it is true, but 
all of interest. Yet in spite of all this, it is a question whether another 
edition of Assurnasirpal’s inscriptions was needed. It is only six or seven 
years ago that King’s copies and translations of the Assurnasirpal docu¬ 
ments were published by the Trustees of the British Museum in the 
Annals of the Kings of Assyria , and of these four were new, as 
M. Le Gac says, and as they did not pass through his hands, are not 
included in his edition. 

However, M. Le Gac’s copy of the long text known as the i% Annals” 
(containing nearly four hundred lines), from the squeezes in the British 
Museum, affords a far larger list of variants than the Museum edition. 
Many of these variants are, of course, of little value, but there are some 
which allow us to restore one or two lost passages. For instance, in 
col. iii, 1. 131, the gap after hursani must be read i [du]te, i. e., ''difficult 
highlands ” More important, still, is the long addition provided by 
M. Le Gac in col. iii, 1. 76. which completes the list of tribute to Lubarna: 
marat alii-su itti nudunisa [majdi ‘'his niece, with her munificent 
dowry.” Among minor points which may be noted, the Le Gac edition 
gives the text necessary to restore col. iii, 1. 112, ba-tu-bat-te and 1. 113, 
ramani-ia , both of which King has given in brackets in his translitera¬ 
tion. In col. iii, 1. 80, the country Ya’turi is also spelled Yahturi. On 
the other hand we notice in col. iii, 1. 74, the Museum edition gives as 
variants the two Assyrian signs for sa , which is not noted by M. Le Gac. 

A word must be said in praise of the excellent cuneiform script in 
which M. Le Gac’s edition is printed. It is difficult to say whether this 
or the black type of Harrison used in the Museum edition is the better. 

R. Campbell Thompson 

i Les Inscriptions d’Assur-nasir-aplu III, Roi d’Assyrie (8S5-S60 av. J.-C.). Nou- 
velle edition des textes originaux, d'apr^s los Estampages du British Museum et les Monu¬ 
ments. Par Y. Le (lac. Paris: Paul Geutliner, 1907. Pp. xxi-!-209. 
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VIROLLEAUD’S “L’ASTROLOGIE CHALDEENNE” 1 

The present volumes are three of a series of publications on Assyrian 
astrological tablets, which M. Virolleaud has undertaken. The work is 
appearing gradually in twelve parts, four being devoted to the cuneiform 
texts of tablets relating to the omens from the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and the atmosphere, the remaining parts being the transliteration and 
translations, the whole being completed with an introduction and a 
glossary. All these astrological texts are from the great series “ When 
(Anu) Bel,” which composes no small part of the great library of Ashur- 
banipal from Kouyunjik; and we welcome the continuation of M. Virol¬ 
leaud’s labors, as a good edition of this class of texts is much to be 
desired. Many were published years ago by Henry Rawlinson in the 
Inscriptions of Western Asia , and translated by Professor Sayce in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Since then there 
has been a certain amount of material published on this subject, not 
only on tablets of this period (the seventh century b. c.) but also on those 
tablets of the later Babylonian period, which are more astronomical in 
their character. 

In these three fascicules are texts of many of the omens relating to 
the moon and the planets, and a transliteration of the Adad (atmosphere) 
texts in fascicule 4. Many of them have been before the public in other 
editions, but it is safe to say that the present copies are in many cases 
more trustworthy than those of previous publications. The Adad trans¬ 
literations are of considerable interest, for they give the omens for 
thunder in the various months, for lightning with the thunder, rainbows 
during a storm, and many similar natural phenomena from which 
auguries may be predicted. Especially interesting is No. XI (p. 9), 
which compares the noises of thunder to those which dogs, pigs, etc., 
make, and draws omens therefrom. We shall look forward with interest 
to the completion of M. Virolleaud’s work, and hope that it is merely the 
earnest of a succession of labors in the field of Assyrian astrology. It is 
a subject which contains many problems which can onl} T be elucidated 
by the examination of a far larger mass of material than is at present 
available. The neat characters in which M. Virolleaud transcribes his 
copies will make his contributions to cuneiform science doubly welcome. 

R. Campbell Thompson 

1 L’AstrologieCiialdeennr. Le Livre intitule “enuma (M>m) public, tran- 

scrit et tradnit par Ch. Virolleaud, maitre de conferences h, la Faculty des Lettros de Lyon. 
Texte cun6iforme, “Sin” (fascicule 1): texte cuneiform'', “Isiitar" (fascicule 3): Tran¬ 
scription, “Adad” (fascicules). Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1'08 1909. 
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THE PARTICLE v IN OLD TESTAMENT GREEK 

By Max L. Margolis 
P hiladelphia, Pa. 

I. V DISJUNCTIVE 

(ft) Single 

1. To f) in a disjunctive sense, English or, corresponds Hebrew 
itf, 1 less frequently I, 2 especially in the case of synonymous 
expressions. 3 When = if, whether, is repeated with or without 

Note 1.—Job 1:11 DX, introducing an oath, is rendered fj 
in ’A. For elr / DrQ (free rendering) ibid., 22:21, A reads y. 

Note 2.— 5 .... yz Lev. 27:33 is rendered ava fiecrov . . . . 
?; in Al. 

Note 3.—In the Greek codices, we frequently meet with the 
variant /cat for fj not only where the Hebrew in all or in certain 
of its texts has 1 , a but also where the equivalent in the original 

1251 times in (G, 3 in ’A, 4 in 2, 4 in ©, 8 in Al., once in E'. E. g., Gen. 24:49 eis apunepav 
r) eis Serial', bX^iH? *2? 1fc$ 5 Exod. 19:13 ei> yap Ai'Goi? AiOofioArjcreTai ij fioAiSi Kara- 

Tof€u«.j«Ta 1( rn M rrr is bps -1 bipc id ; Lev. 19:20 fcai avTri Aurpoi? ov AeAvTpcjTai 17 

eAeu0epta ovk eSoflrj avrrj, fib ‘jFC fc$b till? D il IX HPID- X2 "2711 • 

2163 (+Ge 21" Phil-codd l / 2 ) times in <5,2 in ’A, 5 in 2, once in 0, 3 in Al. E. g., Gen. 19:12 
yap./3poi Jj viol r) Ovyarepes, Tn:m "p:m inn; Exod. 38:27 (40:32) ei(rnop€vop.€vu)v avTU)v 

et? tyjv <rKY)vr)v tov papTvpiov’ ij orav npoo-nopevojvTai npos to Ovcriao'Trjpiov AeiTovpyelv , 

reran bs cra-ipm nyna bns • 

3E. g., Gen. 31:14 p.epls rj KArjpoi'op.i'a, Jl^Jljl p^Jli Exod. 2:14 apxovra Yj Suca<TTYiv, 

Bern ir. 

»E. g., Gen. 26:11 miDXm HTH WXZ , tov avOpurrov tovtov rj (/cal bdpw) rr 75 yvvaucbs 
oiroC; Lev. 12:7 riDp:b IS IDtb . 2 MSS. Samar. rQpibl “IDTb, i (*«i 55. 82) 
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a preceding 1 , = or if, or whether, the alternate particle may be 
rendered by mere rj, or. 4 Similarly in the case of a repeated p. 5 

2. In a number of instances, nothing corresponds in the 
Hebrew to the Greek particle. The following categories must be 
distinguished: 

(a) The Greek reading is corrupt: 

Exod. 22:6(5) 0 apire\(£>va 9 rj° (53 )> rell) aXcova? / UTIj . 

Lev. 5:2 rj Ovijai/jLaiov rj (omn, sed dele cum Grabe Frankel, 
Einfluss , 164) 6 VP lci\cdtov v (16. 19. 30. 52. 53. 73. 77. 83. 108. 
130. Cat Nic. A a) ?E)>rell) a/caddprov / fWEtt iTn nblL^ IK. 

Ibid., rj tcov OvrjaifjLCLLOdv ° rj tcdv° ( > F. Sixt. fE® ) /38e\vyparcov 
tcov a/caddprwv = XBB yptZJ T\'Z'2 l IX / X"B yHT nblU2 IX . 
Lev. 13:25 rj (A ek rell) to avya^ov / rHfQ2 . 

Ibid., 49 rj ev iravrl a/cevei ipyaaipw rj (55)>rell) Sepparos / 

"1*15 -bo bj2. 


is ix . b In conformity with the Hebrew, in the case of a repeated 
nx or h D, we find the more literal (Hebraizing) idv apa c and 
/cal iav. a Independently of the Hebrew, we find the variant rj 
/cai, e and even /cal rj\ l rj interchanges with ovhe (prj&e), when the 
whole phrase is introduced by a negatived 

Note 4.— Num. 9:21 v/iepw; rj vvkto<; = “rbl BBT/OBT IX 
nb'bl; I Kings 12:3 rj Tt'va e^errtecra — "'2 DX1 nonnulli 

mss. ra nx %i "' xt - recept -. 


I Josh. 22:23 /cat ei ojKoboprj(rapev . ... rj (71. 76. <S$h) wore dvaPiPaaai , ... rj (AN. 44. 54. 
56. 58. 74. 75. 82. 84. 106. 121. 134. Aid. gh) no^aat DX 1 .... mnXn .... tYimb 
nTttjyb (with understood, comp, the preceding verse). Ezek. 2:5, 7 edi/ apa aicovatotnv 
rj nTorjOCracv nbnrp cxi nyaw nx; 14:16, 20 ec (edf) viol i) 9vyarepe<; (rioBrjaovTai (viro\et(f>0u>- 

<nv), (ra nx p nx) m:n nxn n^n nx. contrast Exod. 19=13 nnnn nx 

urx nx, edv re /cttji'OS eav re avBpconos. 

5Zech. 7 = 6 /cat edv <}>dyrjTe rj nirjre, “irUUD "'D‘1 *15DXn * 

bE. g., Gen. 24: 49, see above, /cat is read by 108. 
cChrys. Theodor. Ezek. 2:5; Const Apost. ibid., 7. 
dZech. 7 :6 Q. 

e E. g., Ezek. 14:20, see above, in 36. 48. 

I Lev. 17 :8 TUI/ viau' ’laparjK /cat rj ano rwr vicin' ru>v npoarjKvTtov 85; Num. 5:14 /cat rj ene\0jj G; 
ibid., 14:2 /cat rj ev Trj eprjptv TavTj) 54. 75. 84. 106. 

gE. g., Deut. 28:14 ov napaPrja-jj .... 8e£ta r) (AGM. 15. 16. 19. 28. 29. 32. 46. 53-58. 64. 71. 
74-77. 82. 85. 106™. 108. 118.129-131. 134. Compl. Aid. Cat Nic. Aug. Lucif Cal. ov6e rell) dpiarepd, 
VlX’nin ‘p’n' 1 .... Tien XbO); ibid., 17:20 ivap.r}napaPjj .... Segid rj {prjSe 19. 108. 11S) 
apuTTepa, . . . . bixcci pc - ' tic Tibcbci). 
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Lev. 18:10 dvyarpos vlov aov rj dvyarpos °aov rj° (53. Arab 3 
y rell) Ovyarpos aov / fG ~j 2 fG . 

Nnm. 5:6 °rj ns° (134 ei ns Theodor, bans rell) iav Troarjap/ 

T22 n "2. 

1 Kings 21:4 on rj (A >rell) aXX' rj / D8 “*5. 

(6) Doublets. That is, two alternate readings are introduced 
into the text and joined by means of our particle: 

Lev. 20:6 iyyaarpLjivOois °rj TeTpaa/coiroLS 0 (A with whom 
doublets are characteristic) rj eiraocSols / D"j2T}""| 581 £1128*1 . 

Num. 15:11 etc rcov irpo^ara/v ° rj (^>G) he rcov apivwv 0 
(G£ h . Arab 1 - 2 cum praemisso > rell) v T <bv aiycbv j D* ,, 2222 
2TT3?2 18 (D"2222 Sebir, Samar.). 

Jud. 18:7 B. Sixt. biarpeircov rj /caraLa^vvcov / D*52"2 . 

II Kings 19:42(43) So'/xa ebco/cev rj apaiv rjpev / 8*22 118*22 
(© probably read 118*2*2). 

Prov. 1:27 /cal (var. rj ) orav (var. oVe) ep^TjTai vpdv 0Xtyis 
/cal iroXiop/cia °rj — (<5 h . Alex.) orav ep^rjrai vptiv oXeOpos 0 ( )>C. 
23. 68. 103. 109. 147. 157. 161. 248. 252. 254. 260. 295. 296. 
Compl. Aid. Clem Rom. Slav. Ostrog. 5 h )/ Jlpl-21 PP£ 22*52 822 . 

Micali 6:3 °rj tl iXvTTrjaa ae° (sub — S h . Alex.) rj tl 7raprjV(b- 
'XXrjad cre / -jTT8bn 5721. 

Hag. 2:13 pcepuawevos v (AQ. 26. 36. 42. 49. 106. 239. 1) 
a/cadapTos (>22. 23. 51. 62. 68. 86. 87. 91. 95. 97. 114. 130. 147. 
153. 185. 198. 228 1 . 233. 238. 310. 311. Aid. Compl. S h )/8*2t). 

Isa. 7:16 ayaOov rj rrovrjpov cnreiOel irovrjpla i/cXe^aadat to aya- 
0ov / 2122 "11H21 5"G 218*2. 

Ezek. 3:6 aXXocfxovovs rj aXXoyXcoaaovs / *12*2 “p"27 . 

Dan. 6:7(8) & ev^rjrat ev'yrjv rj a^ubarj a^icopid n / 122 *15*2^ . 

2 Gen. 42:21 /cal /xa'Xa rj ovtcos / 528 . 

t 

Lev. 5:2 *(85) °fj dy{rrjTaL° (>16. 55. 83. 118. Slav. Ostrog. 
A. Cat Nic., an amplification from the beginning of the verse) rj 
(> 30. 130. Georg.) Ovrjaipaiov epirerov (- wv 16. 83) rod (130) 
a/caOaprov (-cov 16. 83) in 16. 30. 52. 55. 73-77. 83-85. 106. 118. 
130. Slav. Ostrog. Georg. A. Cat Nic. is a duplicated, more exact 
rendering of 8*212 y“V2 £lb2£2 18, over against the original 
rendering in which implies the variant yp'2 (see above). 
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(c) Amplifications. The plus is usually derived from a par¬ 
allel passage: 

Lev. 13:51 roZ? Xivols rj iv toZ? ipeofc (54. 74-76. 106. 134. A. 
Arab 1 * 2 ) from the following verse. 

Lev. 17 :3 /cal o? av atpa^rj -|- pboa^op rj irpofiarop (56) -f- rj al<ya 
(53), from the first half of the verse. 

Lev. 22:21 °rj (> AF) iv raZ? eoprais vpbdp° ()>30. 58. 128. 
Arab 1 * 2 ?E) from Num. 15:3. 

Ibid., °>) (/cal 19. 108. 118) i/c rdv alydv° (58), from vs. 19. 
Num. 24:13 pu/cpop rj p,eya (M m . 44. 58. 74-76. 84. 106. 134. 
Lips. m ), from 22:18. 

Deut. 15:2 rj rj dSeXc^t] aov (Cyr Alex in one place). 

Deut. 22:4 rj top pboa^op avrov ° rj 7 rap /cTrjpos avrov° (74. 76. 
106. 134) a halakic amplification. 

(ci) Where the Hebrew idiom admits of an asyndetic con¬ 
struction, the Greek may introduce the disjunctive particle: 

(a) Lev. 25:40 puadcorbs rj (var. /ecu') irapoucos / 

MlnlD ; Ps. 13 (14) :2 = 52(53): 3 aw(wv rj [/cat \jy 21. 277; in 
52(53) sub —Alex.) i/ctyrdp top deov / DVibtf Fifrv . 

Especially in phrases like two or three, four or five, etc.: IV Kings 
9:32 ’AS Isa. 17:6 8vo rj rpecs / ritfjblfl D"*j u ; Isa. 17:6 TeWape? 
rj tt4.pt c. / n^/-M ; Si. 13:7 8h rj rpk /'&2'Z D "C'JZi. 

(/3) Gen. 44:16 ri aprepovpLep . ... rj tl XaXrjacopLep rj tl 
8ifccuco0dfiep / JttSj n m 2*\ "Q13 . . . . "IEM H - ; Lev. 11:10 

iv rd vSarc rj (var. /cal, rj /cal, )> F. 16. 55. 59. 64. 106 1 . Aid. Arab 3 . 
Slav. A) iv TaZ? daXaaaac^ /cal iv roZ? xeipcappOLS = Samar. 
D^branl D^/TIL U''22 (n ^22 > %}); Deut. 22:6 iv rrj 68d rj 
(^Damasc.) irrl iraPTL 84v8pet rj iirl rf;? yi}? / ”✓ 222, 

■pxn by. 

(y) At the beginning of a new clause: Num. 18:29 enro iravrcrp 
rdv Sopidrcop vpcdp . . . . rj (^ AFM. 15. 16. 18. 19. 28—30. 32. 44. 
52-59. 64. 73. 74. 76. 77. 82-85. 106. 108. 118. 128. 131. 134. 
Cornpl. Aid. Lips. Cat Nic. Copt. Arab 1 * 2 . Slav. Ostrog. 130S h ) 
enrb irdpToip rdv dirap^dv / ‘Qbn b-- .... - 22'2 ; III 

Kings 18:27 rj paj 7tot€ / ; Job 9:14 iap 84 piov vira/covaeTai, 

rj ()>Compl. (C) 8ia/cpcp€L ra prjpLard jiov = ' m 2s ""Q~ . ... / 

"HUl ; 11:8 °rj /3 aOvrepa 0 (A) rdv iv a8ov / 
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w'"- ; 14:2 y coairep avOos / (did 18:28 stand between 

14:1 and 14:2?) ; 19:24 y ev irerpa t? eyyXv^yvai [-{-ek paprvpLOv 
139. 147. 256; the same in front of y 249; 1L sub ; according to 
S h from ©, = Tjh / l?b)/ linSJT 1122 Tjb ; 27:9 ° y eireXOovcrys ° 

( iiTeXOovery? 8 e A. 249. 254) avrep avay/cy<; (the whole >45) / ^2 
PP2 V55 SlUH; 33:15 ^ peXery vv/cTepivy = nb^b *|V7n2 
6 MSS. SF/ 'b “VTH; ibid, i) (C. 110. 137-139. 147. 157. 160. 
161. 248. 249. 251-253. 256-258. 260. 261. Compl. Aid. 1L) Srav 
iTrLTrinny / !!£!2 ; 38: 6 errl rivos (SiL ; eirl ti'vos §e 106) / »T£ bv ; 
ibid., 24 77 cncehdvvvTcu / y£ h ; Prov. 1:27 ?) (23. 103. 109. 147. 157. 
161. 252. 296. 297. Compl. Aid. Alex. Slav. Ostrog. S h /cal rell) 
orav [ore 103) epxyrai / S 2 H ; Isa. 7:15 y (>93. Compl. £ h 3S) 
irpoeXeaOai / C1S2; 21:13 y (Sixt. > BSAQT. 26. 36. 41. 48. 49. 
51. 62. 87. 90. 97. 106. 109. 144. 147. 233. 239. 301. 302. 305. 
306. 308. 309. Compl. <S h ) ev rrj 08 S) / Din^S ; 40:14 y [/cal 147) 

7 rpo? riva / "•'2 . 

( 8 ) In Hebrew, a general expression, summing up a number 
of particulars, may be joined asyndetically to what precedes, or 
be introduced by 1 = in short. In either case, the Greek has y. 
Thus, Exod. 22:10(9) iT^m bn “3 IS T)25 IS "ITI“, maty- 
y lov y pocr^ov y irpo/Barov y irav /cryvo? ; Deut. 15:21 11!? IS HC£ 
✓ 1 DT2 bn, ^(oXovy rv(f)\ 6 v, y (var. y /cal, /cal') 7 ra? (>85) pcopos 
irovypb^ (-o 0 82), so AFMN. 15. 16. 18. 19. 28-30. 32. 46. 53. 54. 
56-59. 64. 71. 73-77. 82. 83. 85. 106. 108. 118. 128. 129. 130. 
131. 134. Compl. Cat Nic. Slav. £. Arab 3 . C43. August, [/cal nrav 
pcopov irovypov G, simply pcopov irovypov rell). 

(e) While it is permissible freedom to present an appositive 
in the form of an alternative (Ruth 1:16 rov /caraXnrelv ae y (70. 
/cal 58. A cod<L ed \ Georg. jE) airoaTpeyjrac oiriaOev crov / 2l*2b “7>’b 
^InSn), we meet with cases of inadequate or erroneous exegesis, 
when subordinate constructions are turned into co-ordinate ones. 
Thus, Exod. 13:12 ^-“2 1123 bn, («al sub * £ h ) irdv 

8 /avolyov pyrpav ° i/c (twz/) fiov/coXioov y (var. /cal ; >15. 56. 129. 
Compl. Philo. Arab 3 ) 0 (sub — £ h ) ev rok /cryveaLv crov ; i/c ( rcov ) 
/3ov/coXlcov corresponds to 1jTvI3 , comp. Deut. 7:13; 28:4, 18, 51; 
y, if genuine, would indicate that the translator took '*2 as in the 
absolute state and co-ordinate with ' 2 ; it is altogether unnecessary 
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to assume that 0 read 'ni 'TIL Lev. 13:19 m2TQl$, iraiib MV12, 
where the second adjective modifies the first and the two represent 
a compound, white-reddish , the Greek has zohitish or reddish , 
ryXavyy? Xevtcatvovaa y (see Frankel, Einfluss , 165) 7 Tvppt^ovaa\ 
similarly 42 DTJ1S "pb 210, acfry \ev/cy rj (>F. 59) nrvppt- 
£ovcra ; ibid., 43 flj^b , Xev/cr] rj (AF. Sixt. > B) irvppl- 

£ovaa. I Esdr. 6:32(33) = II Esr. 6:12 flbZnb STjlEub, where 
the first infinitive is subordinate to the second, to alter (the law) 
so as to destroy , is misconceived as asyndetic co-ordination, aWa- 
%at (var. aWotcoaat') rj (/cal 243. Compl. Aid., but correctly chare 
19. 93. 108) acfravtaat (var. SiacjrOetpat'j . 

(c) In parallelismo membrorum: 

Job 3:10 "lix ISO Sb D'bbyS .... bIS, y wa-rrep e/e- 
rpcopa . ... rj ()> 3L Caspary^ (bcrirep vyrnot o'i ov/c elSov cjrcos. 

Job 5:26 1IH22 1IT"7 j nib^B . ... 2 (so Merx, Dillmann; pj 
nb^a; according to Beer nb-Q >©, doublet), coairep aero? copcpo? 
° icara icatpov avrov AlL@13S h ) Oept^opevo^ 0 (sub — 5 h ), rj 
(> 26. 106) coairep dtpeovta (var. dypcovta, dvpcovta^ aXcovo? (sub 
— <S h ) /ca#’ wpaz/ avv/coptaOeiaa. 

job 6:15 nysm bra raD (rabra p^sas p?), So-Trep x^pp 0 ^ 

. ... t) (/cal C) coairep /cvpa. 

job 6:16 . . . . rr rap ras 3 ab^s era ... n 
( 3511 : Dbsrr ra^b? rap rao trraprf Pf) otrtve's pie SievXafiovvro, 

vvv eirtireirrch/caatv pot coairep rj /cpvaraWos ireiryycos. 

Job 13:28 TQB , y coairep ipanov. 

Job 15:9 yjT I, rj tl gw lets. 

Job 26:2 n2TBVl , y (>157 /cal C) tlvl peXXets j3oy6elv. 0 
read fiD ‘ibb , V lb 7DT. 

Job 32:19 tVOXS, y (/cal 16. •331L) coairep (pvayryp. 

Ps. 14(15) :1 puT rj (rn 46 MSS.), y (S c - a ARU. 21. 39. 
55. 65. 67. 69. 80. 81. 99. 100-102. 106. 111-115. 140. 143. 144. 
150. 152. 154. 156. 162-167, 169. 170-175. 181. 183. 185. 187. 
189. 191. 193-197. 199. 200-206. 208. 212. 215. 219. 222. 223. 
227. 263. 278-286. 288-293. Compl. Aid. Orig. Theodor. £45S h m 
/cal rell; on the grouping of the MSS. of the Psalter see Rahlfs, 
Der Text des Septuaginta-Pscdters, 1907, ^8) rfc /caraa/cyvcoaei. 
Ps. 59(60) :ll = 107(108): ll n pin: rz 10), y (s c - a 
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(ipse fort del) RT> 13> 2 7 vid . 39 . 55 . 65-67. 69. 80. 81. 99 - 101 . 111 - 

111. 110-116. 150. 151. 156. 162-175. 177-180. 185. 187-191. 
193-196. 199-206. 208. 211. 212. 211-217. 219. 223. 261. 265. 
267-272. 271-277. 279-282. 281-286. 289-293. Compl. Aid. 
Theodor. A cd . Syr. Slav. Vindob. teal 210. 227. 283 m >rell; in 
107(108) : 11 S c>a, ART >rell) rfc oSrjyrjcrei pie. 

Ps. 93(91): 16 21m" 1 rj (sub —Alex.; teal 210; 77 ... . 

/ lot > 111 1 ) rk <TW7rapacrTrjcreTaL fioc . 

Ps. 113(111) :3 D 1 S p (pi certain MSS.), v (sub -r- Alex.) 

1 nos avOpclnrov. 

Prov. 20:9 ^22 "’MlDT , rj rk TrapprjcndaeTcu icaOapbs elvac enro 
apiapTLcbv. 

Hos. 11:10 yna, v (> 68 . 87. 91. 130. 228. 310. 311. Aid. 
25S h . Philo. Clem Al. /cal 97. 153. Compl. Orig. Bas M. Cyr Al. 

Chrys.) crvvrjTos. 

2 Ps. 57 (58): 9 b 5 D , rj e/erpoafia . 

(/) In the following places, the presence of the Greek disjunc¬ 
tive rests on a variant in the Hebrew text underlying ©, or the 
particle is part of a passage wanting in the text us receptus of 
but apparently present in the Hebrew text underlying 3: 

Exod. 7:9 cnjpielov 0 rj (ad£) T 6 /oa?° (>Arab 1,2 . £ h ) = 1S MS 

nsia / PI3V2. 

Exod. 12:11 / cal iravra (B a ) olfcerrjv tlvos (AF. alii) rj (/ cal 
AFM. 11. 16. 18. 19. 25. 29. 30. 52. 51. 55. 58. 59. 71-71. 76-78. 
81. 85. 108. 118. 130. 131. 131. 135. Aid. Orig. Cyr Al. Ag> h E$. 
Jac Nisib) dpyvpcbvyrov = £jC5 rCpEl 2 TS “22 bn/ “22 bn 
“C2 Mp2 "JTS. © took mS “22 in the sense of M2 Tb”; 
comp. Gen. 17:12, 13, 23, 27; Lev. 22:11. With go Slav. 
Ostrog. Arab 3 . 

Exod. 22:11(13) °rj al^pLaXcorov yevijrcu 0 (> A*F. 11. 16. 58. 
59. 77. 130. Hi~§> h ) = 11223 IS; comp. vs. 9, > 

Lev. 10:9 °rj (> 75) TrpocnropevopLevoov vpicov irpos to dvcnacmjpiov 0 
(>58) = raven bs DDM232 IS; comp. Exod. 28:39(13); 30:20; 
also 38:27 (10:32), >% 

Lev. 13:55 0 ia-TrjptcnaL iv tw ipiaricp rj iv t<S cmjpiovi rj iv rrj 
tcpoKTj 0 (> 72) = 2122 IS Tfir2 IS "1322 . . . . / S1H nnH3 
lnr»232 IS Timp2 . But see Frankel, Einfluss , 127. 
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Lev. 17:3 00 °f) (> 15 et Ambros. Georg.) rwv irpoarjXvrcov 
(+*7 BA) Tcov irpoa/cecfievcov 0 (>130*) ev vpuv°° (>GN. 16. 19. 
29. 30. 52. 54. 57. 73-77. 82. 84. 85*. 106. 108. 118. 128. 1311 
134. Compl. Cat Nic. Arab 1 - 3 . A codd - ed -. Cyr Al. j~JB) — "-1 

DDSIlTQ “OH; comp. vss. 8 and 10 , > ?£?. 

Lev. 17:4 /cal iirl 0 rrjv 9vpav° (t<x? dvpas 54. Cyr Al. in one 
citation tt}? Ovpas 59 rrj Ovpas 75) 0 Trjs a/crjvrj ?° (>15) rov pcap- 
rvpLov pL7] ( ela- 16. 74. 76. 128) evey/crj (-|-avro G. 57. 73 . 75 . 77 . 
85. 106. 130. 131. 134. Cat Nic. Arab 1 - 2 A codd,ed - avrov 54) — (G) 
0 0 coare (> N. 108) 0 iroirjaai avro (avrots 16. 30. 57 . 73. 77 . 85. 
130. 131. Cat Nic.)° (tr. 19. II 8) 00 (>Arab 3 ) ek (> 16. 29. 30. 
73. 77. 85. 130. 131. Cat Nic.) oXo/cavrcopca t) (> 15. Arab 3 ; ek 
G. 16. 19. 54. 57-59. 73. 75. 77. 85. 108. 131. Cat Nic.) acor^piov 
{-lov 18. 30. 64. 128. Lips.) °K vplcp (J5J A. 19. 30 >F. 59. 72; pr 
rep 55. Cyr Al.) Se/crov° (tr. 56) ek ooapirjv 00 /cal 0 ? (&)9 75*) 

av (eav 32. 75) crfya^r) e%co (>72; + castra Copt. Arab 3 ) 0 /cal 
(> 59. 72. 75. Cyr Al.) iirl rrjv Ovpav rrjs a/crjvrp ? rov piaprvplov 0 
(> 58) (ov 84) M ivey/c V avrb (>16. 52. 54. 74-77. 84. 106. 134. 
Cat Nic.) ^ (G) (the obelized passage > Compl. Arab 1 - 2 . Cyr Al. 
in one citation) chare (coaTrep 52. 57. 73. Cat Nic.) per] (BA. Cyr Al. 
>F. Sixt.) rrpoaevey/cai {-/ceiv 54. 75; + avro G. Arab 1 - 2 . F m ) hehpov 
(Scopa 134) Kvpiep (pr rep F. Sixt.; > BAN CyrAl.) arrevavn 0 rr)s 
a/crjvr}s° (>106; + T °v p^aprvpiov 55. 59. 64.74. 84. 106. 129. 134. 
Compl. Aid.) K vplov (pr rod 57. 73. Cat Nic.; > 55. 59. 64. Compl. 
Aid .) 00 (>19.53.56.108. 118) / IS'nn xb 12X2 b“X nns 5X1 
nrr m j n-nb Dpjisnb mrrb DTabnj is nby ins nvryb Samar.] 

pip [i]mpnb [is'an sb mi: bns nm bxi yinn in^n-w-i 

mn -1 'lib mrrb. According to Frankel, Einfitiss, 162, 

(3 is the result of a conflation of two readings (so already Grotius), 
while Samar, is dependent on <©. Presumably, however —note 
the homoio-teleuton 1 fc$"Qn .... 1 ^ 2 H—, the conflation was 
already present in the Hebrew text underlying while Samar, 
represents an attempt at disaskeuastic correction: "p772 in 12772*1 
for yim mzr Tvss i» 

Lev. 20:10 avOpcorros o? av pLOL^evarirai yvvahea ° avSpos, t) o? av 
pLOL%evar)raL yvvat/ca rov rrXrjaiov 0 (rov rrXrjaiOV f) avSpos nvos 53 
> Damasc.) / MSS. = T 2 tf 1 J 12 K DK pXr ^28 2 \S 1 

inn nx FS 2 T J “ 12 X text, recept. 
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Lev. 25:47 rd> TrpoarjXvTfp rj ra> rrapoUcp / HuirYl “CO (10 MSS. 
Samar. JEST 0 -win text, recept.). 

Num. 14:23 -r* (G. Arab 1 * 2 ) °aU’ t}° (aXk'a 19. 59. 108. 129. 
Compl. ) ra re/cva avrd)v pier ipiov a)8v ( + arjpiepov Compl. ; tr. Copt. ; 
arjpiepov without o)Se 85 m . 130*), oaot ovk ocSaacv dyadov (-0d 19. 
44. 54. 74-76. 84. 106. 108. 118. 134. Slav. Ostrog. Georg.) t) 
(AFGM. 16. 18. 28-30. 32. 52. 54-58. 71. 73. 77. 82. 83. 128-131. 
Compl. Aid. Lips. Cat Nic. Cyr Al. A codd,ed * S h et Slav. Ostrog. 
Georg. iE ovSe rell) /ca/cov (-/ca 19, etc., as above), i ra? vecorepos 
diretpos (>75), tovtols Scbao) (8co 16. 53. 73. 77. 131*) rrjv 7 rjv > 
See the writer’s “Studien im griechischen Alten Testament,” I, 
ZA W., XXVII (1907), 235. 

Num. 30:3 rj 0 op la rjr at opcapiG) (-/ioV 19. 136. Ang. )>54)° (tr. 
BN. 75. 129. Orig. Cyr Al. A codd,ed * and with the reading op/aapLO) 
44. 74. 76. 82. 106. 134) = S = *©» ncs; IX / nsX XXb . 

Deut. 13:6(7) 0 i/c 1 rarpos aov rj ( et Arab 1 ) 0 (>Slav. Ostrog.; 
sub — G) ifc pLr/rpos aov (> 58. Cypr. Jul Firmic. Pacian.) = Samar. 

T-x p IK p/T-K p. 

I Kings 14:41 rl ()> A. 245. 247) on ovk direKpldijs (-#77 A. 
247) T&) hovXcp aov arjpiepov ; rj (BA. 121 m pr *. 29. 55. 71. 106. 
134. 242. 245. 246 ei Sixt. 121) iv ipiol rj iv ’I covadav rep via) 
piov rj (> 44) aSt/CLU] 00 K vpie °o deos ’ laparjX 0 (>44)°° ()> 121. 
jfj^codd. ed.^ SrjXovs (-ols 106 -os 254)* 000 00 /cal iav (eZ 93. 82. 
108) °rahe elirrj (- v s 44. 74. 93. 106. 120. 121. 123. 134. 247. Aid. 
-ols 82. 108)° (t a Se etirrjs N. 29. 52. 55. 56. 54. 71. 92. 119. 144. 
236. 242. 244-246. Cat Nic.), °Sbs ^ (>44. 74. 106. 134. 247 iv 
121) to) Xaq> aov *1 aparjX 0 ( iv tw Xaq> ahucla 19 iv raj X. rj a. 108 
iv tco X. 82. 93 iv ray X. aov T. 1 ) a. 14. 29. 52. 55. 56. 64. 71. 92. 
119. 144. 236. 242. 244-246. Cat Nic. ™ X. <roi, T. 123 ev T © 
SovXco aov I. fj a. 245) 00 {ciut si ita est in popnlo tuo hciec iniqui- 
tas 11 ) oaiOTrjTCL 000 (> Compl.)/ DT2n {"DPI . See Wellhausen, 
Driver, ad locum. 

IV Kings 2:16 °ev t 5> ’lopSavy 0 (sub -r- )> 19. 82. 93. 108. 

Compl. = A) 7 ) (> AN. 19. 74. 92. 93. 106. 108. 134. 158. 245. 
Compl. Aid. & h . Slav. Ostrog.) > p?. 

I Esdr. 9:4= Ezr. 10:8 Svolv (Svo 19. 108) rj > % 

Job 9:12 rj tls ipel / '£ . 

Prov. 6 : 8 ab yj rropevdijn ktX. (sub — S h . Alex. > Compl.) > pf. 
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Prov. 20:21(27) ° rj Xv^vos 0 (A. 106. 149. 248. 252-254. 260. 
296. Compl. seal X. 297) >P?. 

Isa. 41:22 rj (-[-/tat 26) ra irporepa / rVDlBfcOn , possibly rests 
on a misconception. 

Lam. 2; 13 rj re — H/Jl plur. MSS. / tl'Q text, recept. 

Cant. 8:4 ’A Al. iv (Tat?) hoprcaaiv rj iv iXctcjroLS rrjs %copas = 

rrran mb-xn ix rmnsn > % 

Sir. 51:24 rj (S^ c - a . 253 + Tl 248 3L / cal 23) Xeyere ( eXrjyere 
253) > %]. 

Isa. 29:15 rj (> ^T. 49. 90. 144. 308. CD) a repels rroiovpev }$. 
Isa. 40:14 °rj (>36 prm ns eSco/cev avrco 87. 91. 198. Aid; sic 
nisi 7 rapeSco/cev 97. 228. 309) rts irpoeSco/cev avrcp /cal avrarroi>oQr)- 

aerau avrco 0 («. 26. 49. 86. 90. 104. 106. 233. 239. 306. Alex. 
Georg. Slav. ISCD) y 

(gr) In the following passages, the identification with the 
Hebrew remains an unsolved problem: 

Isa. 3:6 rj (]>26 teal 41. 303. 305. 307. Aid. *53) rov ohcelov 
( ol/cov 93 7r Xrjer(ov 303-305. 307) / ST2 . 

Isa. 8:8 teal acjreXel curb rrjs 'lovSatas avOpcoirov os Svvrjcrerai 
/cecfraXrjv apac rj (et X c> b A. 106) Bvvarov avvreXecjaciQai rt / “5rfl 

tt nans tj -p'u rm m. 

Isa. 10:15 bs av ns aprj pa/3Sov rj £vXov ( -j- vr\rco6rjaerai %vXov^ / 

yy xb nos D'ins titto nx oira r*:nj. 

Isa. 17:7 /caXdfirj rj (/cat 147) <u? pd>yes iXatas / FTT 7p*~ Fibb" . 
Isa. 23:13 rj (A* et 106 aXXa Slav. Mosq.) real avrrj rjprjpcorac 
enro rcbv ’A aavpicov / [TPI fc$b C>T! PIT . 

Dan. 6:17(18) ® orreos prj air ’ avrebv apdrj o A avcrjX fj 6 /3aenXevs 
avrov avaairaarj be rov Xcuacov / b^-"2 122 SCTTH xb , para¬ 
phrastic. 

Hos. 6:9 E' rj 7 rapo&evovras els ^v^ep Soa rrjs elScoXoirouas 
avrebv rrjs aOeptrov / IHST ~T! D"I TO *QH . 

(5) Doubled: rj .... rj 

1. In Hebrew: 

(1) ... . (according to Driver in the English Gese- 

nius, Oxford, 1906, rare; he cites two instances, Lev. 5:1 and 
Lev. 13:48, 51; the former is correct and is recognized by ; 
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the latter example rests on an erroneous conception of the passage 
which also underlies the rendering of EV: whether it he in (the) 
warp, or tcoof; of linen, or of woollen. Rather translate: or in 
the icarp or woof, whether it be of icool or linen. The two alter¬ 
nates are 1IC (vs. 48) and 2T" IS *IT- ; in each of these, again, 
'2± and CTluS are alternates) : 

Lev. 5:1 /cal outo? pcaprv ? rj (el A > 129) ecopa/cev fj (el A) 
avvoihev, comp. U testisque fuerit, quod aut ipse vidit, nut con - 
scius est / ST IS mS"i IS TJ Sim. 

A -J ^ J -* 

Lev. 25:49 eh rcov aSeXcj)cov aov Xvrpcoaerai avrov fj (128 2) 
a£e\<£o? °°7 rarpos avrov ° fj uto?° (>72. 85) aSeXcfrov irarpos 00 
(>130) Xvrpcbaerai avrov / 1" “2 IS 1TI IS ! 1-bST VHS2 ”S 
l;bST . First the generic word ( 222 ), then the particulars ( 2 n £). 

Lev. 5:2 77 W iav a^qrai iravros repaypcaros a/cadaprov, fj dvrjcn - 
paiov dqpiaXcorov (elsewhere = ri£ n 2) a/cadaprov fj rcov dvTjaipiai'cov 
/3SeXvy pcarcov (rcov) atcadaprcov fj rcov dvrjaipiaicov /crqvcov rcov a/ca- 

edprcov / nbn:n is ns"2i: rrn nb2:2 is s B ro izi brz s:<n tts 

S 2 I 2 Y">3 nbn :2 IS nS "22 rcznz . On the Greek text see above 
a. 2 . a; on the variant ypw at the same place. 

(2) IS .... ; that is to say, the first of the alternate dis¬ 
junctives is not expressed in Hebrew at all. As the examples 
will show, there is, as a rule, no agreement in the Greek codices 
with regard to the employment of a double disjunctive, where the. 
Hebrew has only one: 

Lev. 5:6 fj (59. Euseb.) apcvaha fj %ipiaipav e£ alycov / H —"22 


u'vj nr;: is. 

Lev. 13:24 avya^ov rqXavyes Xev/cov ° fj vrrorrvppi^ov fj e/cXev/cov° 
(83. Slav. Ostrog. A codd * ed ‘, correct as far as the sense goes, 
although against the accentuation. Other readings: fj ( vrvo )- 
7 Tv(p)p[^ov 72. 74-76. 106. 134. Aid., a contracted reading, but 
otherwise correct; (vrro)rrv(p)pL^ov fj e/cXev/cov B. rell = the 
same, but with omission of Xev/cov, A, yields the same sense. Cor¬ 
rupt readings: 77 Xev/cov 77 vrrorr. e/cX. Arab 3 , rj X. 77 e/cX. vttott. 53, 
77 e/cX. Xev/cov (vrro)rr. 29. 56, rj e/cX. rrvp. Compl., 77 e/cX. X. it. 77 

€ k \. i29)/n:nb is n: 2 T 2 "s n:nb dt:. 

Lev. 13:52 fj (FM. 16. 18. 30.' 32. 53. 56. 58. 64. 72-74. 76. 
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77. 82. 106. 108. 118. 128. 131. Compl. Aid. Lips. Cat Nic. Slav. 
Mosq. A et 75) iv toZ? ipeols °rj iv to?? \lvoIs° F) / IX TT £2 
DTYEE2 . 

Lev. 13:59 ipLarlov rj (72 13) °ipeov rj aTtirirvivov 0 ()> A) / PIC 

D^n^sn is . 

Lev. 22:1 ?} (Lips m . )> rell) \€7rpo? peW / HT IX T“PH . 

Num. 9:10 (AM m . 15. 16. 19. 28. 30. 32. 11. 52. 51. 57. 61. 
73. 71. 76. 77. 82-85. 106. 118. 130. 131. 131. Aid. Lips. Cat Nic. 
Clirys. Slav. A codd - ed - ei without vpuv 75 )>rell) (eV) vpuv° (^58. 
59. jE = «S) rj (> 51. 59. 75. 106. Arab 1 * 2 ) iv raZ? yeveais vpiebv / D^b 
DjTHlb IS. 

Num. 15:3 rj (56. Compl.) oXo/cdpTrwpLa rj Ova lav / H27 IS ubj. 
Ibid., rj ( 11 . 106. IE eav N el rell) piev euro rd)v fiowv rj curb tojv 

TTpofidrcov i -jxsn ] m a is npzn ip . 

Num. 15:11 rj (58. Slav. Ostrog.) itc tmv irpo^arcov rj i/c tmv 
aly&v / U'W2 IS D m W222 . 

Deut. 13:7(8) rj (19. 108. 118) tmv iyyi^ovTcov croc rj rdiv 
pea/epav euro crov / "7J"J D^pPHn IS *pbx D^ 2 ^pH . 

Deut. 15:21 fj (59. Copt. Georg, A codd * ed. 33 'j ^coXov rj ru(f>X6v / 

nv is ncs. 

Deut. 22:6 rj (11. 51. 58. 71. 75. 106. 131. Wz) voggok t> 
MOL? /OPS?2 IS DTnsx. 

Jud. 11:31 rj (75) Vios rj dvyarrjp / T\2 IS “H . 

I Kings 11:6 rj (11. 106. 120. 131. Aid. Slav. Ostrog.) iv iroX- 
XoZ? rj iv oXiyois / X2T22 IX ITQ . 

In first two of the following three instances, the copulative 1 
which serves to introduce a new case is ignored in the translation; 
in the third, the 1 is a necessary element which should not have 
been ignored: 

Lev. 13:29 rj avBpl rj yvvat/ct (Orig. in Cat Nic. /cal . ... rj 
. . . . F. Sixt. teat .... /cal .... rell) /PITTS IS TZTXl . 

Lev. 13:38 rj avBpa rj yvvai/ca (53 /cal . ... rj ... . rell)/ 
HITS IS 71TS1. 

Lev. 11:22 rj (A) Bvo rpvyovas rj Bvo voggov<; Trepiarepcov/ TYT1 

n:v pn te is d" nn. 

More than two alternatives: 

Lev. 7:11(21) rj av a\jr7]Tai iravros irpay pharos a/caOdprov , rj euro 
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aica6apcria<; avOpdnrcov rj tcop rerpaTroSojp tcov atcaOdprav rj iravTOS 
/38e\vypaTOS aicaOdpTOv / ~ZT~iZZ *X DIN rX'EEE X’EIi SEE "3PI 
j|>- IN 

Lev. 17:3; 22:27 rj (Theod.; in 22:27,53) pocr^ov rj irpofiaTov 
rj alya / 7" 7X 2'"Z *iX "ITT . 

Deut. 17:3 y (11. 51. 71-76. 106. 131. Lucif Cal.) to, ^Xtco ^ 

rrj ae\yvr] rj iravri tu>v etc tov tcoapov tov ovpavov — PH": IS —‘ '2 "E' 

z"zz~ xes bcb / '1" zzz'-'. 

Dent. 22 :G rj (53) ev Trj oSa> rj iirl iravrl SevSpec rj eirl tt}? 

7 >> / yxn b" “ix y> b" --he. 

Lev. 22:22 rj (55. A codd,ed * e f £ ^ re H) rv<fiXbv ° rj awTeTpififie- 
vov° ()>Arab 1,2 ) rj yXoraaoTpirjTOV rj pLvppcrjfCiorvTa ° rj (/cal 54. 75) 
yjr cop ay pc cbvT a ° (>B*) rj eyovTa / "pin IX "oil* IX mz? 

nsr ix ct» ix nbr* ix. 

(3) 1 .... : 

Exod. 22:1(5) fj (51. 11. 16. IS. 25. 30. 52. 51. 57-59. 73. 77. 
78. 130. Cat Xic.) ra fteXTtaTa (var. fcdWcaraj tov aypov avTOv rj 
(AFM. 14. 10. 18. 19. 25. 52-57. 59. 64. 71. 73. 74. 77. 78. 84. 
85. 118. 129. 130. 134. Compl. Cat Xic. HE teal rell) °Ta / 3 eXTcaTa 
(var. /ca'XXtcrTa) ° (>75. 70. 106 ) tov dpLireXcbvos avTOv/ 1HTC CC“"C 
T-“r CuTCT. 

Josh. 8:20 rj (71) cb$e rj cobe / Him . 

I Kings 25:30 prjpia rj (Aid.) pufcpov rj jxeya / b^HIO )Cp "C" . 
Xote Lev. 22:23 rj (58 teal rell) /xo'er^o v rj irpofiaTov / TVC1 

n-i. 


I Kings 12:3 rj (19. 108 ei Compl. A codd,ed * fj Greg.) /xocr^oz/ 
tAo? etXrjffia °°rj ()>44) ovov ( + ^ 44) ° tlvos etXrjcfra 0 ()> 74. 100. 
120. 134. Aid. Georg. Slav. Iren.) 00 (>71. 1211 245. 247. Theod.) 
rj TLva ()>44) fcaTeSwaaTevaa °vpid)v rj Tiva i%e7r(ecra, rj i/c %e(,p o? 

r<Vo? ei\y<j>a° (>44)=rxn ‘rripb "e -irem *nnpb "E ire rx 
re -rei ■■m^r M : rxi -rp>" re/-e rx . . . . -re rx 
l:o ‘nir . With & go mlt. MSS. zs. 


i 

fmm 


(4) CXI .... CX: 

I Chr. 21:12 rj (]> 19. 74. 93. 108. Compl. Ambr.) Tpia ett/ 
Xipiov , rj TpeU pirjvas . . . . rj Tpets fjpiepas / CZH CTC ‘Jib — CX 

c~r rebe ext ... . E"E” rrzbz bxl 
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( 5) T . . . . ft: 

I Esdr. 8:24= Ezr. 7:26 iav re /cal Oavarw iav re /cal npcopta^ 
y (py B. 55 /cal N) apyvpi/cy %ypia rj curayooyfj / ■jH TiTCb " 

■picabi TODyb ft fonrab. 

2. In a passage wanting in : 

Num. 15:6 orav irotyre avrov fj (B£ h ^>AF. rell) eh oXo/cavrcopa 
rj eh Ova iav, 

(c) y alternating ivith a negative 

Exocl. 15:11 2 ovre iv SwaareLais, ovre iv ayiaapS) i^iao)dyval 
Tis Svvycrerai , rj /card tl yovv opoicoOyvai (s. Field) free for i~D"-D *12 

u-ip- -ns; nr <:5 “•a mrr D'bia. 

Ezek. 3:5 f. Slotl ov 7rpo9 Xaov .... ovSe i rpo? Xaou9 rroXXovs 
aXXo(j)d)vov 9 rj aXXoyXcbaaov 9 oi)Se ariftapovs ry yXcbacry ovra<; does 
not belong here; see above a. 2. 6. Note that © read ba Kbi 
D'“"i = £11/ sb (2 sb). 

Job 34:8 rj comes from © as a continuation of vs. lb; in the 
original © it undoubtedly read ovSe as a continuation of ov% dpap- 
rcbv ovSe aaeftyaas = y\22 **2 ... . vs. 65. The following tran¬ 
script will show in vss. 6-8 the parts coming from © and therefore 
wanting in the pre-Origenian ©: 

2T5K b ^ 6 iyjrevcraTO 8e rep /cpipari pov 

| 2'Z2 ^bn ®(S h ) fiiatav to fieXos piov avev ahucias. 

* m /2 7 X. rh avyp coarrep Tco/3, 

! D h 7J3 :^b nniZT Xttlvoov pv/crypiapov (bairep vScop ; ^ 

*pX *b'J2 UV m2rb rHJSl 8 — ov% apaprcov (-ravcov fcs) ovSe aae/3y- 

cra9 J, ? ohov° (249 rj ovS ov B. Sixt. 
ovSe A. 23. ©13 y ovS oXco 9 260 ovS 
oXco 9 X c * a C. 110. 137-139. 147. 157. 
160. 161. 248. 250-259. 261. Compl. 
1L ov 8 0 X 09 Aid. ov SoXo>9 106) /coivco- 
vycras (-f-oSoO 9LC) per a (-\-rd)v 106. 
alii) 7T0L0VVTC0V ra avopa , 

The insertion from © )> ©13: note that both read ovhe in vs. 8; 
vs. 75 alone )> 261. On the other hand, we find the obelized 
passage in vs. 8 > 139. 147. 256. 
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II. fj INTERROGATIVE 

(a) In Disjunctive Interrogation 

1. irojepov . ... Hebrew DX .... n , 6 H .... H . 7 

2. m ... . rj, Hebrew DX(1) . . . . H , 8 IX . . . . fi , 9 

i . . . . n , 10 n . . . . n , 11 . . . . n , 12 dx . . . . dx , 13 

. . . . DX . 14 Invariably a formal alternative. In two instances, 15 
tl yap; precedes. 


Note. — Isa. 29:16 pg ipei to irXdapLa . ... ; r) to iroirjpa Tip 
■Roiriaavji Verb T2X Ijri .... JTJ57J “1250 'D. 

The interrogative force was derived from the preceding “",2“ DX 
-wo 1 “SVI, oi>x &)? 6 irrjXos tov /cepapLew ? XoytaOrjaeaOe (-Orjcre- 
Tac X* *) ;. 


6 Job 7:12 7T. 0d\a<r<rd etp.t ij SpaKtov; / *pn ax "ox ovi. The alternative in this case 
is not a real one excluding the other, but merely a formal one (synonym). 

7 Job 13:7 f. 7T. ovk eVavrt Kvptov AaAetre, evavn 5e avrov <f>0eyyea0€ SoXov; i) (ei A. 254 apa 256 

in doublet) vTioo-rews. / pNiun VIED rpian rain ibn nbiy rain bxbn («s 

read bxb xbn). The translator of his own accord introduces a formal, alternative con¬ 
struction, where the Hebrew leaves the two questions unrelated even on their formal side, 
although it is true that we find in Hebrew not infrequently H • • • • H with the force of 

• • • • n (see below). With still greatej freedom Job 7:1 f. w. ovx't ireLparripiov eo-nv 6 /Sio? 
av0pu}TTov e7ri. rrj? yij? . . . . ; Y) toairep 0epdnuiv ynx by tnaxb xns xbn 

— mys • 

8 Twenty-seven times in (5, 7 in 2, once in Al. Examples: Gen. 37:8 p.*? (3a<rtAeva>r /3ao-tAev- 
o-et? e<£’ 7j/4a?, rj /cvptevwv /cvptev<ret? blD'Dil blDD DX 13^37 "fb^D “pTOn? 

Job 8 :3 p.i? 6 /cvpto? aSt/ojiret KpLvuiV, T) 6 ra irdvra 7rotTj<ra9 rapa£et to SiKaiov; / bXn 

P“D nV 1 ’ ‘HE DX1; Hab. 3:8 p.*} ev 7rorap.ots a>pyto-0rj?, Kvpte; i) ev noTop.ol<; 6 0vp.6s aov; 0 ij 
(/U- 1 ? Alex.) ev 0a\aao"tj to opp.Tjp.a <rov;° (>£$*) / “|dx D*nrM ax mn^ mn a-nmnn 

d*d dx. 

^ Jud. 18:19 p.ij (ij 44. 54. 59. 76. 82. 84. 106. 134 ei 75) aya0ov elvai ae .... tj (ei 75 p.T) 134 vid) 
yev€<T0aC ae / invn nx .... “jnvn nrjn? iv Kings 6:27 ^ (> 82 . 93 .ios. compi. $ 1 .ed.) 
a7ro olAojvo? rj (/cat 236. 242) a7ro Atjvov; / apvi pa ix pan pan. 

10 Ps. 49(50): 13 p.ij (prm 182: ov Greg. Nyss.) </>dyop.at Kpea ravpuiv ; ^ (dAA’ ov8e Cyr Al.) 
atp.a rpa yu>v it Lop. at; / nnirx DTiny an nr-ax nm baixn. 

11 Four times in (£, once in 2. E. g., Ruth 1:13 w {nai <311. ed.. Georg.) clvtovs irpo<r8e$<-<r0(: 
. . . . ; ij (/cat N. 29. 30. 55. 56. 58. 63. 71. Aid. % i- ed., Georg. 35 ei 75 ^ Slav.) auroi? /caTao-xe^>j- 

<re(T0e . . . .; /— n:ayn ]nbn — r.rmrn pibn «® read cnbn). 

12 Four times in (S. E. g., Job 8:11 p.?? (ai<77rep ov Chrys.) 0aAAet nairvpos avev OSaro?; 0 rj 
v\f/co0Tjo’€Tcu /Sovto/jlov ° (’A2 t) 7rArj0ut'07jcreTat e’Ao?) avev 7 rorov; / xjiy nyn xbn xia; nxrpn 

ni)a iba nnx- 

13 Job 6:12 p.y j to-xi/? \L0u)v rf tax^? p-ou; tj (>Chrys.) at aap/ce? p.ou etatv x a ^ K€ ^ aL > / DX 

mn: -’nirn dx ->n d d^dx. 

11 Job 27:10 p-ij e'x«t Tiva 7rappTj<Tta9 evavn avrov; ij a/? €7rt/caAe(rap.eVov avrov etaa/covaerat 
avrov; / ny ban mbx xipi aayni i-in by cx . But see the preceding verse. 

15 Job 4:17; 21:4. 
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3. el var. t ? 16 .... 77, 11 Hebrew DX(1) . . . . Pi , 18 IX . . . H , 19 

t. — 20 — — 21 ■ 22 * 23 

I , n .... 1 1 , 1 . . . . 

4. 7 ?, that is, the initial question is not marked by an 

interrogative particle. 24 Hebrew: DX . . . . Pi , 25 IX . . . . P>, 26 

1 .... n, 2 M ... . 28 

5. In a number of passages, the double question is due to cor¬ 
ruption in the Greek texts, 29 or to a plus representing a reminis¬ 
cence from elsewhere, 30 or to freedom of translation, 31 or to inexact 
exegesis, 32 or to a variant in the “Vorlage.” 33 


16 In classical Greek, ^ ^ is found mainly in epic literature, both in direct and 

indirect questions; ei .... rj also outside the epic literature and never in direct questions 
(Kiihner-Gerth, II-, §589, 12 and 14). ei in direct questions is peculiar to New Testament 
Greek (Blass, § 77, 2; Blass calls attention to the usage in (G and designates it, in agreement 
with Viteau, as a Hebraism, “als Ubersetzung fur hebr. H one fails, however, to see 
how the Hebrew influence should have induced the use of ei in preference to norepov or p.rj). 
The variation in the codices is such that it is impossible to tell whether r) . . . . r) or 


ei .... r) was the original. E. g., in indirect questions, Num. 13:19(18) /cal 6\fje<r0e .... t'ov 
A a'ov . . . . , ei (f) AF. 29. Compl. Lips.) io-xvporepos ecrxu/ rj do-fleri]?, rj (ei AF. 16. 18. 32. 54. 56. 
131. Cat Nic. Aug. Slav. Ostrog. /cal ei 75) oAiyoi eivlv r) ttoAAoi; ibid., 20(19) /cal xi? T) 

y9j . . . . , 77 (ei AM. 15. 16. 18. 32. 44. 52. 64. 71. 74-76. 106. 118. 130. 131. 134. Compl. Lips. Cat Nic. 


Aug. Georg. &codd. ed. 13i£^h<£) Ka\rj iaTLV r) novrjpa • /cat xiVe? ai 7roAet? . . . . , i) (B. 15. 29. 54. 75. 
106, Compl, E> < 3lcodd. ed. ei rell) ev T€LXVP €<Tt ' v V * v areixto-Tat?; ibid., 21(20) /cat xi? r) yr), r) (ei 
GF Holmes-Parsons N. 15. 16. 18. 32. 44. 56. 61. 74. 76. 106. 118. 130. 131. 134. Georg. 3codd. ed.) 

TTioiv rj napeinevr), rj (BF. 29. 82. 15 ei rell) eanv ev avrrj SevSpa rj ov. For direct questions comp., 
e. g., Jud. 20:28 ei (S> 1. ed ) 7rpoo-0u)jaee ext e^eA0eie .... rj enio-xupiev ; IlChron. 18:5 ei nopevdu) 
. ... rj eniax^', Isa. 66:8 ei (rj X) dtSivev yr\ ev r)p.epa jaia, rj /cat erexOrj e'0yo? ei? ana^;. 

17 Frequently we meet with the variant ei. When ei precedes, the combination ei . ... ei 
ensues. But we may be dealing with mere orthographic variants (itacism). 

18 Twenty-nine times. Job 13:25 is included, on the assumption that (G read £X1 PX1 • 

19 Eccl. 2:19; 11 : 6 . 20 H Cliron. 19:2. 21 Num. 13 : 19(18). 22jyiicah6:7. 

23 Micah 6: 8. It is also possible that (5 read "Plnn "Pin • 

21 E. g.. Josh. 5:13 17 /u.exepo? el rj TuiV vnevavTLOiV} / “|*"H2bb PX PPX l^bn* Job 22:3 Tt 
yap; precedes. 

25 Ten times. 26j 0 b 38:31. 27 Job 40:24(29). 

28 Mai. 2:13 ((G read , pX)I and took the rest as a question; prm ei 22. Chrys. /cal ei 

31 ms. ed.). 

29 Isa. 28:24 p.r) f>A rjv rrjv r)i*epav aporpiacrei 6 aporpiiov; rj (ei 62 apparently a corruption for 
ei? 22. 36. 48. 93. 144. 147. 308; ov 26) cnropov npoeT 0 tp.d<Tei (prm rj 22. 36. 48. 62. 93. 144. 147. 308; in 

that case m .... v = .... n) . nns"’ 3nrb tnnn unm crn bin. 

30 Isa. 50:2 17 e/3 apwa to oS? p.ov t ov eiaraKovcrat 239. 306, a reminiscence from 59:1. 

31 Job 34:12 oitj Se tov Kvpiov aTona iroLrjceiv; rj 6 7 ravxo/cpdxu)p Tapaijei Kpiaiv; The Hebrew 

lias the same thought in an asseverative form: XI "'“BIT XI IX I - *5 X IX 

bsee mr ; Isa. 59:1 p .77 ovk icrxdet r) x €L P Ki/piou tov crUurai; ij eftapvvev tl ou? avrov Toil p.r) 

eiaaKovaaL; / rmira i:ts mas scbn :Piznrra mm -p msp xb in. with stm 

greater freedom Job 9:26 77 (ei 106. 137-139. 147. 161. 248. 250. 252. 255. 256. 258. 261. Compl. Chrys. 

> It) /cal ecTtv vav<riv ix^o? oSou, rj aexo v ireTop.evov £h)Tovvto<; fiopav; nPX PT^IX PI" *E*n 

bsx ibr 'orjt ~m:s. 

32 Job 40 :3(8) f. ocei Se .... 17 PpaxUov trot eo-rt^; qi .... 2X1 .... • 

( G (ei A evidently in an interrogative sense) took the conditional particle (= Arabic ^L’in 
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(6) In Single Interrogation 

Hebrew: H, 3 * Dl$(*l), 3& D^H, 36 no particle. 37 
For r) in the single question, we meet with the variants et, 38 ^. 39 
In a number of passages, the presence of the interrogative 
particle is due to freedom of translation, 40 or to a variant in the 
“Vorlage.” 41 


the sense of an interrogative (= Arabic ). Ezek. 28:3 py ao^urepo ? e! av tov AavtrjA; rj (A. 

Sixt. > BQ. 48. 51. 231. Com pi.) ao<f>oi ktA. ; / bD baPDTE PPS DD11 H3H , apparently 
taken as an interrogative (ft$ = Orig.). Ibid., 4 f. p'r) ev Trj imaTrjpy aov . ... rj (AQ. 23. 26. 36. 
42. 48. 49. 51. 62. 68 . 87. 88 . 90. 91.106.147. 228. 231. 233. 239. 306. Coro pi. Aid. Hieron.) kv rrj ttoAA rj 
emaTripr] aov / inttDn 212 — inttarn , understood in the same manner. 

33 Jer. 11:15 p.r) evx ai Kai <pea ayia a<f>e\ovaiv ano aov tov /capias aov, rj tovtoi? Sta^ev^#; = 

■’?bnn (or cs) ix ■'ansi two nay; rip i© 2 i anmn/imp iiE 2 i o^n 
irbyri ts "oron ■'a "pbya nay;- Jer.u: 9 ^ (t x) .... >j («<.; 22 .36.48.si. 
62. 88 . 96 .198.231) w * tk : = nxc"... mnnn / naSD • • • • rpnn nab oab 

may be a repetition of jb Cjlbb ) at the end of the preceding verse, or we have haplography 
in the “ Vorlage ”). Contrast Jud. 11:25 tov SiKaaapevov SUr^v 54. 55. 59. 75 in a doublet = 

/ 3^ iiin* In the following passages, the restoration of the “Vorlage” cannot be 
attempted : Job 37 : 20 jttrj 0ij3Ao? rj ypapparevq / *|b Ish. 23:8 p'r) rfaauv (r)aaov r voauv 

147) iariv, rj ovk iaxvec; / Isa. 40:19 pr) (/caiEuseb.) einova knoir)aev tcktuv 

. • • • rj (tf c - a - P° stea ras . 36. 48. 51. 90. 93. 106.109. 144. 228. 233. 302. 308. Slav. Mosq. et 33) bp.oiup.oi 
KareaKtvaaev avror; / nmn pcaan sms ncs mpnm • • • • tnn icd been • 

34Thirty-one times in (5, twice in ’A, 3 times in 2, 3 times in 0. E. g., Exod. 10: 7 V 7 (py 
32 ei 5e prj 19. 108 apa 75 13) eiSevat /3ovAet on a 7 rdA<vAev AiyvnTOs; / P"7P C*TCP 

D*nsE. 

35 Three times in (£, 3 times in ’A, once in 2, twice in 0. E. g., Job 6:30 ” rf d Aapvy£ pov 

ovx'f- " {ovx'i be 6 A. pov 249. Aid ovx'i Se Kai ° b. pov AL) avveatv p.eAeTa; / >$b ■'DH 

Him • In 111 second part of a double question; but the first part was turned by the trans¬ 
lator into an asseveration (with inserted negative) : ov yap £a tiv iv y\uaar) pov olSikov / 

nbiy ■'jiirbn. 

36 Job 6:13 first half (>251.261. 13) rj ovk eir' > av tu eirenoiOeiv; / “Q "'P1TP ((5 

evidently read ‘■Q). 

37 1 Kings 21 : (15) 16 rj (AN. 19. 29. 44. 55. 56. 71. 74. 93. 106. 108. 119-121. 134. 158. 243-246. 
Compl. 37 82 py\ rell >B. 247) eAaTTovp.at kiri\r\piTTuv cyu / "ICI"! • I Kings 22:15 

rj (ei 71. 10P. 242. 247. Aid. 17 134 A > 15 ) aypepov r)pypa 1 ktA.; / ‘ "'P^Hn DT^Pk • 

38 E. g., I Kings 10:11, 44. 56. 74. 106. 120. 134. 144. 158. 246. 

39 E. g., ibid., 23. 

4011 Kings3:25 tj («ai 158 >A) ovk 0 Idas / • Job 41:2(3) 0 17 oi>x 1° (A 23 > (C ei cet) 

7rdcra 17 V7r’ 0 vpavov iprj ia tiv; / xm ba pnp. isa. 37 : 11 ^ (^aoq. 24 . 26 . 49 . 

86. 106. 109. 198. 233. 302. 305. Georg, prj 41 rj <rv 239. 306. <rv rell) ovk ^k ouo-a? / Pl^^Tl; Pm. 

41 II Kings 14 : 13 t) ex TOV (noparos tov ^atrtAew? kt\.; / pban 131)31 (= feat €K tov AaAetv 
tov ^acrtAea Compl.; A feat e#c tov 7 rapeA0etv tov |3.) ; Job 35:3 ° rj epels (+TI xaTev^vvet aot y) 249. H) 
Tt rroujau bpapTuv ;' (tf c. a. AC. 23. 55. 106. 110. 137-139. 147. 157. 160. 250-256. 258-261. Aid. 5^13C) 
/■TiSttrTa b^px r\iz “7b 730*^ nrxp (^stikta. compi.); 38:14 rj av \ af3ii)v yr/v 

nr)\bv eVA aaa <; frov / CPIP ")^2nD 1DPPP . Jer. 2:10 JJ (55* «( rell) yiyov.v Totavra = 

rs*iD nnn:n/nxT 3 nnin pi. 
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III. rj COMPARATIVE 

1. The adjective in the comparative , 42 but also, in keeping with 
the Hebrew, in the positive . 43 Verbs may and may not have 
fxaXkov after them . 44 The variants in the codices consist in the 
parallel constructions: the genitive of comparison , 45 irapa or vir'epP 
We meet also with the variant r/Vep . 47 The Hebrew equivalent 
is p . 48 

2. Phrases: 

[а) aXXo ti = IV Kings 9:35 (varr. a\X’ rj A aW 

otl rj 119; aXXo rty 253. 244). 

( б ) 7 rplv rj , construed with the infinitive , 49 the indicative of the 
aorist 50 or future , 51 the subjunctive of the aorist , 52 or with an adverb 

Note. —Hos. 6:6 is fcCl taken freely in the sense of . A 
different text underlies Job 20:2 /cal ov X l avviere piaXXov fj /cal 
iyco / *2 Mnn “fi33D1; Prov. 27:6 77 e/covaia j ; perhaps 

also Ps. 132(133) :1 ti /caXov rj tl repirvov , rj (prm aXX' S c a ART. 
Sixt.) to KaToucelv / T\2 IT D^D 210 TTQ . Faulty interpre¬ 

tation we find Mai. 2:15 /cal elrrare T l aXXo (-f-aXV QF. Compl.) 
fj airep/xa frrel 6 deos; / DTibtt 3HT ttpZfC "-1; harmless 

“ Verschonerung” (Peters) Sir. 4:10 /cal ayairffaei ere fiaXXov rj 
pLrjrrjp aov / Hm . II Kings 13:15 jie^cov rj /ca/cia rj 

ia X drrj ° fj fj 7rpco TV ° « 71) — AN. 19. 29. 55. 56. 64. 82. 93. 

108. 121*. 158. 244. 245. 247. Compl. Aid. Slav. €. Prov. 16:7, 
the verse > 


42 E. g., Gen. 29:19 /Se'Anoi' Sovva t p.e avTTjv crot rj Bovvai p.e avrr]v av&pl ere'p&), 

43 E. g., Gen. 49:12 /cal Aev/col oc oSorre? avrov ya\a. 

44 E. g., Gen. 19:9 vvv ovy ere KaK.ucTop.ev fxaWov f) e/cecVov? ; on the other hand, 38:26 6e6i- 
xoiwrai ©apeap i] eyu>, 

45 Num. 22: 6 ierx*' 61 o{/to? -rj rjp.€ c? var. io-xvporepos p.ov ecrrcV AM*. 15.16. 19. 28. 30. 32.55. 64. 73. 
77. 82. 85f. 108.130*. 131. Compl. Aid. Lips. Cat Nic. ( la-xvporepo ? p.ov 57). 

4<> Josh. 10 : 11 /cal eyevovro TrAec'ov? oc airodavovTes . . . . ° jj oi)? s (nap' oaovs F * Holmes-Pars.) 
aneKreivav kt\. Jud. 16:30 /cal rjcrav oc reOvijKOTes .... TrAecov? ^ (onep AGM. 15. 18. 30. 44. 54. 64. 
71. 75. 76. 82. 84. 106. 108. 128. 134. Aid.) oi)? kdavdrucrev /ctA. 

47 E. g., Gen. 19:9, 32. 4s Sixty times in (5, once in ’A, 7 times in 2. 

49 E. g., Sir. 48 : 25 npiv ij irapayeveaBai ravra ; Gen. 29 : 26 Sou^ac ttji/ yecoTepai'wpey ij (sc. Soih’ac) 
TTjv irpea^vrepav. 

50 E. g., Prov. 8:26 ’A2 nplv y iiroir)<re yr)v. 

51 I Kings 13:12 2 /cal np\v j] TO npoauirov Kvpiov AcTai'evcra), /cal 0cacr0el? avrjveyKa ttjv oAo/cauTa)- 
<rtv crov. 

52 E. g., Sir. 11, 7 nplv rj (X-\- 23. 55. 248. 251. 307. Compl. > rell) efeTdo-fl? (-daai 106 -acre c? 157). 
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of time. 53 Hebrew: E^E(E) (with imperfect, perfect, or a noun), 54 
"wEb (with infinitive), 55 xb US (with perfect). 56 For /cal irplv fj 
we find xb . . . . 1 (with perfect, circumstantial clause), 57 TEX 7” 
Xb , 58 xb (1D)T121 59 (both with the imperfect). 


Note 1.— For irplv fj we find the variant irpo tov c. infin., e. g., 
Exod. 1:19 (M. 15. 18. 19. 37. 55. 56*. 74. 84. 106-108. 113. 118. 
132. 134). rj is sometimes wanting in the texts, e. g., Josh. 
2:8, 131. 

Note 2. — Isa. 7:15 irplv rj yvcovat / IFOHb; 23:7 irplv rj irapa- 
SoOrjvaL avrrjv / nntnp(?); 28:4 irplv rj (XAQr. 23. 36. 48. 49. 
51. 86. 90. 106. 147. 198. 306. 308. Euseb.) ek rfjv x ei P a a v r °v 
Xa/3eiv / 13EQ !TW2; ibid., 24 ° irplv rj (Q) ipyaaaaQai 0 ( irpoepya - 
rat 22. 36. 48. 62. 93. 144. 147. 308 vpiiv epyaaaadai 106)/ TTETl . 
Sir. 51:13 irplv fj irXavrjdfjvai pie )> Jtj. 


IV. rj FOR el 

Apparently bad orthography. Hebrew: EX , 60 *lb . 61 


Note 1. — I Kings 14:41 rj (>121*) ev ipiol (as a question) 
BA. 29. 55. 71. 106. 121 m -P r - 134. 242. 245. 246; rell el ev ifiol as 
a conditional clause. The passage is missing in 

Note 2.—Eccl. 6:10 fj (AC el rell) n iyevero free/STuE !"TE, 
comp. <S h C irevraiscoire . Isa. 49:15 fj (239 el rell) Be 

/cal (> 22. 93) ravra eiriXadotjo yovrj free / pjbx Cj . 


53 Isa. 17 :14 nplv fj irputt. 

51 Thirteen times in (K, twice in 2. 

55 Gen. 29:26; Sir. 48:25. 56 *A2 Prov. 8:26. 

57 2 I Kings 13:12. 58 2 Eccl. 12 : 6 . 59 2 Jer. 40(47): 5. 

60 The conditional particle 12 times, e. g. y Gen. 42:19 rj (AE > fn el rell) elprjvtKol etrre. 

61 Num. 22:29 AF. 






THE EZRA STORY IN ITS ORIGINAL SEQUENCE 


By C. C. Torrey 

Yale University 

Any attempt to “restore the original form” of an ancient 
document, by rearranging its chapters, paragraphs, or verses, 
ought to be met with suspicion and subjected to the severest 
criticism. In the great majority of cases, either the traditional 
form can fairly claim to be the original one, in spite of seeming 
contradictions, or else the evidence enabling us to make a sure 
restoration is not to be had. Many of the grave inconsistencies 
which trouble us did not disturb the author himself, simply 
because he understood, better than we do, what he meant to say. 
Even where it is a demonstrated fact that the text which lies 
before us has suffered from transposition of some sort, it is 
not enough for the would-be restorer to rearrange the passages 
logically, or symmetrically, or so as to bring the whole into per¬ 
fect accord with some plausible theory. Very many ancient 
writers did not bind themselves to observe logical sequence; did 
not care especially for symmetry; and would have been greatly 
astonished, or angered, or amused, if they could have heard 
attributed to them the views which they are now believed to 
have held. It is not our concern, after all, to find the best pos¬ 
sible arrangement of the material—that would often be verv 
easy; our business is to find the arrangement actually made by 
the author—and that is usually very difficult. Nevertheless, 
perfectly convincing reconstructions by transposition, based solely 
on internal evidence, are sometimes possible; the history of 
literature contains a good many instances. In each case it is 
simply a question of whether the evidence can satisfy the rigor¬ 
ous tests which the nature of the problem demands. The pro¬ 
posed new arrangement must really remove the difficulties which 
it is designed to overcome; it must create no new difficulties; it 
must enable us to explain how the disorder was brought about; 
it must give clear evidence of being the order originally planned 
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by the author himself, and must harmonize with all that we cer¬ 
tainly know regarding his purposes and methods; and it must be 
recognized as the only order which can meet these requirements. 
If any single link in the chain of evidence is missing, or defective, 
the critical theory may be tolerated, but it cannot be accepted as 
demonstrated. I am confident that it will be agreed that the 
demonstration given in the following pages is a conclusive one, 
and that this is a case in which the original order of a disarranged 
narrative has been restored with certainty. 

In all the narrative part of the Old Testament, there - is no¬ 
where else such an appearance of chaos as in the story of Ezra, 
as it stands in our received text. Part of it is found in one 
place, and part in another. Moreover, the two principal frag¬ 
ments, thus separated from each other, are incoherent in them¬ 
selves. No one of our modern interpreters has succeeded in 
obtaining a continuous and comprehensible account of events 
from either Ezr. 7-10 or Neh. 8-10. The sequence of the sev¬ 
eral scenes is plainly out of order; the chronology is all wrong; 
and the bearing of the successive (?) incidents upon one another 
is far from clear. Ezra makes his journey to Judea in order to 
teach and administer the law (Ezr. 7:10, 14, 25 f.), but it is not 
until thirteen years (!) after his arrival that he first presents it 
to the people (Neh. 8:2, cf. 1:1 and Ezr. 7:8). In Ezr. 9, the 
people are rebuked for a grievous sin against the law, the manner 
of the rebuke implying obviously that the law was already known 
to them; and their representative, indeed, after confessing the 
transgression, proposes to make reparation “according to the 
law ” (10: 8). 1 But in the narrative as it now lies before us, the 

1 That the public reading of the law had already taken place, is necessarily implied 
not only in 10:3, but also, and only a little less obviously, in 9:1, 4, 10 ft'., 14. The “com¬ 
mandments of God,” which the people had “forsaken” and “broken,” were the command¬ 
ments of the written law; they could not possibly have been anything else. Those who 
“trembled at the words of the God of Israel” (9:4, 10:3) were those who were dismayed at 
the transgression of statutes which were definitely known to rhem; the con¬ 
text in each case makes this certain. Bertholet, in his remarks on Ezr. 9:1 (Comm., 
pp. 38 f.), declares that Ezra’s reform in the matter of foreign wives was “ vorbereitet durch 
die Gedankenwelt des Deuteronomiums, eines Hesekiel, Maleachi und Tritojesaja,” but 
this is a very lame explanation. It is sufficiently obvious that when Ezra tore his clothes, 
pulled out some of the hair of his head and beard, and spoke and prayed in such passionate 
language of the “great guilt” of the people, he was not reproaching them for a sin against 
a Gedankenwelt! In order to argue in this way, it is necessary that one should first shut 
his eyes. It is not only said, in so many words (10:3), that the people already know the 
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law had not yet been made known! Furthermore, although this 
evil of mixed marriages is discovered and corrected soon after 
Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem, the time when the people formally 
repent of it, in solemn assembly, and vow never to do so again, 
is thirteen years later (Nell. 9:1). 

The manifest incongruity between Neh. 8 and the two follow¬ 
ing chapters has also been the subject of much comment. There 
is nothing in the narrative as it now stands which can account 
for the sackcloth and ashes in 9: 1. Or it would be a more cor¬ 
rect statement of the case to say, that the reason for the mourn¬ 
ing is given, but is incomprehensible in the present 
form of the story. Rosters, Wiederherstellung Israels (1895), 
pp. 85 f., remarks that the occasion of the penitential ceremony 
in chap. 9 was, plainly, the separation of Israel from foreigners. 
This is indeed made evident by the two passages, 9:2 and 
10:29-31; the former of which must necessarily be regarded, 
because of its position, as giving the principal reason for the 
assembly, while the other, for a like reason, must be held to give 
the primary feature of the solemn covenant. 2 Wellhausen, Isrci - 
elitische und jiidische Geschichte\ p. 135, n. 2, feels the same 
difficulty as Rosters, and says: “Wunderlich an seiner Stelle ist 
der erste Satz von Neh. 9:2.” But Wellhausen certainly would 
not wish to suggest that the first clause of this verse is not in its 


Torah, the fact is also certainly implied in the account of the way in which they received 
Ezra’s rebuke (10:211*., 12 ff.). In Neh. 8:9, 13 it is made plain that the commandments of 
the law were quite new to all, princes, priests, and common people alike, when Ezra first 
read them. In Ezra 9 and 10, on the contrary, the people accept as indisputable the charge 
that they have grievously transgressed; they themselves know what command¬ 
ments have been broken; and Ezra in his prayer for them actually quotes (loosely) the 
words of Lev. 18 : 21 f., 27, Deut. 7 : 3, 23 : 7, 11 : 8. This was a part of that law which he had 
come to teach — and had already taught. What is more, it was not Ezra who dis¬ 
covered this “trespass of the exiles,” it was certain of their own 
leaders. 9:1 says: “When these things were finished, the chief men drew near to me, 
saying: The people of Israel .... have not separated themselves from the peoples of the 
land,” etc., and these princes thereupon proceed to quote from thelaivsin question (x ss. 1,2)! 
This is either the sequel of Neh. 8, or else it is inexplicable. 

2 No neater demonstration of this exegetical necessity could be asked than is furnished 
by the “ Neapolitan Synopsis” of the Old Testament, published by Lagarde in bis Septua - 
ginta Studien II. The following is its summary of that part of the Ezra narrative which is 
contained in the book of Nehemiah (ibid., p. 81,11. 27-31): , . . . Kai 6 p.ev 'EcrSpas ai'ayuwKtoi' 
StecrreAAey eiriarriixr) Kvpiov , o Se Aao? avvriKev ev rjj avayvuiaei . /cat eVoi^cre to nacrx a • Kai * v T V 

ejSSogcj) ixr)vi cnot-qae Tr)v vyareiav Kai r t}V (TKiqvomqyLav <09 yiypamai ."EcrSpav Be ctupaxw? em- 

puyeiaas yv^cuKav a£t ortou? T 019 'E/3pa.ioi.9, nev9r)<ra<;, eneiae navras enayyeL\aa9ai <f>v\a.TTeiv t'ov vop.ov 
rou 0eou, Kai e£e|3aAe ra9 y vvaiKas w? napavop.ov yap.ov, Kai iop.oaav <f>v Ad£at rot' vop.ov . 
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right place in the chapter. The trouble is, of course, that 
the preceding narration has not prepared the way for such a 
scene as this. That is, just as Ezr. 9 must have been preceded 
by an account of the public reading of the law, so Nell. 9 must 
have followed directly a’fter a chapter which told of the separation 
from foreign wives. 

And just here the fact also stares us in the face that the story 
of Ezra’s reform is not suitably concluded by Ezr. 10:44, even 
when the verse is restored to its original form (see below). We 
should expect to see at least some promise for the future, some 
indication that the misery, the crime against human nature, 
wrought on this occasion made such an impression on the people 
that they took measures to prevent the recurrence of anything of 
the sort. The subject could not have been dismissed with this 
one verse following the list of names. No modern commentator 
has doubted that the original narrative continuation has been 
accidentally cut off, or displaced, in some way. 

It is abundantly evident, from all this, that the trouble with 
the story of Ezra lies simply in the transposition of a passage, 
namely the passage which contains the account of the reading of 
the law. Aside from the internal evidence, we have also external 
evidence that transposition of some sort took place, for in the old 
Greek version (I Esdras) and Josephus the four Ezra chapters 
(7-10) are immediately followed by the three Nehemiah 
chapters (8-10). 3 The sequence of the chapters there is an 
absolutely impossible one, to be sure, yet this witness to the tradi¬ 
tion that all seven of them originally formed one continu¬ 
ous piece is very valuable. 

The obvious way of removing all the difficulties thus far men¬ 
tioned is, as I showed in my Composition , pp. 29-34, to restore 
Neh. 8 to its original place between Ezr. 8 and 9. The key to 
the solution of the whole problem lies in the neglected and mis¬ 
understood passage Neh. 7:70-73 (69-72). If it had not been 
for these four verses, the disarrangement of the Ezra story would 
never have taken place; in consequence, the restoration of the 
true order must begin with them. As soon as the peculiarities of 


3 See above, XXIII, 136 f. 
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their form and surroundings are observed, it becomes evident that 
they furnish the desired explanation of the whole process. All 
modern interpreters have regarded Neh. 7: 70-73 as a mere variant 
of Ezr. 2:68-70. Some ancient interpreter conceived the same 
idea, and wrought great mischief as a result. As a matter of fact, 
the two passages differ considerably in their contents, and were 
written for very different occasions. Why the remarkable dis¬ 
agreement between them, and who has ever explained it? 
There is a third passage,' I Chron. 29:6-8, which resembles them 
almost as closely as they resemble each other, and all three simply 
illustrate the Chronicler’s well-known habit of repeating himself. 

We have already seen that the narrative of the first public 
reading of the law, which is the immediate sequel of the 
four verses mentioned, must have preceded Ezr. 9. That being 
the case, if is startling to observe that the four verses are the 
natural continuation of Ezr. 8. That is, in fact, the o)dy 
context which suits them. Ezr. 8:33-36 had just recounted how 
the gifts of gold and silver brought from Babylon were delivered 
in Jerusalem, where they were to be used “for the service of the 
house of God” (7:19, 8:25) ; how the sacrifices were then offered 
in the temple; and how, finally, the king’s satraps and governors 
in the Transflumen gave their aid to the cult in Jerusalem (8:36). 
Then would follow, almost of necessity, some statement regarding 
the aid which the leaders of the Jews themselves gave to the 
service of the temple (TCxb'^b , Neh. 7:70). This is precisely 
what we have in Neh. 7:70-72. Furthermore, the statement that 
“the priests, the Levites, and the people,” and so on, those who 
had come from Babylonia, settled down “in their cities” (vs. 73a) 
is just as indispensable at the end of the story of the expedition 
under Ezra (Ezr. 8) as it was in the case of that under Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua (Ezr. 2). To sum the matter up, the passage Neh. 
7:70-73 is necessary as the sequel of Ezr. 8; while it is quite out 
of place in the story of Nehemiah, and inexplicable as a variant 
of Ezr. 2:68-70. 

It is evident, then, that if we should cut out the whole passage 
Neh. 7 :70(69)— 8:18 from its present context, and put it between 
Ezr. 8 and 9, every difficulty resulting from the present order of 
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chapters and sections in the Ezra story would disappear. In 
addition to the points already mentioned, the sore need of a sequel 
to Ezr. 10:44 and of a suitable context for Neh. 9: If. woidd 
also be supplied, the one chapter being followed directly by the 
other. The probability that we have found at last the passage 
whose transposition brought about all the mischief in Ezra- 
Nehemiah becomes at once very strong. 

But it is first necessary to show why and how the transfer was 
made, and how it happened that a part of the Ezra story was put 
into the book of Nehemiah. The mistaken arrangement was made 
by a copyist; and as already observed, the resemblance of the 
passage Neh. 7:70-73 to its counterpart Ezr. 2:68-70 was the 
cause of the error. The two passages would inevitably seem to a 
copyist to be one and the same, with their generally identical 
phraseology; 4 and what is more, each is immediately con¬ 
tinued by the words: “And when the seventh month was 
come, the children of Israel being in their cities, the people 
assembled.” The man who wrought the mischief, therefore, hold¬ 
ing in his memory the continuation of the “great list” Ezr. 
2:2-67 by verses 68-70 and 3:1, attached the similar passage, with 
its sequel, the story of the reading of the law, to the end of the 
same list in Nehemiah. He had just copied, we may suppose, the 
book of Ezra as far as 8:36, and then saw in the next following 
section what he believed to be the true sequel of the list in Neh. 7. 
He accordingly transferred the section, which of course included 
the story of the reading of the law (cf. Neh. 7:736 and the begin¬ 
ning of 8:1 with Ezr. 3:1!), to the book of Nehemiah. 5 


4 The mention of the “Tirshatha” in Neh. 7:70 would also immediately suggest the 
occurrence of the word just before, in vs. 65 (Ezr. 2:63)! 

5 Such transpositions, more or less consciously made, are familiar enough in the history 
of the manuscript transmission of ancient documents. It sometimes happens, indeed, that 
transcribers perform feats which might well have been deemed impossible. For example, 
in the manuscripts of the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, immediately after John 8:2 stands 
a colophon , tk End of the Gospel of John” etc.! The explanation is presumably this, that in 
some old manuscripts of the Gospels the pericope de adultera , 7:53—8:11, was placed at the 
end as a sort of appendix, and that in at least one such codex the transposed section con¬ 
tained merely 8:3-11 (cf. the transposition of Neh. 7:73 if., instead of vss. 70 ff., in I Esdras!). 
Then, in the Syriac manuscript from which the text of the Lectionary was derived, this 
appendix, 8:3-11, was again transferred, this time being put back into what was 
naturally supposed to be its original place (cf. I Esdras). But along with it was 
transferred the colophon of the Gospel, which stood just before it! (See the 
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This transfer was an easy one, requiring hardly any thought 
at all; but when it was once made it was certain to be permanent, 
at least so far as the verses 70-73a were concerned, since they 
would henceforth always be regarded as a mere repetition of 
Ezr. 2:68-70. Moreover, the transfer — and this was possibly 
not foreseen at first by the one who made it—-rendered a sec¬ 
ond transposition absolutely necessary. The chapters 
containing the story of the people’s repentance, and of the 
covenant which they made, alluded in more than one place to 
the public reading of the laiv by Ezra (Neh. 9: 3, 10: 29 f., 35, 
37), and it was therefore obviously and totally impossible that 
they should precede Neh. 8. The only thing that could be 
done with them was to put them immediately after the last- 
named chapter. There can be little doubt that this was done by 
the same copyist-editor who had begun the rearrangement —for 
he cannot have failed to see the necessity of this second step; 
but whether by him or by another, it must in any case have been 
accomplished very soon. Thus it came about that the “great 
list” in Neh. 7 received this most incongruous sequel: the 
account of the gifts to the temple on Ezra’s arrival (Neh. 7: 70- 
73a); the reading of the law (736—8:18) ; and the two chapters 
(Neh. 9f.) which had originally formed the end of the Ezra 
story, immediately preceding the first chapter of Nehemiah. 
Ezr. 9 and 10 were of course left where they were, as the account 
of the work performed by Ezra in his “first period.” Thus the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah received their present shape, 6 by a 
process each step of which is perfectly comprehensible. The 
first step was almost mechanical, and might even have been 
purely accidental; the rest then followed inevitably. 

The date of this transposition of chapters was probably near 
the end of the third century B. c., at about the time when the 
Story of the Three Youths was interpolated in the first chapter 

Palest. Syr. Led., ed. Lewis and Gibson, p. xv, where an explanation similar to this is 
given on the authority of Rondel Harris.) This is by no means an isolated instance of the 
stupidity of a copyist. 

6 The mixing of the Ezra story with that of Nehemiah naturally brought about the 
interpolation of Nehemiah’s name in certain passages where “the governor” was men¬ 
tioned. On the form and history of these interpolations see below, the notes on Neh. 8: 9 
and (especially) 10:2. 
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of Ezra, as already described. For some reason which we can 
only conjecture, 7 the rearranged edition completely supplanted 
the original one. Not long after, some one made the attempt to 
restore the Ezra chapters to the book of Ezra; it was a matter of 
tradition that they had once formed a part of it. The best that 
he could do, naturally, was to chop out Neh. 7:73 (!) —10:40, 
and put it between Ezr. 10:44 and Neh. 1:1; and this did not 
by any means remove the existing difficulties. His version 
gained such acceptance, however, that it was the standard recen¬ 
sion at least from the early part of the second century b. c. until 
the time of the historian Josephus (cf. what I have said in regard 
to “Edition B” in the chapter dealing with the Nature and 
Origin of First Esdras). Even before the time of this last 
transposition, the interpolation of Nehemiali’s name into the 
three ill-gotten chapters of his book had begun to take place, 
judging from I Esdr. 5:40 ( = Ezr. 2: 03), Nee/xta? (!) teal ’A rda- 
pias? This interpolation was afterward made in other places 
(already mentioned) in “Edition A,” and their presence was 
doubtless the chief reason why this latter recension was ulti¬ 
mately made authoritative. 

I print here the story of Ezra in its original sequence, as the 
best possible demonstration of the correctness of the conclusions 
just stated. How does one who is attempting to restore a dis¬ 
sected map or picture know when he has succeeded? The story 
as here arranged shows perfect order instead of complete chaos, 
the obvious design of the narrator carried out in a harmonious 
way from beginning to end. It is the one arrangement to which 
logic compels, a dozen different lines of argument all pointing in 
the same direction. And it is the only arrangement which can 
meet all the tests named at the beginning of this chapter. The 
comparison of the dissected picture is an unjust one in two 

7 As I have remarked already in several places, the evidence seems to show that the 
Chronicler’s book was little known during the first generation or two after it was written 
(neither Bar Sira nor the author of Enoch 89: 72 had ever h* ard of Ezra, for example). It 
may have been a good while before it was copied at all; then when its real vogue began, 
the copies were made from the rearranged and interpolated edition, which was the popular 
one. 

SThis means, apparently, that in some text older than Edition B the name “Nehe- 
miah ” had been interpolated in Neh. 7:65, and then had been carried over thence, through 
carelessness, into Ezr. 2: 63. 
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respects, since (1) it suggests numerous pieces, and (2) he who 
restores the picture has no need to explain the disorder in which 
he found it. In the case of this narrative, the shifting of one 
single block, Neh. 7: 70—8: 18, brings back the original order 
of the Ezra chapters — a solution whose simplicity puts it in 
strong contrast with every other one which has been proposed; 
and the explanation of the displacement, a thing not to be 
dispensed with, is provided. 9 

Ezra goes to Jerusalem in order to bring back the people to 
the neglected and forgotten law of their God, i. e. the Penta¬ 
teuch. He is sent by the king, who gives him full power, and 
he and his companions carry contributions for the improvement 
of the temple service. Arriving in Jerusalem, they present their 
gifts, and the governor and the leaders of the people also contri¬ 
bute liberally. Two months later, at the beginning of the sacred 
u seventh month,” Ezra prepares his great assembly at Jerusalem, 
and reads the law of Moses in public. The first fruit of the 
reading (as is fitting) was joy and good cheer, for the people 
found themselves summoned to undertake at once the celebra- 
bration of a festival which had been lost to sight. But results 
of a less pleasant nature were bound to come soon. The restor¬ 
ing of a neglected law means reform. The princes had heard, 
with dismay, the statute forbidding intermarriage with the 
heathen, and now come to Ezra to confess the sin of the people. 
He charges the guilty ones with their crime; they confess, and 
agree that “the law must be followed” (rpIFD , Ezr. 

10:8). A thorough w 7 ork of investigation, occupying three 

tJ Professor H. P. Smith, in his Old Testament History , adopts my restoration of the 
Ezra story,’ but proposes to modify it in one respect, suggesting (p. 393, n. 1) that the list in 
Neh. 7 also belonged originally to the story of Ezra, Ezr. 8:36 having been continued by 
Neh. 7:5 If. What I have written in the preceding pages is perhaps a sufficient answer to 
such a suggestion, but I will add: (1) There would then be no plausible way of explaining 
the presence of the chapters in the book of Neliemiah. (2) The passage 7: 70-73 would be 
deprived of any natural connection; and it would look like a mere variant (a very corrupt 
variant!) of Ezr. 2:68-70. (3) In Ezr. 8 there is no obvious reason for a census; in Neh. 7, 
on the contrary, vs. 4 prepares for this very thing, and chap. 11 continues it without a 
break! The Chronicler represents Nehemiah as interested in the census of the com¬ 
munity (see also XXIV, pp. 216 f.), and the list there serves an important purpose; while in 
the Ezra story it could serve no purpose at all. These considerations are quite decisive. 

Another Old Testament scholar, Professor H. G. Mitchell, accepts some of my conclu¬ 
sions while rejecting others (Journal of Bib. Lit., 1903, pp. 92 If.). I think it will be seen 
that every objection which he raises is fully mot in the present chapter. His own hypothe¬ 
sis seems to me to leave both the stories of Ezra and Nehemiah in a hopeless muddle. 
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months, is instituted, and all the foreign wives and the children 
born of them are sent away. Then, after a breathing spell of 
about three weeks, all the people assemble once more at Jeru¬ 
salem, and the solemn covenant, which crowns the work of Ezra, 
is drawn up and signed. 

Here is a clear and consistent story, the only clear and con¬ 
sistent story dealing with Ezra that has ever been told by any 
one. That it is the story actually told, in the first place, by the 
Chronicler himself, is still further attested by the chronology. 
The dates given in such profusion throughout the narrative are 
now all intelligible for the first time. No other single 
fact could give so striking a vindication as this of the correctness 
of my restoration, and for this reason I have printed the suc¬ 
cessive dates in the margin, so that their mutual relation can be 
seen at a glance. The “unity of time” in the story also deserves 
to be emphasized. The initial date of Ezra’s undertaking, accord¬ 
ing to 7:9, was the first day of the first month, 10 in the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes; 11 that is, April l, 12 398 b. c. The whole series 
of events of which he is the hero 13 occupies just one year and 
twenty-four days (cf. Neh. 9:1 with Ezr. 10:17). The mul¬ 
tiple of twelve is not accidental; notice also how in Ezr. 8:31 
the date of the actual beginning of the journey is given as the 
twelfth day of the first month. Compare the many similar 
cases, in all parts of the Chronicler’s narrative, which have 
already been mentioned. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to reiterate, that in all this 
there is not a word said about the introduction of a new 
law. What is represented is everywhere and consistently this, 
that the old law, of whose existence the leaders of the people 
well knew, and whose main prescriptions they were of course fol¬ 
lowing all the time, but which had been sadly neglected, so 

10 Observe that the Chronicler’s date for the beginning of the former expedition, 
under Cyrus, was also the first day of the first month (above, XXIV, 25). 

11 Artaxerxes II Mnemon; see above, p. 204. 

12 Merely for the sake of convenience, I have used this inaccurate terminology, calling 
the first month “April,” and so on throughout the year. 

13 Of course it is to be remembered that the Chronicler brings him in again for a 
moment, in very characteristic fashion, in the story of Nehemiah, a dozen years later 
(12:36). 
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that many of its commands were quite forgotten, was now re¬ 
instated in its completeness by one who had authority. 
This, as I have already shown, is one of the Chronicler’s favorite 
ideas, to which he returns again and again, in his history of 
Israel. See above, especially pp. 203, 214. More than this, the 
picture of a revival of the law immediately followed, as a result, 
by a formal covenant entered into by the people, is one which 
he delights to paint. According to his narrative in II Chron. 
14:4, the Judean king Asa restored the law. It had been 
neglected then in the same manner as in the time of Ezra; the 
people had no opportunity to read it, and there was no “ expert 
scribe” to teach it to them. As one of the prophets of Asa’s 
kingdom said (15: 3): “Now for a long season Israel hath been 
without the true God, and without a teaching priest , and without 
law.” After the law had been restored, the people gathered 
together at Jerusalem (vss. 10-13) and entered into a covenant 
“to seek the Lord, .... and that whosoever would not seek 
the Lord should be put to death.” So also in 34: 32, after 
repeating from Kings the story of Josiah’s public reading of the 
law, and of the covenant which the king made, the Chronicler 
adds: “And he caused all who were found in Jerusalem and 
Benjamin to stand to it. And the inhabitants of Jerusalem did 
according to the covenant of God.” In like manner after the 
first reading of the law by Ezra, when the need of the first great 
reform is seen, one of the leaders of the people says (Ezr. 10: 3): 
“Now therefore let us make a covenant with our God, to put 
away all such wives,” etc. And then finally, after still another 
public reading and expounding of the law (Neh. 9:3), the peo¬ 
ple are represented as signing and sealing a more comprehensive 
covenant, embracing those things which were commonly neg¬ 
lected, and yet (in the mind of the Chronicler) were of the 
greatest importance. There is never a hint of such a thing as 
accepting a new law, only the familiar idea of renewing an old 
one which had been neglected. 14 

li Bertholet, Comm., pp. 75 f., argues that a chapter must have fallen out after Neh. 9, 
namely a chapter telling how the people formally pledged themselves to accept “the new 
law;” Neh. 10, he insists, cannot be the continuation of chap. 9, because in the covenant 
which it contains nothing is said about adopting any new code! This is perfectly typical 
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Before leaving the story of Ezra, the question deserves to be 
raised once more whether some valuable material, however small, 
for the history of the Persian period may not be found in it. It 
is the Chronicler’s own tale, his composition from beginning to 
end, that is certain; but even so, every witness in its favor must be 
given a fair hearing. I have already shown with sufficient detail 
of proof, that the whole Ezra narrative is motived history, com¬ 
posed with the very same purpose which produced the similar 
narratives written to supplement the accounts of Samuel and 
Kings; and that there is not a particle of evidence that any other 
story of Ezra, written or oral, lies behind this one (see above, 
pp. 201, 208 f.). The only question that can arise is this, 
whether the Chronicler has not used events or names of persons 
which can legitimately be received by us as historical material. 
But the answer to this question, the only answer justified 
by the evidence, is an unqualified negative. I have remarked 
elsewhere upon the fact that the Chronicler, in all this tale, 
recounts no events at all except such as serve his apologetic 
purpose. What is told of the Ezra expedition is just that which 
was narrated of the former “return” in Ezr. 1-3: a royal edict; 
names of the participants; enumeration of vessels for the temple; 
special mention (for the purpose of praise or blame) of certain men 
or groups of men; the fact that the several classes duly occupied 
“their” cities. So also in the next episode: the same magnificent 
liberality, and told in the same words, in Neh. 7:70-72 as in 
Ezr. 2:68 f. and I Chron. 29:6 ff. The account of the reading of 
the law is merely repeated from the Chronicler’s story of the dedi¬ 
cation of Solomon’s temple, in II Chron. 5-7; it is the very same 
scene, with the same principal incidents (for details, see my Comp., 
p. 59). All the ideas found in the eighth chapter of Nehemiah, and 

of the whole treatment of the Ezra narrative which prevails at present; the rule every¬ 
where followed appeals to be this: Let the documents go, but keep the present “critical” 
theory; never this rule: Let the theory go, but hold to the documents. No part of the Old 
Testament, in fact, has brought forth so much perverse exegesis as this tale of Ezra. It 
will doubtless long be customary to cite it as the account of “the introduction of the 
Priest-code,” though this view of it has not the least foundation of any sort. The narrative 
says nothing of the kind; the laws quoted and accepted in the story do not belong , as a 
rule , to the priestly legislation (read Bertholet, loc. cit., p. 76!); and finally, as I have said else¬ 
where (XXIV, 270), there is neither evidence nor likelihood that any “Priest-code” ever 
existed. 
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most of the phrases in which they are couched, are commonplaces 
in the Chronicler’s history. The story of the reform in the matter 
of foreign wives differs only in the nature of the case from the 
stories told by him of the reforms of Asa, Jehoshaphat, and 
Hezekiah. The manner of the narrative is just the same, and the 
properties and personages are as nearly identical as they can be. 
The details introduced by way of embellishment (Ezra’s violent 
manifestations of grief; the storms of rain; the stairs on which the 
Levites stood, etc.) are like the similar ones found in every part 
of the earlier history, devised solely with the purpose of giving 
life to the story, not in order to give it the semblance of truth — 
and it does not, indeed, sound in the least like truth. And finally, 
the account of the signing of the covenant is, as I have just shown, 
one of the Chronicler’s specialties, a thing which he brings into 
his history over and over again. And all the items of the covenant 
are those which he reiterates elsewhere, in about the same words, 
in such chapters as II Chron. 31 and Neh. 13. 

In all this there is not a word which sounds like popular tra¬ 
dition, nor a single incident which stands outside the direct line of 
the Chronicler’s tendency. As for names of persons and places, 
what appears to be opulence in this regard is really the extreme of 
poverty. We have only the same old threadbare stuff, names of 
“the chief of the people, the priests, and the Levites” which have 
been paraded in every chapter of the book since the time of Moses. 
“Ezra” himself is the personification of the Chronicler’s interests, 
completely identical with the Neheiniah of Neh. 13 and (mutatis 
mutandis ) with each of the long list of ecclesiastical heroes and 
reformers created by the Chronicler and introduced by him into 
his history of the Judean kingdom. It is a most significant fact, 
among others, that the Chronicler did not know who the governor 
of Judea was during the first part of the reign of Artaxerxes II. 
He could not leave him out, and therefore speaks of him simply as 
“the Tirshatlia” in Neh. 7:70, 8:9, and 10:2 (see the note on the 
last-named passage). 15 He did have at his command, as a matter 

15 It appears to be a similar instance of caution when he employs the term, without the 
name, in Ezr. 2:63 and Neh. 7:65. The reason for this is obvious. The prophecy of Haggai 
,gives Zcrubbabel the'title riFIS “governor,” while the Aramaic tale, incorporated by the 
Chronicler, says expressly (Ezr. 5:14) that Sheslibazzar was the "HE “governor” of the 
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of course, a list of the high-priests during the Persian period. 
Regarding the list, which was probably correct in the main, so far 
as the names contained in it are concerned, I shall have more to 
say later. It is uncertain whether he intended the persons named 
in Ezr. 10:6, “the chamber of Jehohanan the son of Eliashib,” to 
belong to the high-priestly line, or not (cf. Neh. 13:4); if that 
was his intention, so much the worse for his chronology. 

Certain words of Bernheim, Die historische Methode \ p. 426, 
are so nearly applicable to the present case that they are worth 
quoting. He writes: “In einer eigenthumlichen Lage befindet 
sicli die Kritik manchen Zeugnissen gegeniiber, die, einzig in ilirer 
Art, durch andere Quellen weder positiv noch negativ zu kontrol- 
lieren sind, weil aus derselben Zeit, bzw. liber dieselben Thatsachen 
gar keine anderen Quellen erhalten sind, wahrend wir obendrein 
wissen, dass die Zeugnisse nicht durchweg Zuverlassig sind; . . . . 
und aus einer gewissen Schwache des Gemiits sind wir geneigt, 
obwohl wir nicht reeht trauen, dieselben gelten zu lassen, solange 
wir sie nicht kontrollieren konnen, weil wir gar keine Kenntnis 
liber die betreffenden Thatsachen besitzen, falls wir sie aufgeben.” 
In one respect, indeed, the case before us differs slightly from the 
one described by Bernheim, in that the documents which he char¬ 
acterizes are “not altogether trustworthy;” while in the 
writings of the Chronicler we have the work of an author who is 
well known to us as thoroughly untrustworthy, and, what is 
far more important, as one who composes history with a motive 
which is obviously furthered by this very narrative. 
That being the case, it is plain that no use whatever can be made 
of any part of the Ezra story as a source for the history of the 
Jews in the Persian period. The same is of course true of Neh. 
7:1-69 and chaps. 11-13, with the solitary exception of the list 
of high-priests in 12:10 f., 22, where we are able partially to 
control the Chronicler’s statements by the help of other sources. 

The translation which here follows is based on an emended 
text, the reason for the emendation being given in each case. 

Jews at the time when the foundation of the temple was laid. In the face of these con¬ 
flicting statements, there was only one prudent course. It was doubtless from the same 
motive—caution—that the Chronicler chose the unusual term xnimn “ Tirshatha.” Just 
as soon as he gets back to firm ground, in Neh. 12:26, he writes “Nehemiah the gover¬ 
nor” (nnsn). 
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Our massoretic text is in the main excellent, standing probably 
very close to what the Chronicler himself wrote. The other texts 
(rendered by I Esdras, Theodotion, and Jerome) are inferior. 
I have omitted the lists of names and the long prayer in Neh. 9, 
as not essential to my present purpose, which is to print the 
narrative as it originally stood. 

THE ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION 3 
(Ezr. 8:1-36; Neh. 7:70-73a) 

Ezr. 8 1 And these are the chief of the fathers, b and their 
genealogy, those who went up with me from Babylonia 0 in the 
reign of Artaxerxes the king. 2 Of the sons of Phinehas, Ger- 
shorn, .... etc. ( Then follows , in vss. 2-14 , the list , 

composed in the Chronicler's characteristic manner .) 13 1 

assembled them at the river which flows into the Ahava, d and 
there we encamped for three days. And I took account of the 
people, 0 and of the priests, but of the sons of Levi I found none 
there. 16 So I sent Eliezer, Ariel, Shemaiah, Elnatlian, Jarib,* 
Nathan, Zachariah, and Meshullam, chief men; and Joiarib and 
Elnatlian, men of discernment; 37 directing them to Iddo, who 
was the chief in the place Casiphia. And I instructed them 

a For a translation of the narrative immediately preceding, see above, 
XXIV, 279-81. 

b Cf. Ezr. 1:5, and especially I Esdr. 5:4. See the texts and annotations 
given above, XXIV, 12-28. 

c “Babylonia,” not “Babylon;” cf. my notes, above, on II Chron. 36:20, 
Ezr. 5: 12,6:1. 

d The name is known only from this chapter, and the translation is 
accordingly uncertain. 

e The Chronicler has no fixed order of mentioning these three classes: 
“people (or, ‘Israel’), priests, Levites.” The order found here occurs very 
frequently; thus I Chron. 9:2,23:2, II Chron. 17:7 f. (contrast 19:8), 34:30, 
33:8 f., Ezr. 1:5, I Esdr. 4:53ff., Ezr. 2: 2ff., 6:16, 7:7, 13, 9:1, Neh. 8:13, 
10:28,11:3. See also above, p. 203, note. 

f The “Elnathan” which follows this name in MT is due to the error of a 
copyist whose eye strayed to the same pair of names just one line 
below. Our text is otherwise correct. Cf. with this vs. II Chron. 17:7! The 
Chronicler’s style is not like that of any one else. 
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what to say to Iddo my brother , 8 and to the Nethinim in the 
place Casiphia, to bring us servants for the house of our God. 
18 And by the good hand of our God upon us they brought us a 
man of understanding, of the sons of Mahli, son of Levi, son of 
Israel; even h Slierebiali, with his sons and his brethren, eighteen; 
19 Also Hashabiah and 1 Jeshaiah, of the sons of Merari, with their 
brethren 1 and their children, twenty. 20 And of the Nethinim, 
whom David and the princes gave for the service of the Levites: 
two hundred and twenty Nethinim, all registered by name. 

21 And I proclaimed a fast there, at the river Ahava, that we 
might humble ourselves before our God, to seek from him a 
prosperous journey, for ourselves, our little ones, and all our 
goods. 22 For I had been ashamed to ask of the king an armed 
and mounted guard, to protect us from enemies on the way; 
because we had said to the king: The hand of our God is upon 
all those who seek him, for good; but his power and his wrath 
are against all who forsake him. 28 So we fasted, and besought 
our God for this, and he accepted our prayer. 

24 And I set apart twelve men of the chief priests, . . . . 
Sherebiah and Hashabiah and ten of their brethren. k 25 And I 
weighed out for them the silver, and the gold, and the vessels; 
the offering for the house of our God which the king, and his 
counselors and princes, and all Israel there present had offered. 
2b I weighed into their hand six hundred and fifty talents of 
silver, and one hundred silver vessels worth .... talents ; 1 one 
hundred talents of gold; 27 twenty bowls of gold worth a thousand 

s It is obvious that “PnX must be divided ^HX . 

h The occasional use of an “explicative wave ” in both the Hebrew and 
the Aramaic of the Greek period is well attested. Cf. my notes, above, on 
I Esdr. 3:1, 6, Ezr. 6:8, 9; further, I Chron. 28:1, Neh. 8:13, 9:16, 10:29. 
Theodotion’s Hebrew had here *P22 “1X2 ttS'Yl, instead of T21 TOltil. 

heading PX“1 and DrPnX. 

k Probably something has fallen out after the numeral “twelve,” either 
the single word or else a longer passage. We should expect twelve 

priests and twelve Levites , cf. vss. 30 and 33. The b before “Sherebiah” 
was pretty certainly written by the Chronicler himself. 

’The numeral seems to have fallen out; it must have stood just after the 
word “ talents.” 
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claries ;" 1 and twelve vessels of fine polished bronze," precious as 
gold. 28 And I said to them : 0 Ye are holy unto Yahw&, and the 
vessels are holy, and the silver and the gold are a freewill offering 
to YahwS the God of your fathers. 29 Watch and keep them, 
until ye weigh them out before the chief priests and Levites and 
the chief of the fathers of Israel, in Jerusalem, in p the chambers 
of the house of YahwA 30 So the priests and the Levites received 
the weight of the silver and the gold, and the vessels, to bring 
them to Jerusalem to the house of our God. 

April 12 31 And we set out from the river Ahava on the twelfth q day of 

the first month, to go to Jerusalem. And the hand of our God 
was upon us, and he delivered us from the power of the enemy 
and the lier-in-wait, on the way. 32 So we came to Jerusalem, 
August 1 and there we abode for three days. 33 And on the fourth day the 
(See 7:8f.) silver, the gold, and the vessels were weighed in the house of our 
God, under the direction of Meremotli the son of Uriah, the 
priest, with whom was Eleazar the son of Pliinelias; and with 
them were Jozabad the son of Jeshua and Noadiah the son of 
Binnui, the Levites. 34 (They received) the whole by number 
and by weight/ and all of the weight was written down at that 
time. 

35 The children of the exile, those who had just come from the 
captivity, offered whole burnt offerings to the God of Israel: twelve 
bullocks for all Israel, ninety-six rams, seventy-seven lambs, and 
twelve he-goats for a sin offering; all this as a whole burnt offering 
to YaliwA 36 And they delivered the orders of the king to his 
satraps and the governors of the province Beyond the River; s 

m The word pDTlK, derived from Sapeucds, originated in the Greek period 
and was formed after the analogy of ■jTQD'l", “drachma.” The 
Chronicler uses it also in I Chron. 29: 7. 

n The numeral here was originally as I Esdr. 8:56 (8£kcl 8vo) 

shows. See also Josejjhus, Antt. xi, 136. ntJHD is construct state, and 
(a noun, of course, with collective meaning) is probably correct. 

°Cf. I Chron. 15:12, II Chron. 29:5, 35:3-6. Very characteristic. 
pThe text is slightly corrupt. 

^The Chronicler’s'favorite number, again, for this most important date. 
r The same peculiar construction, and the same words, in I Chron. 28:14 ff. 
s Concerning these officers, see above, XXIV, 246 f. 
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these accordingly aided the people and the house of God. 

Neh. 7 70 And some of the chief of the fathers made donations to 
the work. The Tirshatha 1 gave into the treasury a thousand 
drachmas 11 in gold, fifty basins, thirty priests’ garments, and five 
hundred [minas of silver]/ 71 And some of the chief of the fathers 
gave to the treasury of the work w twenty thousand drachmas of 
gold, and two thousand and two hundred minas of silver. 72 And 
that which the rest of the people gave was twenty thousand 
drachmas of gold, two thousand minas of silver, and sixty-seven 
priests’ garments. 

73a And the priests, the Levites, the porters, and the singers, 
some of the people, and the Nethinim, even all Israel, dwelt in 
their cities/ 

THE READING OF THE LAW 
(Neh. 7:736 — 8:18) 

7 ,3& And when the seventh month was come, the children of 
Israel being in their cities, y 8 1 all the people assembled as one 
man at the open place before the water gate; 2 and they sent word 
to Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the Law of Moses, which 
Yahw6 had commanded to Israel. 2 So Ezra the priest brought 

the law before the congregation, both men and women, and all that 
could hear with understanding, on the first day of the seventh October 1 
month. 3 And he read in it, over against the open place before the 
water gate, from early morning until midday, before the men and 
women and all who could understand; and the ears of all the 

1 that is, the governor of Judea. The Chronicler employs the title in 
Ezr. 2:63, Neh. 7:65, 8:9, and (probably) 10:2; in these passages, also, as a non¬ 
committal designation, the name not being given. “Nehemiah” in 8:9 and 
10:2 is an interpolation; see the notes on the two passages. 

u Observe the Greek word. 

v It is probable, as many have observed, that the words TOD origi¬ 

nally stood between "1 and TBTfln. 

w With this whole passage cf. I Chron. 29:6ff. (obviously the work of the 
same hand!), II Chron. 29:31 ff., 35:7 ff. 

x Cf. I Chron. 9:2 and Ezr. 2:1 (end)! Our text of the verse is probably 
just what the Chronicler wrote. 

y Compare I Chron. 13:2, which is an instructive parallel. 

z See above, pp. 199, 213; and compare also II Chron. 5:3, 29:4. 
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people were attentive to the book of the law. *And Ezra the 
scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood a which had been made for the 
purpose; and there stood beside him Mattathiah, Shema, Anaiah, 
Uriah, Hilkiah, and Maaseiah, on his right hand; and at his left 
hand Pedaiah, Mishael, Malchijah, Hashum, Hashbaddanali, and 
Zechariah. b 5 And Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the 
people (for he was above the people), and as he opened it they all 
stood up. 6 Then Ezra blessed Yahw6, the great God; and all the 
people answered, Amen, amen, lifting up their hands, and they 
bowed down and worshiped YahwS with their faces to the ground. 
’Moreover Jeshua, Bani, Slierebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Sliabbethai, 
Hodiah, Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, and Pelaiah, 
the Levites, 0 instructed the people in the law, while all remained 
in their places. 8 And they read in the book of the law distinctly, 4 
and gave the sense, so that the reading was understood. 

9 And the Tirshatha, 6 and Ezra the priest the scribe, and the 
Levites who taught the people, said to all the people : This day is 
holy unto Yahw6 your God; mourn not, nor weep. For all the 
people wept, when they heard the words of the law. 10 They f also 
said to them: Go, eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send por¬ 
tions to him that hath no provision; for this day is holy unto our 
Lord. And be ye not distressed; for the joy of Yahw6 is your 

a Cf. the brazen pulpit used by Solomon on a similar occasion, II Chron. 
6:13 (not in Kings). Just as Neh. 7:70-72 is repeated from I Chron. 29:6-8, 
so the whole scene in Neh. 8 is, in its main features, a repetition of the one 
pictured in II Chron., chaps. 5-7. See my Composition , p. 59. 

b Neither Greek version gives “Meshullam,” and it obviously originated 
in a marginal variant of bhiM or bXTBp . These twelve names are intended 
as those of laymen; cf. 10:15-28, and Ezr. 10:25-43. 

c Omit “l . The number of these names was probably twelve originally, but 
there is no good ground for emending the text. In Theoclotion’s original, the 
resemblance of had caused the accidental omission of 

eleven words. 

d The usage elsewhere, and the evident intent of the grammatical con¬ 
nection here, combine to render this meaning certain. 

e The words tfln FTOn3 are a later addition, as the old Greek version 
shows. See the note on 7:70. Theodotion’s original had simply substituted 
the name “Nehemiah,” both here and in 10:2. 

f Third pers. sing, for indefinite subject, as very often elsewhere. So 
also vs. 18. 
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strength. 11 And the Levites quieted all the people, saying: Be 
still, for the day is holy; neither be ye distressed. 12 So all the 
people went away, to eat and drink, and to send portions, and to 
make great rejoicing, for they gave heed to the things which had 
been told them. 

13 Then were assembled | g on the following day the chief of the October 2 
fathers of all the people, the priests, and the Levites, unto Ezra 
the scribe, even that they might give attention to the words of the 
law. 14 And they found written in the law, that YaliwS had given 
command, through Moses, that the children of Israel should dwell 
in booths during the festival of the seventh month; l0 and that 
they should proclaim h and publish in ail their cities and in Jeru¬ 
salem, saying: Go forth to the mountain, and bring olive branches, 
and branches of wild olive, also of the myrtle, and the palm, and 
other leafy trees, in order to make booths according to the pre¬ 
scription. 16 So the people went forth, and brought them; and they 
made for themselves booths, upon their own roofs, and in their 
courts, and in the courts of the house of God; also in the open 
places before the water gate and the gate of Ephraim. 17 And all 
the congregation, those who had returned from the captivity, 1 
made booths and dwelt in them; for the children of Israel had not 
done thus from the days of Joshua the son of Nun unto that day. k 
And there was very great rejoicing. 18 And they read in the book 

sHere ends the fragment originally plucked from the middle of the old 
Greek translation, and known to us as “First Esclras/’ See XXIII, 141. 

h A good example of the Chronicler’s careless way of narrating (cf. above, 

XXIV, 229). What here follows is, of course, not what they found in the law, 
but what Ezra said to those who had come to him. (It is possible, to be sure, 
that the original text had in place of “TEXT.) 

*Cf. Ezr. 6:21, 8:35. 

k Meaning, of course, that the festival had not before been observed so 
universally and completely, since the time of Joshua. The state¬ 
ment is merely a parallel to the one found in II Chron. 35:18. The Chronicler 
had several times, in the earlier history, mentioned the celebration of this 
festival, and with emphasis. See not only Ezr. 3:4, but especially II Chron. 

7:8ff., 8:13, in both of which passages he has deliberately 
altered the text of Kings. He could not possibly have put into his 
book, here in the Ezra story, a flat contradiction of the statement which he 
had previously made with so evidently studied purpose. 
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of the law of God day by day, from the first day unto the last. 

October 22 So they observed the feast seven days, and on the eighth day was 
a festal assembly, according to the ordinance. 

THE EXPULSION OF THE GENTILE WIVES 
(Ezr. 9:1—10:41) 

Ezr. 9 x Now when these things were finished, the chief men 
November (?) drew near to me, saying: The people of Israel, the priests, and 
the Levites, have not separated themselves from the peoples of the 
land, with 1 all their abominations, namely the Canaanites, Hittites, 
Perizzites, Jebusites, Ammonites, Moabites, Egyptians, and 
Amorites. 2 For they have taken of their daughters, for them¬ 
selves and for their sons, and thus the holy race hath been mixed" 1 
with the peoples of the land. Moreover, the hand of the chief men 
and the rulers hath been foremost in this trespass. 3 When I 
heard this thing, I rent my garment and my cloak, and plucked out 
some of the hair of my head and of my beard, and sat as though 
stunned. 4 Then were assembled unto me all those that trembled 
at the words of the God of Israel, because of the trespass of the 
men of the exile; but I continued sitting as though stunned, until 
the evening offering. 5 And at the time of the evening offering 
I arose from my humiliation, even with my garment and my cloak 
rent; and I fell upon my knees, and spread out my hands unto 
Yahw& my God. n b And I said: O my God, I am confounded and 
ashamed to lift up 0 my face unto thee; for our sins have multiplied 
exceedingly, 15 and our guilt hath mounted high as the heavens. 
7 Since the days of our fathers we have been exceeding guilty, unto 

l l believe that the reading of our text (with D) is correct. This is prob¬ 
ably one of the Chroniclers ellipses. 

m Cf. Ps. 106:35, and especially Neh. 9:2, 13:3. (In the last-named pas¬ 
sage Meyer, Entstehung, p. 130, would emend to “Arabs”!) 

n Cf. II Chron. 6:13. This part of the Ezra story is written in the 
Chronicler’s liveliest style — not, however, a whit more lively than 10:1-14, 
where the story is told of Ezra in the third person. See above, pp. 199, 212. 
The prayer which follows is also thoroughly characteristic. 

° With the peculiar interjection of " , nbx at this point, cf. the similar case 
in I Chron. 29:17. 

PThe impossible is merely dittography of the following ITXI . 
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this day; and for our sins, we, our kings, and our priests, have 
been given into the power of the kings of the lands, for slaughter, 
for captivity, for plundering, and for humiliation, as at this day. 
s But now for a moment grace hath been given from YahwS our 
God, to save for us a remnant, and to give us a secure fastening 
in his holy place; that our God may restore the light to our eyes, 
and grant us a little reviving in our bondage. 9 For bondservants 
we are; q yet in our bondage our God hath not forsaken us, but 
hath extended to us favor in the sight of the kings of Persia, to 
grant us a reviving, to raise up the house of our God, and to repair 
its ruins, and to give us a wall of protection 1 " in Judea and Jeru¬ 
salem. lu Now therefore, 0 our God, what shall we say after this? 
for we have forsaken thy commandments, 11 which thou didst com¬ 
mand by thy servants the prophets, saying : s The land which ye 
are entering, to possess it, is a land foul with the filth of the 
heathen peoples, with their abominations, since they have filled it 
from end to end with their uncleanness. 12 Now therefore give 
not your daughters to their sons, nor take for your sons their 
daughters, nor seek their peace or their welfare, for ever; 1 that 
ye may be strong, and eat the good of the land, and make it the 
perpetual inheritance of your children. 11 13 And after all that hath 
come upon us for our evil deeds, and for our great guilt,—and yet 
thou, 0 our God, hast spared us, punishing v less than our sins 
deserve, and hast given us such a remnant as this,— 14 shall we 
again break thy commandments, and intermarry with the people of 
these abominations? Wouldest thou not be angry with us to the 
point of cutting us off without residue or remnant? 15 O Yahw&, 
God of Israel, thou dealest righteously, that we are left a remnant 

q Cf. especially Neh. 9:36. 
r This is of course figurative! 

s The manner of the following quotation, given as from “the Prophets” 
(by which word he means primarily Moses) and not truly representing any 
single passage, is exactly what we have already noticed in II Chron. 36:21 
(see the note, XXIV, 12). The Chronicler quotes as he writes — carelessly 
and irresponsibly. 

4 All this is a most instructive example of misquotation! 

u Cf. I Chron. 28:8 (not in Sam.-Kings). 

v The Hebrew contains one of the Chronicler’s ellipses. 
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as at this day; behold we are before thee in our guilt, for none can 
stand before thee because of this. 

10 1 Now while Ezra w prayed and made confession, weeping 
and prostrating himself before the house of God, there were 
assembled unto him a very great congregation of the people of 
Israel, men, women, and children ; moreover the people wept 
exceedingly. 2 Then Shechaniah the son of Jehiel, of the sons of 
Elam, said to Ezra: We have trespassed against our God, and 
have married foreign women of the peoples of the land; yet even 
now there is hope for Israel, in spite of this. 3 Now therefore 
let us make a covenant with our God, to put away all such wives, x 
and the children born of them, according to the counsel of my 
lord and of those who tremble at the commandment of our God; y 
and let obedience be given to the law. 2 4 Arise, for the matter 
resteth upon thee, and we are with thee; stand firm, and do it. 
5 So Ezra arose, and made the chief men of the priests, of the 
Levites, and of all Israel, swear that they would do according to 
this word. So they took oath. 

6 Then Ezra withdrew from before the house of God, and went 
to the chamber of Jehohanan the son of Eliasliib, a and there he 
passed the night ; b he ate no bread, nor drank water, for he was 
mourning because of the trespass of the men of the exile. 7 And 
they made proclamation throughout Judea and Jerusalem, to all 
those of the exile, that they should assemble at Jerusalem; 8 and 

w The reason for the use of the third person in this chapter is simply this, 
that when the Chronicler sat clown to write it he did not happen to identify 
himself, in imagination, with his hero. On the next occasion, in another 
mood, he might write in the first person: he was under no obligation to write 
always in the same way. See the remarks above, pp. 210 f. 

x The qualifying “such” is of course understood from the context. The 
article is omitted just as in 1:11 (see my note, XXIV, 17) and in vs. 17 of this 
chapter. 

^That is: after my lord (Ezra) shall have consulted with the more devout 
of the leaders of Israel. See vs. 5. 

z Namely, the law which had just been read , and from which the “chief 
men ” (cf. 9:1 with Neh. 8:13) had learned of the prohibition of foreign mar¬ 
riages. See the introductory remarks, above. 

a See the introductory remarks at the beginning of this chapter. 

b Reading instead of “p*^. 
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that whoever did not come within three specified 0 days, accord¬ 
ing to the counsel of the chief men and the elders, all his property 
should be forfeited, and he himself separated from the congrega¬ 
tion of the exile. 

9 Then all the men of Judah and Benjamin assembled at Jeru¬ 
salem within the three days; it was d the ninth month, on the 
twentieth day of the month. And all the people sat in the open December 
place before the house of God, trembling because of this matter, 
and because of the storms of rain. 10 Then Ezra the priest arose, 
and said to them: Ye have trespassed, and have married foreign 
women, adding this to the guilt of Israel. 11 Now therefore make 
confession to Yahw6, the God of your fathers, and do his will; and 
separate yourselves from the peoples of the land, and from the 
foreign wives. 12 Then all the congregation answered and said 
with a loud voice: Thus, according to thy word, it is our duty to 
do. 13 But the people are many, and this is a time of heavy rains, 

so that we cannot remain out of doors. Moreover it is not a work 
of one day, nor of two; for very many of us have sinned in this 
manner. 14 Let our chief men (that is, of all the congregation) 0 
be stationed here, and let all those in our cities who have taken 
foreign wives come to them at stated times, and with them the 
elders and judges f of their several cities; to the end that we may 
turn back from us the wrath of our God because of g ' this thing. 
(^Nevertheless Jonathan the son of Asahel and Jalizeiah the son 
of Tikwah stood against this counsel, and Meshullam and Sliab- 
bethai the Levite seconded them.) h I6 And the people of the 

c If the definite article is original here this must be its meaning. 

That is, three days were appointed during which the men were to present 
themselves at Jerusalem for registration. 

d Nothing is missing here! Cf. 7:8 and 6:15, and see my note (XXIV, p. 2G9) 
on the latter passage. This is a common and thoroughly Semitic construction. 

e Cf. Neh. 9:32, II Chron. 23:4, 28:15, etc. The b explaining the suffix, 
as so often in Arabic. 

f Cf. II Chron. 15:3, 19:5, Ezra 7:10, 25 f.' and see above, p. 203. 

^Read “12in b)P, with Jerome, Theodotion (cf. vs. 9), and, almost cer¬ 
tainly, the old Greek version (the tt epl of the L text, I Esdr. 9:13, is presumably 
derived from Theodotion, however). 

h The Chronicler’s imagination delighted in creating such incidents, as I 
have already shown with abundant illustration. Cf. also II Chron. 30:10 f., 

18, I Chron. 21:6, Neh. 7:61-65, as well as such passages as II Chron. 28:12, etc. 
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exile did so. Ezra the priest and 1 certain chief men according to 
their families, all designated by name, were set apart; and they 
January 1 were in session on the first day of the tenth month to examine 
the matter. 17 And they finished with all the men k who had mar- 
April 1 ried foreign women by the first day of the first month. 

18 And there were found among the sons of the priests, who had 
married foreign women: of the sons of Jesliua the son of Jozadak, 
and his brethren; 1 Maaseiah, Eliezer, Jarib, and Gedaliah. 
19 They gave their pledge that they would put aw T ay their wives; 
and for their trespass they were fined m a ram of the flock. 20 And 
of the sons of Immer; Hanani and Zebediah. ( Then follows , 
in vss. 21-43 , fhe remainder of the list.) 44 All these had 
taken foreign wives; and they sent them back (to their people), 
both wives and children. 11 

THE COVENANT AGAINST GENTILE MARRIAGES AND IN 
SUPPORT OF THE CLERGY 
(Neh. 9:1—10:40) 

April 21 Neh. 9 *Now on the twenty-fourth 0 day of this month the 
children of Israel assembled, fasting, and in sackcloth, and with 
earth upon their heads. 2 And the seed of Israel separated tliem- 

5 Read EME21SV with Theodotion and Jerome. The old Greek (=V3 b~E*]) 
also gives sure evidence that the original verb was , for u is impos¬ 

sible here. This latter blunder ultimately produced the text of which the 
translation (presumably by Aquila or Symmachus) has in this verse supplanted 
the rendering of Theodotion in the bizarre L recension. 

k Read E^EwN bEE. The Chronicler omits the article here exactly as he 
does in vs. 3 and in 1:1; see the notes on these passages. 

! See Note A, at the end of the chapter. 

• V V 

m ET?X , like the Syriac ^ may take a direct object. On the elliptical 

clause (very characteristic) see XXIV, 270, note k. 

n The original was E^ZE 7 ! E^lpp E^E^tiJ^ . By an easy accident, the two 
letters IE were dropped from the tirst word. The resulting E"’^"' , which 
was absolutely impossible, naturally produced the variant, EH'E . In 
our MT both of these readings are ingeniously used; the latter at the begin¬ 
ning of the clause, and the former, , inserted before E^EI . (For a 

similar case of ingenuity in combining two variant Greek readings, see the L 
text of Neh. 13:20.) The old Greek version, I Esdr. 9:36, renders the Hebrew 
which I have conjectured. See further, on the restoration of this verse, Note 
A, at the end of this chapter. 

° Observe the multiple of twelve ; see the note on Ezr. 8:31, and also p. 213. 
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selves from all foreigners; 15 and they took tlieir places, and con¬ 
fessed their sins and the iniquities of their fathers. 3 And they 
stood up in their places, and read in the book of the law of YaliwS 
their God for a fourth part of the day; and for another fourth 
part they made confession, and worshiped YahwS their God. 
4 Tlien Jesliua and the sons q of Kadmiel, (namely) Sliechaniah, q 
Bunni, Sherebiah, Bani, and Chenani, stood upon the elevated 
place of the Levites and cried with a loud voice unto Yaliw& their 
God. 5 Also the Levites, Hashabneiah, q Sherebiah, Hodiah, Slie- 
baniah, and Pethahiah, said: Come, r bless Yaliwfc your God. 
[And Ezra said: Blessed art thou, Yahw& our God, s ] from ever¬ 
lasting to everlasting; and blessed be thy name, glorious and 1 
exalted above all blessing and praise. 6 Thou, Yaliwfc, art (God) 
alone. Thou hast made the heavens, the heaven 11 of heavens, and 
all their host; the earth, and all creatures that are upon it; the 
seas, and all things that are in them. Thou givest life to them 
all, and to thee the host of heaven boweth down. ( Then 

follows , in vss . 7-37 , the remainder of the prayer, the last icords 
of which are these:) 36 Behold, we are vassals today; and as 
for the land which thou gavest to our fathers, to eat its fruit and 
its good things, we are bondmen upon it. 3 'It v bringeth forth its 

Pit is obvious that this is the immediate sequel of Ezr. 9:1—10:41. Cf. 
with th s clause especially Ezr. 9:1 and 10:11; and see, further, the intro¬ 
ductory remarks. 

q On the text of this verse and the fallowing, see Xote B, at the end of the 
chapter. 

r It is possible that TDIp is to be taken here in its literal meaning “stand 
up;” but more probably it means simply “up! come!” as in II Chron. 6:41, 
Ezr. 10:4, and many other passages; i. e., it is used here just as is used in 
the parallel I Chron. 29:20. 

Concerning the lacuna here, see Xote C, at the end of the chapter. 

‘The conjunction, to w T hich some have objected, is quite in place. The 
construction w T hich is virtually adjectival is continued by one which is really 
such. 

“Those who w’ould emend here (and in many similar places) by inserting 
the conjunction 1, should bear in mind that the Chronicler is fond of enu¬ 
merating in the Aramaic way, omitting the conjunction in every place but 
the last. 

v With the Chronicler’s characteristic omission of the subject; cf. the 
note on Ezr. 10:19. 
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abundant produce for the kings whom thou hast set over us 
because of our sins; they have power also over our persons and 
our cattle, at their pleasure. Yea, we are in great distress. w 

10 1 In consequence of all this x we made an abiding covenant, 
in writing, and to sign it y stood our princes, our Levites, and our 
priests; 2 and at the head of the signers 2 were the Tirshatha 2 and 
Zedekiah. 2 3 Seraiah, Azariah, Jeremiah; 4 Pashhur, . . . . 
etc. ( Then follows , in vss. 4-28, the remainder of the 

list .) a 29 And the rest of the people, and of b the priests, the 

Levites, the porters, the singers, and the Nethinim, even all those 
who had separated themselves from the peoples of the land unto 
the law of God, with their waives and their sons and daughters, all 
who had knowledge and understanding, 0 30 stood fast by their 
brethren, their leaders, and entered into a curse and an oath, to 
walk in the law of God, which was given through Moses the serv¬ 
ant of God, and to keep and perform all the commandments of 
Yahw& our Lord, and his ordinances and his statutes: 31 to wit, 

w The closing part of this prayer is strikingly similar to the close of the 
prayer in Ezr. 9. Vss. 33-37 here are the expanded counterpart of vss. 9, 13, 
and 15 there. The prayer in Neh. includes also supplication for mercy (vs. 32). 
Neh. 10:1 (9:38 in the English version) is not a part of the prayer, but the 
resumption of the narrative. It is not strange that some scholars should have 
thought the transition here “abrupt;” it is smoothness itself, however, com¬ 
pared to this same writer’s transitions in I Chron. 28:19 ( !), Ezr. 2:68, 7:27 (I), 
Neh. 12:27; to say nothing of the many places where he leaps from the first 
person to the third, or vice versa , without apparent occasion. 

X I. e., all the events narrated in the preceding chapter and in Ezr. 9f. 
This covenant gave the finishing touch to Ezra's reform. The words *231 
rST give a very natural continuation. 

y Evidently the technical term. 

2 On the text and interpretation of this -verse and the preceding, see Note 
D, at the end of the chapter. 

a On the number of the names, one of the Chronicler’s multiples of twelve, 
see Note D, at the end of the chapter. 

b The construction so often found in the Chronicler’s writings; see Ezr. 
8:29, 10:5, etc. 

c This verse, which betrays the Chronicler’s authorship with almost every 
phrase, fairly represents the whole chapter. From this point on to the end, 
we can recognize everywhere his peculiar style and diction, and his own special 
hobbies. Those who know his writings intimately will see this at once, for it 
is beyond all question; those who are not thus prepared will do well to read 
II Chron. 31:4-19 first of all. 
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that we would not give our daughters to the peoples of the land, 
nor take their daughters for our sons; 32 and that whenever the 
peoples of the land should bring their merchandise or any sort of 
grain on the sabbath day to sell, that we would not take it from 
them, on the sabbath or on a holy day; and that we would forego 
the product d of the seventh year and the exaction of every debt. 
33 Moreover we imposed upon ourselves stated contributions, 6 
charging ourselves yearly with the third part of a shekel, for the 
service of the house of our God; u for the showbread, the continual 
meal offering, and the continual burnt offering, as well as the 
offerings of the sabbaths and the new moons; for the feasts, the 
holy sacrifices/ and the sin offerings to make atonement for Israel; 
even for all the work of the house of our God. 35 Also we cast 
lots, the priests, the Levites, and the people, for the wood offering, 
to bring it into the house of our God, according to our fathers’ 
houses, at appointed times year by year, to burn on the altar of 
YahwS our God, as is prescribed in the law; g 36 and (we cove¬ 
nanted) to bring the first fruits of our land, and the first of every 
sort of fruit of any tree, year by year, to the house of YahwS; 
37 also the firstborn of our sons and of our cattle, as is prescribed 
in the law; and that we would bring the firstlings of our herds and 
of our flocks to the house of our God, for the priests who minister 
in the house of our God; 38 and that the best of our coarse meal, 
and of our heaps of grain(?), h and of the fruit of every tree, the 

d It is obvious that the word has been accidentally omitted, by 

haplography, after ; see Ex. 23:10 f. and Lev. 25:3-7, the passages which 
the Chronicler had in mind. The law of the debtor’s release, to which he 
refers, is of course Deut. 15:1-3. 

e So also in 13:5, and in the post-Biblical usage. 
f Namely those described in II Chron. 29:33 and 35:13. 

^This is a very good example of the Chronicler’s heedless and irrespon¬ 
sible mode of citation, giving merely what he happened to remember, or 
thought he remembered. See above, the notes on II Chron. 36:21 
(XXIV, 12) and Ezr. 9:11. Neh. 8:14 is another most instructive instance. 

On the text of this verse Bertholet, Comm., says: “L. nach LXX 1 vor 
a^bri und st. 13TQX tYOb '3S Tab.”! This is curious textual ciiticism. 

h Read in place of Wnbnm ? The accidental substitution 

of the latter word would then be very natural in view of Num. 15:20 f., etc. 
In the text which lay before Theodotion the word had been canceled as 
corrupt. The supposition of a gloss has not much likelihood. 
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wine and the oil, we would bring for the priests, to the chambers 
of the house of our God; also the tithes of our land for the 
Levites; — and they, the Levites, were to reckon the tithes in all 
the cities of our tillage, 39 and the 1 priest the son of Aaron was to 
be with the Levites when they reckoned the tithes; and the 
Levites were to bring up the tenth of the tithes to the house of 
our God, to the chambers belonging to the treasury; 40 for unto 
the chambers were the children of Israel and the sons of Levi to 
bring k the offering of corn, and wine, and oil, and there also were 
the utensils of the sanctuary, and of 1 the priests who minister, and 
of the porters and the singers; 111 — and that we would not forsake 
the house of our God. n 


NOTE A (on Ezr. 10:44) 

There can be no doubt whatever that the original intent of this 
verse is expressed in I Esdr. 9:36, according to which I have 
restored the Hebrew text. The plan proposed, in Ezr. 10:3, 5, 
was to put away both the wives and the children. A complete 
census, town by town, was to be taken; every Israelite who failed 
to appear before the authorities was to be expelled from the con¬ 
gregation (vs. 8). The people agreed (vs. 12), and also acted 
according to the agreement (vs. 16). “By the first day of the 

‘Are we to regard the use of the article here as evidence that this 
was the custom followed in the Chronicler’s own day? 

k The contradiction which many recent commentators have found in vss. 
38-40 vanishes when they are understood as here indicated. It is not even 
necessary to appeal to II Chron. 31:5-7. This whole passage, however, is very 
characteristic of the Chronicler’s loose-jointed way of thinking and writing. 
l The usual construction; see the note on vs. 29. 

m The status of these Levitical classes is the very same in all parts of 
Chron. -Ezr.-Neh. — the writer being generally at no pains to express himself 
exactly. See my Composition , pp. 22 f . ; also above, p. 202, note 40 —and 
Bertholet's Comm., on Neh. 11:17 f.! 

n The verb (2T7D) in this last clause concludes the construction begun by 
in vs. 31, and continued by Hp2 and TljlSj in vs. 32. and in vs. 38. 

The Chronicler intended this whole passage, vss. 31-40, to give the substance 
of his “abiding covenant” (fCE^ , vs. 1), and he ends it with a clause which 
both sums up the preceding details and also forms a highly suitable close to 
the whole Ezra story. Notice that he ends his expanded story of Nehemiah in 
a very similar manner (13:31!). 
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first month” all of those who had married foreign women had 
appeared before the judges (vs. 17). The members of the lead¬ 
ing priestly house are first mentioned, and it is said of them that 
they agreed to put away their wives of foreign birth (vs. 19). 
Then follows, without any other introduction, the remainder of 
the list. At its close must therefore have stood, in some form, the 
statement that these all put away their wives (and presumably the 
children also would be mentioned); no other continuation is 
possible. Furthermore, the immediate sequel in Neh. 9 f. asserts 
again that they did separate themselves completely, not only from 
the heathen wives and their children (10:29-31), but also from all 
the other foreigners (9:2, cf. especially Ezr. 9:1, 10:11). And 
yet our commentators and historians all wonder whether Ezra’s 
reform was pictured as successful! 

The Chronicler does, indeed, represent this evil of mixed mar¬ 
riages as present once more (in a few cases) in the time of 
Nehemiah, a dozen years later. The fact that he does so shows 
his own great interest in the subject, and that he realized the 
impossibility of preventing such alliances entirely; it also, no 
doubt, may be taken as an indication that the Jews in his day were 
not as exclusive as he wished to see them. 

NOTE B (on Neh. 9:4 f.) 

It is generally agreed that the lists of Levites given in verses 
4 and 5 have been corrupted through copyists’ errors. The chief 
reason for the corruption is, obviously, the fact that the one list 
follows the other so immediately, while each is introduced 
by the word . The presence of three names written *23 

in vs. 4 is more than suspicious, and without much doubt the first 
of the three was originally *22^ or "p . It was the influence of 
the similar list in the preceding chapter (8:7) which caused the 
reading of the name “Bani” here, very naturally. Theodotion 
rendered: T rjcrovs /cal viol K a $ fur ]\, Sayawa 16 uto? 5apa/3ta, 17 viol 

16The Hexaplar MSS., aud B, have here the blunder 2apa/3ia. The coincidence of 
the A text with that of L (Sexevta?) proves that Theodotion read rPSDTEJ • In the names 
immediately following, L has been conformed to MT, as usual. 

17 The very inferior character of the Hexaplar text is always apparent, from the begin¬ 
ning of I Chronicles to the end of Nehemiah; and the most corrupt form of it, in nine cases 
out of ten, is that given by Codex B. 
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Xamw, but this is plainly the rendering of a text which is inferior 
to MT. For the “sons of Kadmiel,” cf. Ezr. 2:40 and Neh. 7:43 
(the text of the former passage probably correct, that of the latter 
certainly corrupt). 18 The possibility must not be overlooked that 
the original reading was “Jeshua the son of Kadmiel;” see Neh. 
12:24. 

The fact that “Shebaniah” appears also in vs. 5 makes it 
extremely probable that Theodotion is right with his “Shecha- 
niah” in vs. 4; see above. 

The first three names in vs. 5 came from vs. 4 (or a variant of 
it). The accident in copying was due to proximity plus the fact 
that the word E^lbiH immediately precedes. The name “Hashab- 
neiali” is very likely a copyist’s error for “Hashabiali,” the man 
referred to in 12:24 as a “chief of the Levites.” 

The whole number of the Levite assistants on this occasion 
was eleven. The six named in vs. 4 began the ceremony with 
an invocation; then the five named in vs. 5 called upon the people 
to unite in prayer. The prayer was offered by Ezra, who thus 
joined himself, in a way, to the Levites of vs. 5, making the 
number of those conducting the ceremony to be twelve in all. Cf. 
especially 12:36, where the Chronicler makes his Ezra join a 
company of the Levite “singers.” 

NOTE C (the lacuna in Neh. 9:5) 

It has been quite generally recognized that something has been 
lost from our Hebrew text here, at the point where the long prayer 
begins. Theodotion’s Greek prefixes /cal elrrev ’'EQoa? to the first 
words of vs. 6; and it is indeed obvious that some one man (and 
presumably Ezra) must have been named as the speaker of the 
following words, which occupy more than thirty verses. But it 
is even plainer that whatever lacuna there is must be sought 
further back than the end of vs. 5. The words "2“ EE, 
u tliy glorious name,” in the last clause of this verse, originally 
formed, beyond question, a part of the same address to Yaliwfc 
which is continued in vs. 6. The immediately preceding verb, 

isGutke, in the Polychrome Bible, gives us a most astonishing “emendation” of Ezr. 2:40 
based on one of the blunders of the Greek text in Codex R (in I Esdr. 5:26), where some care¬ 
less copyist had converted t lie tachygram of kou (V) into n>. With this help. Gut he restores 
the preposition et?, which is made to govern the genitive case. 
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15“QH, “and let thy glorious name be blessed” (literally, “and 
let them bless;” the common Aramaic use of the indefinite third 
person plural in place of the passive), shows the same thing. 
Moreover, the four words preceding this, Dbl2!"i 12 Dbl2*l m y2 , 
are now in a strange context; how could these people be exhorted 
to “stand up and bless Yahw6 from everlasting to everlasting” ? 
They were not immortal, and had not been eternal. Apparently, 
no one has ever studied this verse carefully, for the explanation 
of the difficulty is clear almost at the first glance. The Chronicler 
is drawing a large part of his devotional material from the Psalms, 
as usual. This particular form of words, D 212*1 "21 D 212*1 m y2 , 
is found elsewhere only in the doxology appended to Psalms 41 
and 10G, and quoted from the latter Psalm by the Chronicler in 
I Citron . 16:36. The lOGth Psalm is not only the Chronicler’s 
favorite (see especially I Chron. 16:34-36, 41, II Chron. 5:13, 
7:3, 20:21, Ezr. 3:11), but it is also one from which he is quoting 
in this very prayer; see especially vss. 27 f., where it is obvious 
that we have, in the main, a free reproduction of Ps. 106:41-45 
(with some very characteristic changes, such as D^F12 HI2,1 instead 
of D121 D‘w2). The theme on which the Psalm is built is pre¬ 
cisely the one which the Chronicler is developing here; and it is 
therefore most fitting that its doxology should be used by him as 
the introduction of the prayer. When in addition to these facts 
it is observed how in another favorite Psalm this doxology, slightly 
varied (Ps. 72:18), is continued in the words (vs. 19): “and 
blessed be his glorious name (1125 Du) for ever ,” there can no 
longer be any question as to the position of the lacuna and the 
reason for the accidental omission. The original text is to be 
restored as follows: HUT DS 15^2 t V2lp * * * * D'lbn 1T2&T1 

obrn ] m 2 [<irnba mrr . nnx ynz .-sot.2 td^i] . ddT ibs 

'1:0 15 n 2“1 : Dbl2*l ”2 . The cause of the accident was the usual 

T 

one: the very close resemblance of the omitted words to those 
immediately preceding them. In the Hebrew text which lay 
before Theodotion the words £OT2 1/25T1 had been restored (in 
the wrong place, necessarily) simply because it was well 
known that they had once stood at the beginning of 
the prayer; there is no other satisfactory way of explaining 
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their presence. 19 It is barely possible that the rov 6 eov rjfjLtov of 
the Greek is the veritable translation of IjVibfcS (in which case 
we should have either to regard the D^!""ib^ of our MT as the 
result of correction or corruption, or else to suppose that a similar 
accidental omission took place in the Greek version); but in 
view of the thousands of cases of confusion of rjfxcbv and v^ayv by 
Greek scribes it is much more likely that we have to do with a 
mere copyist’s error. As for the original extent of the passage 
omitted from the Hebrew, it is not probable that it contained 
anything more than the words here restored. 

There is one other very striking parallel to be noticed. In 
I Chron., chaps. 28 f. (not in Sam.-Kings), the Chronicler depicts 
a scene somewhat resembling the one which he has constructed 
here in his story of Ezra. All the people are assembled at Jeru¬ 
salem, and David the king offers prayer before them. He calls 
upon them to ‘ 4 bless YahwS,” using the very words which are 
uttered by the Levites in Neh. .9:5; though in I Chron. 29:20 
the command W!~ib^ HI IT frO *D“Q follows the prayer 

instead of preceding it. The prayer itself begins with the 
words (29:10): b&Pizr Tlbtf nVT , HnX yTO :Tn 
Dbl2 "121 obl^p , ; and then continues in much the same 

way as Neh. 9:6. The Chronicler loves to repeat the incidents, 
and the set phrases, which he has already used. 

NOTE D (on Neh. 10: If.) 

It is not strange that the use of the participle in 10:1 
(DTTQ, D"Ufib) should have misled some translators, ancient and 
modern, into connecting the verse with the preceding prayer; all 
the more because the first person plural has just been used 
there, while in the introductory narrative, 9:1-5, the first person 
was not used. But it is certain that the verse is narrative; this 
would be sufficiently evident, indeed, even if it were not directly 
continued in vss. 29 f. by the same narrating participle 
(E^Tm/J, D^fcO) and by the first person plural (“our 
Lord;” “we would not give our daughters,” etc.). This whole 

19 It was a somewhat similar case when the three chapters, Neh. 8-10, were transposed 
again to the book of Ezra, in the recension represented by our I Esdras, and attached in the 
wrong place (necessarily). The thing was done simply because it was well known that they 
had once formed a part of the Ezra story. 
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passage affords one of the very best illustrations of the Chronicler’s 
intolerably heedless way of carrying on a story; the best single 
parallels are perhaps I Chron. 28:19, Ezr. 7:27, and (carelessness 
of another sort) Nell. 13:1, 6. 

In vs. 2, it is obvious that DT^nnn is impossible, and equally 
obvious (see, for example, the English versions!) that the plural 
number refers to the signers who are named in the following 
verses. 20 The original reading must have been , active 

participle, “those who sealed” the document. It may well be that 
Theodotion, who renders by eirl rcbv o-^payL^ovrcov, actually had 
this reading before him; we should have expected him otherwise 
to render by ia^payccr/ievoov, cf. the variant introduced into the 
text of Codex ^ by the corrector of the seventh century. 21 Our 
massoretic reading, D^-^rinn 52 , is the result of a lapsus calami 
caused by the 52 in the line above. 

The name “Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah” is an interpo¬ 
lation ; see the notes, above, on 7:70 and 8:9. The text as origi¬ 
nally written by the Chronicler contained here only WVw3*inn, 
“the Tirshatha.” The interpolation is the same one which has 
been made in several other places, as one of the inevitable results 
of the transplanting of the three chapters of the Ezra story into 
the book of Nehemiah. In our Hebrew text, it has taken place 
also in 8:9, and in both cases the interpolated name “Nehemiah” 
stands side by side with the original “Tirshatha.” In the Hebrew 
text rendered by Theodotion, the process had gone so far that the 
unfamiliar word “Tirshatha” had been dropped altogether. 22 
In a few Greek manuscripts, moreover—notably in Codex B— 
the same thing has taken place even in 7:70(1), “Nehemiah” 
being simply substituted for “Tirshatha.” In the old Greek 
version, on the contrary, the original reading, containing the 
title but not the name, is preserved in 8:9 (I Esdr. 9:49) ; and 
if we possessed the rest of this version we should doubtless find 
the same thing true in 10:2. Yet even earlier than the date of 

20 The desperate expedient of making the plural refer to a plural number of documents, 
or to the things (!) contained in the document, gives no help. 

21 See Studies in Mem. of W. R. Harper, II, 92, note 38. 

22 The 6 /cal AOapaaOas of the L text in Neh. 10:2(1) is, of course, merely one of the 
Lucianic corrections from the massoretic Hebrew. 
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this translation, probably soon after the transposition of the 
chapters, the interpolation of the name “Nehemiah” began; a fact 
which receives very interesting illustration in the presence of 
N ee/xias in I Esdr. 5 : 40 (!). 23 

The “Zedekiah” of this verse is a character created simply in 
order to provide a companion for the anonymous “Tirshatha.” 
The Chronicler did not know who the governor of Judea was dur¬ 
ing the first part of the reign of this Artaxerxes, and did not 
venture to give him a name; but it would not do to appear not to 
know who he was, hence the name of his associate, !Tp~2 , 
“at the head of” the list of signers. It may have been the case 
that he thought of the governor as a Persian, and wished to put 
beside him a representative of the people; but it seems more 
likely, on the contrary, that the official who had contributed so 
magnificently to the treasury of the temple (7:70), and then 
shortly after had helped Ezra instruct the people in the religion 
of Israel (8:9), and who now pledged himself to follow the law 
of Moses, to keep his family free from intermarriage with for¬ 
eigners (10:31), and to show himself in all things a faithful 
member of 44 the congregation,” was thought of as a Jew. 
Whether the Chronicler intended his “Zedekiah” to be a prince, 
or a private secretary, is a question of very slight importance, and 
one which it will never be possible to answer. The reason why 
Ezra’s name does not appear among the signers is of course 
this, that he was regarded as above the necessity of taking this 
oath, which had in it something of the nature of a confession of 
evil-doing (see 9:1 f., 10:29 f., and 552 in 10:1). The 
man who had come all the way from Babylonia in order to call 
the Jews to account for their neglect of the Pentateuch (Ezr. 
7:14!), and under whose vehement rebuke they were now making 
this solemn promise to return to the right path, certainly had no 
need to sign the document. 

The number of the names of the signers (D“2rii") calls for 
especial notice. This written covenant, according to the repre- 

23 The tendency to interpolate the name of the unnamed official, especially when he was 
believed to have been so important a person as Neliemiali or Zerubbabel, was of course very 
strong at all times. We see several instances of exactly this sort — interesting parallels to 
those just described—in I Esdr. 6:17, 26, 28, in all three of which verses the name Zopoj3a£eA 
has been interpolated for the purpose of identifying the “ governor” who is mentioned. 
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sentation of the Chronicler, marked an epoch in the history of 
Israel. The document was one, moreover, which contained a 
summary of his own pet interests, and those who signed it were 
the representatives of a community reformed according to his 
ideals. It is, therefore, a foregone conclusion that the number of 
names will be found to be a multiple of twelve; just as in his 
“great list,” in Ezr. 2 and Neh. 7, he starts off with twelve 
“leaders” (Ezr. 2:2, Neh. 7:7), and makes the whole number of 
the people equal to twelve times the number of years which had 
elapsed since the creation of the world (see above, p. 216). Here 
in Neh. 10:2-28 the numbering is as follows: two leaders; 
twenty-one priests; seventeen Levites; forty-four laymen. Total, 
eighty-four. 81 = 7X12. 


NOTES ON THE NAME fiTP. 

By George F. Moore 

III. The Pronunciation Jahvoh* 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was the prevail¬ 
ing opinion among scholars who rejected the mixed form Jehovah 
that the Jews pronounced the name Jahvoh. The origin and his¬ 
tory of this almost forgotten opinion are instructive. 

In the controversy about the pronunciation of the Tetragram- 
maton which was started by Drusius’ monograph in 1604, the 
testimony of Tlieodoret was early adduced. In two of his works, 
Quaestiones in Octateuchum and Haereticarum Fabidaram Com - 
pendium , that Father, after explaining that the Jews were forbid¬ 
den to utter the name, tells how the Samaritans pronounced it and 
what the Jews said. In the edition of the Quaestiones which was 
in the hands of scholars at the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury 1 the text ran as follows: /caXovcn Be avro 2 afiapeirat fxev T a/3e, 
'lovBaioc Be Ta. 2 Drusius (1604) boldly emended Ta to Taco 
[sic], 9 thus bringing it into conformity with Diodorus Siculus 
(i, 94) and other ancient statements that the god of the Jews was 
named Taco. Drusius’ pedisequus , Sixtinus Amama (1628), 
adopted the emendation without citing the reading of the edition. 4 
Cappellus (1624) quotes T ovBaloc Be T aco as the actual words of 
Tlieodoret, adding, “nihil manifestius aut expressius dici potuit/’ 5 
Henceforth Tlieodoret was regularly cited as a witness that Taco 
was the specifically Jewish pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton 
as TaySe was the Samaritan. 6 

♦See Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper, 1,143-04 
= American Journal of Theology , Vol. XII (190S), 34-52. It need hardly be said that these 
notes make no pretense of completeness. A methodical search, if it were worth the time, 
would doubtless add many names to those here cited. 

l Ed. Jo. Picus, Paris, 1558; Picus also published a Latin trauslatiou (Paris, 1503). 

« 2 Quaest. xv in Exod. 

3 Decas exercitationum, ed. Reland, pp. 02 f., 04. 

4 Decas , p. 200. 5 Ibid., p. 310. 

<>Clericus (on Exod, 3:14), comparing 'law, gives the pronunciation Jahavoh or Jahvoh, 
a form like , 71^12 ; he expressly rejects Jeheveh and Jihveh. 
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Sirmond, in his edition of the complete works of Theodoret 
(1612), replaced the ’la of the editio princeps of the Quciestiones 
by ’Aid, which is in all probability what Theodoret wrote; 7 but 
by that time the transmission of the quotation had become alto¬ 
gether independent of editions of the text. Thus Drusius’ con¬ 
jecture, T aco —a conjecture superficially plausible but on second 
consideration wholly indefensible, like so many “obvious” emenda¬ 
tions—established itself in the learned tradition, and passed un¬ 
challenged for two centuries. 

Assuming that Tao> represented the Jewish pronunciation of 
the Tetragrammaton, the question arose what the corresponding 
Hebrew form was. T aco might stand for Jaho , HIIT, like , 
'ZTip , and the proper nouns , "Vi" ; or for Jahvo. The 
latter, supported by T evco, quoted by Porphyry from Sanchunia- 
thon, w T as regarded as the more probable alternative. Jahvo would 
naturally be written in Hebrew fPiT (or, with a negligible sur¬ 
reptitious syllable, {"ITT). There is no example of an imperfect 
of a verb ending in o, but the proper names , 

were compared, and, more speciously, i"] (I Chron. 5:14), which 
was explained by Cappellus as a variant spelling for 5""] from 
the PT5 verb . Another theory was that T dco Jahvo stood 
for mn:, the original a being modified to o “as in D1S &>Sco/x, 
qp lechoJ 8 Although not entirely unaware of the grammatical 
difficulties, the “ Jahvohists” of the seventeenth century contented 
themselves with one or the other of these explanations, or with 
leaving open the choice between them. 

The scholars of the eighteenth century contributed nothing 
further. Toward its close, Wahl and Scheid are cited for iTirr . 9 

7 Sirmond based his text of the Quaestiones on a manuscript in the Royal Library in 

Paris. Cod. August., collated by Schulze, has ’la, as in Pious’ edition. ’Aia is supported by 
the extract from Theodoret in the Catena Nicephori on Exod. 3:15, and by the parallel in 
Theodoret’s Haeret. Fabul. Compend., v, 3, where ’Aia has been the reading of all the editions 
from the first (Rome, 1547). The earliest Latin translation, also, appears to have had Aia , 
in which form the testimony is quoted in the sixteenth century. Modern scholars have 
rightly recognized that ’Aia is not rViT 1 but rVnX (Exod. 3:14), which the Jews regarded 
as one of the sacred names of God, but not unutterable. In the Paris magical papyrus 
(Wessely, 3019) it stands beside other names of God: op»ci<> o-e Kara tov deov riov *E/3paiW 
’Itjcou • ia/3a • larj • af3paio8 • aia k. t. A. (TP i .... r"PnfcO* 

8 See Drusius, Decas, p. 64; Amama, p. 236; Cappellus, 312, 317 f.; Clericus, on Exod 
3:16. On o for Kames in Jerome’s transliteration of Hebrew names see Siegfried, ZATW. 
IV (1884), 75. 

9 Winer, Lexicon, 1828, s. v. 
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Gesenius, in the first edition of his Handworterbuch (1810), gives 
niiT “oder ahnliclies,” and in 1823 could still say that most 
scholars read it in that way. Knobel, 10 while denying that Taco 
gave the true pronunciation of the name, thought that it had 
probably arisen through the incorrect formation of an imperfect 
riirn or nirr (after the analogy of Tj’biT and other verbs), 
perhaps influenced by confusion with the “Phoenician” god Taco, 
of whom Movers had recently made much. Delitzsch, 11 arguing 
against the “Samaritan” pronunciation Jaliveli , adduces the testi¬ 
mony of Theodoret, “dass die judische Ausspraclie anders lautet, 
namlich 9 Aict (nacli a. LA Ta) , und dieses 9 Aid, nach anderer 
Gracisirung (die den dunklen a- Laut des Kamez wiedergibt) Taco 
[s/c], entspricht dem liebr. , welches sich auch dadurch als 

die rechte Ausspraclie bestatigt, dass ausnahmslos alle von Futuris 
des Kal der Vv. abgeleiteten Eigennamen nicht auf <?/q son- 
dern auf ah auslauten” (cf. etc.). 12 The last defender of 

Jalicivoli was Lenormant, who wrote: “Les remarques philolo- 
giques les plus ingenieuses en faveur de la vocalisation STirP, 
qui l’ont fait adopter par les savants de l’ecole allemande, lie me 
paraissent pas pouvoir pr^valoir contre le temoignage formel de 
Theodoret ( Quacst . xv in Exod.) disant que les Samaritains pro- 
nongaient iTiTT et les Juifs ni!T: K aKovat Be avro 2 afiapecrcu 
Ta/3e, T ovBaioi Be ’ Iaco [s/cj, et contre le masse de passages de 
toute origine, aussi bien profane (Diod. Sic., i, 94) que sacree, 
qui afhrment la prononciation Taco ou I alio” 13 Lenormant cites 
Bellermann, Ueber die Gemmen der Alien wit dem Abraxas-Bilde , 
II (1818), 38 ff., from whom in fact most of his wisdom, including 
the quotation from Theodoret, is derived; Bellermann. however, 
pronounces flirT , like Adon, Jadon, Jalon, etc. 


i °Kurzgefasstes exeget. Handbuch, on Exod. 3:14 (1857). 
u Psalmen, I, viii f. (1859). 

i2K6hler, De Pronunciatione sacros. Tetragrammatis{lS<ol)° follows Delitzsch (Schrader, 
Bibel-Lexikon, III, 168). In more recent times Sayco ( Higher Criticism and the Monuments , 
87) prefers “Yalmvah” to Yahveh , because of the Babylonian contract tablets on which 
occur names of Jews compounded with Ya(li)ava(h). So, on the same grounds, Ball (Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible , 2d ed., II, 1553). Delitzsch was convinced of his error by letters of 
Dietrich in 1861 and 1866, which Delitzsch published in the Zcitschrift fur die alttest. Wis- 
senschaft , III (1883), 280-98. 

13 Lettrcs assyriologiques , II (1872), 192 f. 
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It should be superfluous to add that *1 aco does not represent 
mrr , but the form 1IT , now amply attested in Aramaic papyri. 

IV. The Pronunciation Jahveh 

In the discussion of this pronunciation I include the variations 
Jahdveh and Jehveh, Jeheveh. The apparently trisyllabic forms, 
which originate in the phonetic notation of the slight vowel sound 
that may accompany either a slovenly or an over-distinct utterance 
of the h, may be dismissed as having no further significance. 
Jehveh, however, is an alternative pronunciation having good 
analogy; some scholars have given it the preference over Jahveh, 
while others decline to pronounce between them. 14 

In the imperfect of the simple stem, verbs beginning with a 
so-called guttural consonant and ending in a vowel (fYb) exhibit 
the following forms: Ht IT, HIT; nbr, nlT ; TOrT, HEST. 
Closer analysis shows that these variations are not quite indif¬ 
ferent—the nature of the guttural and the position of the stress 
being recognizable factors—though they can hardly be reduced 
to a uniform rule; but the older grammarians made no exhaustive 
classification of the phenomena and paid no attention to phonetic 
considerations. Jehveh (HltT) had, on the whole, the better sup¬ 
port in such forms as rt|iTT , : and, what was of 

greater weight, it had for it the analogy of flTlX in Exod. 3:15. 15 
The testimony of the Church Fathers who wrote the name Taoue 16 
or Ta/3e 17 was not irreconcilable with flliT , as appears from 
A/3e\, “iT3 r a^ep, y^X araz, 0*0 I 6*Im arcs, 2*in areb, etc. 
The Hebrew sound represented in the common notation as ~ must in 
fact have been comparatively close to that represented by ~ (com¬ 
pare English mat, met), since the supralinear system does not 
distinguish them. On the other hand the forms “iST 1 , "V , at the 
beginning of compound proper names, and ^liT", !T“, at the 
end, presuppose OlfT . 

n In the earlier discussions it is generally assumed that the name fnrP was derived 
from the simple stem of HIPl ; from the causative stem, fnrP alone was possible. 

15 Jacob, Im Namen Gottes, p. 168, prefers Sl'in" 1 , in which he sees a regularly formed 

V VX V 

Aramaic imperfect. 

16 Clem. Alex., Strom., v, 6. 

UEpiphan, Adv. Haereses , i, 3, 20[40]; Theodoret, U . cc. 
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The first, so far as I know, to suggest the pronunciation Jaliveh 
was Genebrardus, 18 who, after inveighing against the new and 
ignorant pronunciation Jehovah , gives it as his opinion that, if 
the true pronunciation be not irrecoverably lost, it is lime [!~fi!T], 
or Inline , in support of which he adduces the shortened form Jail 
and Theodoret’s statement that the Samaritans pronounced Ta/3cu 
[Ta/3e]. Mercerus would pronounce f“n»T , after the analogy of 
iTHX in Exod. 3:15. Arias Montanas infers from the analogy 
of similar nouns that it should be pronounced Jeveh , 19 Similarly 
Cornelius a Lapide (fl637). Scaliger recognized that Theo¬ 
doret’s Ta/3e represents !"7] TV or mIiT , 6 cop . 20 

Drusius himself, the inventor of Jahvoh , would, on grammati¬ 
cal grounds, prefer the form which Theodoret attributes to the 
Samaritans, Ta/3e, i. e., , “vel certe STliT, quod antiquitus 

legebant Jave . . . . ut PijCQ Pliasga ,” etc. 21 “Est autem 
u1?T idem plane cum 5"fi!T . 22 Mutatio facta, ut aliquod esset 
discrimen inter verbum futuri temporis et nomen proprium Dei. 
Sic est profecto, Deus se vocat ?Tni$ sum: nos dicimus »Vrr 
et JlVT est , vel rfi!T .” Amama repeats and defends his 
master. 23 Gusset, in his Lexicon (1702; 2d ed. Clodius, 1743), 
has a clear and sensible treatment of the subject, criticizing Cap- 
pellus’ Jahvoh: “porro genuinam prolationem fuisse putem cum 
Placaeo 24 ffiiT aut , re tent is futuri verbi sonis, ut in 

nomine simul tradito .... retinentur. 25 

Thus from the middle of the sixteenth century there was a 
succession of eminent scholars who regarded Jaliveh , or more 
commonly Jehveli , as the true pronunciation of the name. 26 

It is a widespread opinion that the pronunciation Jaliveh was 
introduced by Ewald (1803-1875), if not first proposed by him, 27 

is Chronologia (1567); ed. Paris, 1600, pp. 79 f. 

19 For fuller quotations from these scholars, see Old Test, and Semitic Studies , 1,156 f. 

20 De Emend. Temp., ed. 1598. Append., Vet. Grace. Fragm. Select. 33. 

21 Decas , 64 f. In his Annotationes on Exod. 3, he gives fVirP also as a possibility. 

V VS V 

22 Represented by the Jewish pronunciation Javo. 2 * Decas , p. 236. 

2i The Saumur theologian, La Place, 1651. 

25Zeltner (fl736), in his Enneas quaest. philol. (1747), p. 34°, pronounced HirP • 

20 At the end of the eighteenth century, J. D. Michaelis ( Supplementa , I, 524) thinks it 
necessary expressly to refute this view. 

27 See, e. g., Encyclopaedia Biblica (III), 3321. 
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and this error threatens to become as inveterate as that Galatinus 
was the first to pronounce Jehovah , with less excuse because the 
evidence to the contrary is accessible to every scholar. 

The lexicon in general use in Germany in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century was that of I. Simon (1752; 2d ed., 1771). 
Simon defended the pronunciation Jehovah, which he regarded 
as representing the three tenses of mil — STH . The third edi¬ 
tion of Simonis Lexicon (1793) was revised by J. G. Eichhorn, 
who, in the first paragraphs of the article HIST (p. 423), set 
forth his own opinion as follows: “fYHT nomen proprium Dei, a 
Mose demum introductum, eum , qui re praestiiurus sit , quod 
olim promiserit , ex ipsa loci Mosaici authentica explicatione Exod. 
3, 14, significans, adeoque FijiT vel rtlfT proprie efferendum, 
ut ex veteribus Theodoretus et Epiphanius Jabe li. e. Jave scrip- 
serunt.” (Under FT [p. 681] he writes JTl!T.) 28 Gesenius, 
who in the first edition of his Hand wort erbuch (1810) gives as 
the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton “iTlfT or the like,” in 
his smaller lexicon of 1815 decides unqualifiedly for HlfT , which 
appeared in all subsequent editions of the Handwori erbuch (2d 
ed. 1823, 3d ed. 1828), as also in the Lexicon Mcinuale (1833) 
and the Thesaurus (II, i, 1839). The pronunciation HIST was 
made familiar to English students by Gibbs’s translation of Gese¬ 
nius (1824), Leo’s (1825), and Robinson’s (1836). 

Ewald was a student in Gottingen from 1820-1823 pursuing 
the oriental languages under Eichhorn and Tychsen. In 1823 
he published his first work, Die Komposiiion der Genesis , in 
which he rejects the etymological connection with rffi (iTu^), 
and continues (p. 10): “Eben so wenig folgt aus der Stelle 
[Exod. 3:14 f.], dass !”firP eigentlich flltT ausgesprochen werden 
miisste, wie noch neulich nach Zeltneri Enneas quaest. philol. 
(Lips. 1747) p. 34 behauptet ist.” Zeltner is cited by Eichhorn 
who also, as will be seen from the quotation above, argues that 
Exod. 3:15 indicates the true pronunciation . If the words 
“noch neulich” were to be pressed, we might infer that Ewald 
was referring to Gesenius (1815) ; but such phrases are used with 


28 Winer, in the fourth edition of Simon (1828), says that the learned are divided 
between ppirPi rHrPi and HirP» and leaves the question undecided. 
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considerable latitude, and it may be Eichhorn that he is refuting. 
The important thing is that HIPT had established itself in the 
two dictionaries which were in the hands of all scholars in Ger¬ 
many, one of them published ten years before Ewald was born, 
the other in the year in which he entered the gymnasium, and 
that in 1823 he went out of his way to reject that pronunciation. 
In his Grammatik der hebraischen Sprache (1828), however, 
though he uses Jehova throughout, he writes (p. 220): “iTlIT 
(wahrscheinl. eig. fTlfT);” in the second edition of the Gram¬ 
matik (1835), he uses Jahve , and writes (p. 216): (rVijT 

punctirt).” 

The pronunciation Jahveh was maintained on conclusive gram¬ 
matical grounds by Hitzig in 1833 ( Jesaia , p. 4); Vatke accepted 
it in 1835 (. Alttestamentliche Theologie , p. 070); Hengstenberg 
in 1839 elaborately defended it ( Beitrdge , II, 204ff). 29 Ewald’s 
relation to the matter is thus accurately stated by Schrader: 30 
“ Ewald, in seiner Jugendsclirift: ‘Ueber die Composition der 
Genesis’ (Braunschweig, 1823) noch die Ausspraclie Jehovah in 
Schutz nehmend, hat sich spater entschieden fur die Ausspraclie 
Jahve erkliirt und ist der erste gewesen, der des Namens Jahve in 
seinen Schriften, namentlicli auch in seinen Uebersetzungen alt- 
test. Bucher, durchgehends und consequent sich bedient hat.” 

In other words, what Ewald did was not to suggest or prove 
that the true pronunciation of the name was Jahveh , but to use it 
constantly in translation and in his own writings, where his prede¬ 
cessors, out of concession to established custom, had employed 
Jehovah . 

29 See also E. Meier, Tlieol. Jahrbucher , I (1812), 473 ff. ; Caspari, Micha (1852), p. 5 ff. 

30 Bibel-Lexikon, III (1871), 167. 
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BURCHARDT’S ALTKANAANAISCHEN FREMDWORTE 

Semitic scholars have hardly yet begun to employ the philological 
material available in Egypt for a study of the earliest phases of Semitic 
speech in Syria and Palestine. On the monuments of Egypt there is pre¬ 
served a large number of Semitic words which are the earliest examples 
known to us from the dialects of Syria-Palestine, and the oldest surviving 
specimens of Semitic speech except some documents in Babylonia. Many 
years ago these words were partially collected by Bondi, who, however, 
excluded proper names. W. Max Muller in his Asien and Europa has 
also a considerable mass of this material, comprising, however, almost 
exclusively geographical names. A very useful contribution, therefore, 
has been made by Dr. Max Burchardt 1 in his effort to collect all foreign 
words of Semitic origin now surviving in Egyptian documents. In the 
conduct of this work Dr. Burchardt was assisted by the use of the mate¬ 
rials of the Egyptian Dictionary now available in Berlin, and this great 
advantage, together with the persistent industry with which he has 
pursued the work, has enabled him to make a far larger collection of 
these words than any of his predecessors. In this respect the work 
may be called thoroughly exhaustive. Viewed in the mass, these 
words form a considerable body of material for a study of early Semitic 
as found in the West. They furnish many interesting facts. For ex¬ 
ample, we have long known, as Erman years ago noticed, that the femi¬ 
nine t in Semitic nouns, is lost in the course of the observations which one 
may make on this material. That is, it disappears before one’s eyes, 
being found in the documents of the Eighteenth Dynasty (1580-1350 
b. c.), but being lost in those of the early Twenty-second Dynasty (after 
950 b. c.). When these materials as collected by Dr. Burchardt have 
been thoroughly worked through and incorporated into the Hebrew 
dictionary, they will form an important element of our lexicographical 
knowledge. The first part of the book comprises only “Die kritische 
Analyse der Schreibung.” The other part will contain the entire list 
of materials and a complete glossary. We may congratulate Dr. Bur¬ 
chardt on the preparation of a very useful book, which will form the 
standard source for these materials. 

James Henry Breasted 

iDie altkanaaxaischex Fremdworte uxd Eigexxamex im Aegtptischex. Von 
Max Burchardt. Erster Teil: “Die kritische Analyse der Schreibung.” Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1909. 
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About the Future 
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By HENRY BURTON SHARMAN 

T HE contemporaries of Jesus, of course, had a very 
definite body of ideas about the Future. Did 
Jesus share these ideas, or did he disregard the 
prevalent notions and elaborate a new set of conceptions 
based on an original outlook? Did he consider the 
Kingdom as something imminent, or as something with 
a distant future, when he himself was to appear as 
Judge? Did he assume that man is immortal, and are 
the vivid sketches of eternal torment from his mouth? 
Do the reputed references of Jesus to the “church” and 
its sacraments belong to the original documents, or are 
they later accretions to his actual utterances? These 
are some of the questions discussed—questions upon 
which the author believes decision is not impossible. 
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a safe index to its real religious 
life. The theology of Islam is treated 
in a host of volumes, but, singularly 
enough, no author of the present gen¬ 
eration has even attempted to depict 
for Occidentals the Moslem religion 
as a fact in the daily consciousness of 
its followers. This lack is supplied by 
“The Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam.” 
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A collection of the fundamental laws of twenty-two of the most im¬ 
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Wells, U. G. Weatherly, George Elliot 
Howard, James E. Hagerty, George K. 
Holmes. Many other noted people took part 
in the discussions, which are all reported. 

22b pages , 8vo, paper; net $1.50, postpaid $1.60 
Address Department P 

The University of Chicago Press 

Chicago New York 


A TEXTBOOK ON RAILROADING 

RAILWAY ORGANIZATION 
AND WORKING 

Edited by 

ERNEST R. DEWSNUP 


A score of prominent railroad men have 
contributed to this volume the condensed 
results of their experience. 

The practical workings of the various 
departments — traffic, auditing, operating, 
etc.—are described in vigorous, non-techni- 
cal language. It is the only manual of the 
railroad business of moderate size and price. 

510 Pages f small 8z>o, cloth/ net $2.00 
Postpaid $2.16 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 























WHEN YOU WERE ENGAGED 
THE YOUNG LADY 
RECEIVED ALMOST DAILY A BOX OF 


HOW OFTEN NOW DOES YOUR 
WIFE RECE1YE A BOX 
,._OF THE PUREST AND BEST„, 
L*\ CANDIES IN THE 

WORLD Xs^Sp 
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TRY A BOX OF 

"ttV FAVORITES 

NUTTED CHOCOLATES ONLY. 
.SOLD AT OUR RETAIL STORES Afn 
AND BY SALES AGENTS <>& 
EVERYWHERE. 
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THE 


STYLE 

NEATNESS 
COMFORT 

THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


GARTER 


The Name is stamped on 
every loop — Be sure it’s there 


CUSHION 


BUTTON 


CLASP 

LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 

WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50 c., Cotton 25 c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES >«— 


EDUCATION WITH 
REFERENCE TO SEX 


EIGHTH YEARBOOK OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION 

By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


T HIS study, which was made at the request 
of the Executive Committee of the Society, 
and published after their critical examina¬ 
tion, and upon the approval of three medical 
advisers who have read it, is divided into two 
parts. The first part is chiefly medical and 
economic, and seeks to prove the necessity for 
social control of some kind. 

This argument demonstrates the necessity for 
education with reference to sex—the theme of 
the second part of the work. In this part is 
found a careful discussion of educational aims, 
the scope of educational activities, the co-operat¬ 
ing agencies in education, the care of infancy, 
personal hygiene and training, the influence of 
ideal interests, the principles of formal instruc¬ 
tion in relation to sex—its necessity, difficulties 
and methods. , 


Part I, 75 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75c, postpaid 78c 
Part II, too pages; net 75c, postpaid 80c : I : 


Address Dept. P. 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO HEW YORK 



BAUSCH & LOMB 

NEW OPAQUE PROJECTOR 

I S proving an invaluable aid in educational work. 

It is not a toy, but a scientific apparatus pro¬ 
jecting with brilliancy and even illumination and 
sharp definition pictures 4 x 4^" to distances up 
to 75 feet, dependent upon the lens. 

<1 Projection by direct or reflected light at will. Price of ap¬ 
paratus complete, with lens of ten inch equivalent focus, $70. 
^ We have also a new combined opaque and lantern slide 
projector in which the change from one form of projection to 
the other can be easily and instantaneously made. 

*1 Descriptive circular on request. 

*1 PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send for Copy D, free 
on request. 

Our Name on a Photographic Lens , 
Microscope, Field Glass , Laboratory Ap - 
wlgp' paratus. Engineering or any other Scien - 
tific Instrument is our Guarantee . 

Bausch ^ Ipmb Optical (5. 

,EW YORK WASHIW'tfYOH CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO 
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DENTACURA 


Tooth Paste 

Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, and 
perfumes the breath. It differs from the ordi¬ 
nary dentifrice by destroying the harmful bac¬ 
teria in the mouth, thus minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of dentists. 
In tubes, deliciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. Sample and 
literature free. 

Dentacura Tooth Powder 

is now offered to those who prefer a denti¬ 
frice in form of powder. For sale at best 
stores everywhere or direct. 

Price 25 cents for either 

Dentacura Company, 265 Ailing St., 
Newark, N. J. 


the University of Chicago Press 

Special printing facilities for academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational 
bodies and learned societies. 

Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages. 
Estimates furnished 

&/>e University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO 


—MODERN PHILOLOGY— 

JOHN M. MANLY , Managing Editor 

Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single 
copies, $1.00; foreign postage, 41 cents 

The Iniversity of Chicago Press n $york 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 

PAUL SHOREY, - MANAGING EDITOR 

Published quarterly. Subscription price, $2.50 a year; 
single copies, 75 cents; foreign postage, 23 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 

Chicago New York 


Grit 

is an excellent thing to 
have, but it is terribly out of 
place in a Lead Pencil. An 
unevenly graded pencil is an 
abomination and should not 
be tolerated for a moment. 
You may use any pencil you 
like, but is it not better to 
like the pencil you use? 

On receipt of 16c in stamps 
samples,will be sent you of 
the best pencils that are made 
in this or any other country. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Christ and the Eastern Soul 

The Witness of the Oriental 
Consciousness to Jesus Christ 

Lectures Delivered on the Barrows 
Foundation in India, Ceylon, and Japan 

BY CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 

HE task undertaken is to show the best elements 
in Oriental religion, and to point out in just 
what way they may contribute to Christianity, which 
is in its essence, stripped of institution and dogma, 
Eastern in both origin and spirit. Analyzing the 
Oriental consciousness, Dr. Hall finds four great 
elements of strength, which he defines as the Con¬ 
templative Life, the Presence of the Unseen, Aspi¬ 
ration toward Ultimate Being, and Reverence for 
Sanctions of the Past. He considers that mysticism 
is really at the heart of both Eastern and Western 
religions, and shows wherein Christianity may become 
more vital through the introduction of certain mystic 
strains, and Oriental mysticism more virile by knowl¬ 
edge of the personal God of the Western World. 
The book is written in an effective style, behind which 
one recognizes the winning personality of the author. 
250 pages 8vo, cloth net $1.25 postpaid $1.37 
Address Dept. P 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 























The most popular pens are 

ESTERBROOKS 


Made in 150 Styles 



Fine Points, Ai, 128, 333 
Business, 048, 14, 130 
Broad Points, 312,313,314 
Turned-up Points,477 
53B 1876 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 

Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., N. Y. 


Studies in 
Logical Theory 

Edited by JOHN DEWEY 

William James, in the 
preface to his book on 
“Pragmatism” says: “In 
America, John Dewey’s 
Studies in Logical Theory 
are the foundation.” 

xiv + 388 pp., 8 vo, cloth; net $ 1 . 50 , 
postpaid $ 1.68 

ADDRESS DEPT. P 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



Rem ington 

T HE name which distinguishes the gj 
BEST Typewriter—the name which °j 
means Typewriter. 

The name which 
stands for the latest 
and greatest devel¬ 
opment in writing 
machines. 

See the new models 
10 and 11 


!° Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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FINE INKS ^_ D ADHESIVES 

For those who KNOW 



Higgins’ 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 

Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig¬ 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient. 

At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 

Branches: Chicago, London 

271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Value and Distribution 

BY HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 

The author thus defines his position 
in his preface: “ Since the time of Adam 
Smith, economic theory has been in 
possession of doctrines enough for a 
reasonably complete, consistent, and 
logical system of thought —if only those 
doctrines had been, with a wise eclecti¬ 
cism, properly combined and articulated. 
The emphasis in the present volume 
upon the entrepreneur point of view in 
the computation of costs and in the 
analysis of the process by which distrib¬ 
utive shares are assigned, has nothing 
new in it; it was necessary only that the 
point of view be clearly distinguished, 
consistently held, and fully developed.” 

500 pages, 8vo, cloth 
net $3.50, postpaid $3.72 

ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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Women’s Work and Wages. 
By Edward Cadbury, M. 
Cecile Matheson, and 
George Shann, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge. 

383 pp., 8vo, cloth; net #1.50, postpaid $1.61. 

This is a minute, scientific investi¬ 
gation of the lives of working women 
in an English manufacturing district. 

In a most interesting style, the au¬ 
thors describe the work, wages, home 
life, recreation, girls’ clubs, trade 
unions, wages boards, etc. The final 
chapter indicates the direction which 
the efforts of the reformers should 
take. 

Address Dept. P 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE TRUE NATURE OF 
VALUE 

By RUFUS F. SPRAGUE 

Mr. Rufus F. Sprague, a manufacturer of 
Michigan, presents herewith his life-long 
studies on the subject of exchange value. 

In political discussions upon money he has 
taken an important part, and in the campaign 
of 1896 he was the gubernatorial candidate 
of the Gold Democrats in Michigan. 

It is interesting to note that from Mr. 
Sprague’s practical experience he was led to 
develop a service theory of value, quite apart 
from any knowledge of Bastiat’s work. 

The study furnishes an interesting combi¬ 
nation of the service rendered with the costs 
and expenses of production. In this respect 
the book travels over new ground, and is 
fresh and original. 

New, also, is his adjustment of the prin¬ 
ciples regulating coined and paper money to 
the treatment of the service theory of value. 

In his whole discussion, Mr. Sprague presents 
what he regards as the only defensible prin¬ 
ciples of value upon which the friends of 
sound money can base our currency system. 

192 pages, iamo, cloth; net $x.oo, postpaid $i.xo 
Address Dept. P 

The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 



CHAPTERS IN 

RURAL PROGRESS 

BY KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 

President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 

The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the technical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 
to embrace the field of economic and social 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural 
life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the social aspects of the ru¬ 
ral community and describes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 
various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti¬ 
tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 
church, etc. 

276 pp., 8 vo,cloth; net$ 1 . 00 ,postpaid $ 1.10 

ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 














Is a natural spring water bottled at the springs only. It has been be¬ 
fore the public for thirty-seven years and is offered upon its record of 
results accomplished. In Bright'sDisease, Albuminuria, Inflammation of 
the Bladder, Gout y Rheumatism, and all diseases dependent upon aUric 
Acid Diathesis, it has been tested by leading physicians at home and 
abroad. The testimony of these physicians and their patients — t^ised 
on actual clinical test and not on theory—tells our story. Are they 
not competent witnesses ? 

DR. ALFRED A. LOOMIS, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the 
Medical Department of the University of New York, wrote: “For the past four years I 
have used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys, occuring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked 
benefit.” 

DR. G. A. FOOTE, Warrenton, N. CEx-President State Medical Society, formerly 
Member of the State Board of Medical Examiners , and also of the State Board of Health : 
“In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I have in many cases noted the disappearance 
of Albumin and Casts under the action of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, which 
I regard as the most efficacious of known remidies in this distressing malady.” 

DR. JOS. HOLT, of New Orleans , Ex-President of the State Board of Health of Louis¬ 
iana, says: “I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in affections of the 
Kidneys and Urinary Passages, particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 
in irritable condition of Bladder and Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of 
its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 

GRAEME M. HAMMOND, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: “In all cases of 

Bright’s Disease I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the greatest 
service in increasing the quantity of Urine and in eliminating the Albumen.” 

MEDICAL TESTIMONY ON REQUEST 
FOR SALE BY THE GENERAL DRUG AND MINERAL WATER TRADE 
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BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 






A Delicious Drink 

Baker’s Cocoa 

made by a 
scientific 
blending of 
the best 
tropical fruit 

52 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Registered. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 


Walter Baker & Go. Ltd. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780 


Germs 

and noxious gases develop in closed houses. 
Before closing your house for the Summer 
disinfect the wastepipes, sinks, closets, the 
cellar, etc. Purify every suspicious spot in 
the house or rooms you move into with 

Platts 


It is an odorless, colorless liquid disinfectant 
and deodorizer which instantly destroys foul 
odors and germs. Sold everywhere by drug¬ 
gists and high-class grocers. Write to Henry B. 
Platt, 42 Cliff St., New York, for new illustrated 
book, free. * 7 
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PIANOS 

in your home free of expense. 


nave been e*taolished over 53 YEARS. By our 
system of payments every family in moderate cir¬ 
cumstances can own a VOSE piano. We take, old 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 


VOSE A SONS PIANO CO.. Boston, Mass. 





















































































